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PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION 

As it will appear from the preface to the first edition, 
^11 the available works, lectures, letters and conversa- 
, tions of the Swami Vivekananda were originally planned 
to be published in four or five volumes. Subsequently 
more materials came to hand, and the number of volumes 
multiplied, till at present we have no less than eight of 
them, each of which is self-contained and is equally 
inspiring. 

It has always been our endeavour to keep abreast 
oi time, so far as printing and get-up are concerned. 
Thus, though the first edition was printed at Mayavati, 
subsequent editions were printed in a belter form in 
•Calcutta. Besides, the successive editors have been 
constantly at work to remove all inaccuracies and to 
add iresh materials, such as the Sanskrit Yoga aphorisms 
m the second edition of the first volume. And the 
present edition of the first volume is enriched by an index 
winch , we hope, will be greatly appreciated. It is our 
intention to add such indices at the end of all succeed- 
ing volumes. 

In this edition, as in the previous ones, the Sanskrit 
words are put in Roman types and begin with cental 
letters, diacritical marks being used only' when the words 
occur for the first time in a chapter or lecture. 



December, 1954 


The Editor 
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OUR MASTER AND HIS MESSAGE 


In the four* volumes of the works of the Swami Vivek- 
ananda which are to compose the present edition, we 
have what is not only a gospel to the world at large, but 
also, to its own children, the Charter o, the Hindu Faith. 
What Hinduism needed, amidst the general disintegration 
of the modern era, was a rock where she could lie at 
anchor, an authoritative utterance in which she might 
recognise her self. And this was given to her, in these 
words and writings of the Swami Vivekananda. 

For the first time in history, as has been said else¬ 
where Hinduism itself forms here the subject of general¬ 
isation of a Hindu mind of the highest order. For ages to 
come, the Hindu man who w T ould verify, the Hindu mother 
who would teach her children, what was the faith of their 
ancestors, will turn to the pages of these books for assur¬ 
ance and light. Long after the English language has 
disappeared from India, the gift that has here been made, 
through* that language, to the world, will remain and bear 
its fruit in East and West alike. What Hinduism had 
needed, was the organising and consolidating of its own 
idea. What the world had needed was a faith that had 
no fear of truth. Both these are found here. Nor could 
ari y greater proof have been given of the eternal vigour 
of the Sanatana Dharma, of the fact that India is as great 
in the present as ever in the past, than this rise of the 
individual who, at the critical moment, gathers up and 
voices the communal consciousness. 

That India should have found he** own need satisfied 
only in carrying to the humanity outside her borders the 

* Actually !n eight volumes.—Ed. 
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of life is what might have been foreseen. Nor did 
it happen on this occasion for the first time. It was once 
before in sending out to the sister lands the message of 
a nation-making faith that India learnt as a whole to 
understand the greatness of her own thought—a self-uni¬ 
fication that gave birth to modern Hinduism itself. Never 
may we allow it to be forgotten that on Indian soil first was 
heard the command from a Teacher to His disciples, “Go 
ye out into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature ! It is the same thought, the same impulse of 
love, taking to itself a new shape, that is uttered by the lips 
of the Swami Vivekananda, when to a great gathering in 
the West he says, '7f one religion be irue then all the 
others also must be true . Thus the Hindu jaith is yours 
as much as mine.” And again, in amplification of the same 
i-J ; a: We Hindus do not merely tolerate, we unite our- 

sel es with every religion, praying in the mosque of the 
Mohammedan, worshipping before the fire of the Zoroas- 
rriar. and kneeling to the cross of the Christian. We know 
t. l iat all religions alike, from the Hwest fetishism to the 
highest absolutism, are but so many attempts of the human 
soul to grasp and realise the Infinite. So we gather all 
these flowers, and, binding them together with the cord 
of love, make them into a wonderful bouquet of Worship.” 
- o the heart of this speaker, none wa9 foreign or alien. 


For him, there existed only Humanity and Truth. 

Of the Swami 3 address before the Parliament of Relig¬ 
ions, it may be said that when he began to speak it was 
o*‘ religious ideas of the Hindus,” but w hen he ended, 
liiiduism had been created. I he moment was ripe with 
this potentiality. ! he vast audience that fa led him* 
represented exclusively he occidental mind, but included 
some development of all that in this was most distinctive. 

.very m ion in Europe has poured in human contribu¬ 
tion upon America, and notably upon Chicago, where 
F Parliament was held. Much of the bc:t. v 11 
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some of the worst, of modern effort and struggle, is al ail 
times to be met with, within the frontiers of *:hat Western 
Civic Queen, whose feet are upon the shores of Lake 
Michigan, as she sits and broods, with the light of the 
North in her eyes. There is very little in the modern con¬ 
sciousness, very little inherited from the past of Europe,, 
that does not hold some outpost in the city of Chicago. 
And while the teeming life and eager interests of that 
centre may seem to some of us for the present largely 
chaos, yet they are undoubtedly making for the revealing 
of some noble and slow-wrought ideal of human unity, 
when the days of their ripening shall be fully accomplished.. 

Such was the psychological area, such the sea of mind, 
young, tumultuous, overflowing with its own energy and 
self-assurance, yet inquisitive and alert withal, which con¬ 
fronted Vivekananda when he rose to speak. Behind 
him, on the contrary, lay an ocean, calm with long ages of 
spiritual development. Behind him lay a world that, dated 
itself from the Vedas, and remembered itself in the 
Upanishads, a world to which Buddhism was almbsl 
modern ; a world that was filled with religious' systems of 
faiths and creeds ; a quiet land, steeped in the sunlight of 
the tropics, the dust of whose roads had been trodden by 
the feet of the saints for age3 upon ages. Tehind him. 
in short, lay India, with her thousands of years of national 
development, in which she had sounded many things 
proved many things, and realised almost all, save only her 
own perfect v.. nimity, from end to end of her great 
expanse of time nd space, as to certain fundamental and 
essential truths, held by all her people in common. 

These, then, were the two mind-floods, two immense 
riven of thought, as it were, Eastern and modern, o which 
the yell, w-clad wanderer on the platform of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions form d for a moment the point of 
confluence. The formulation of the common bases of 
Hinduism was the inevitable result of the shock or the'' 
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contact, in a personality, so impersonal. For it was no 
experience of his own that rose to the lips of the Swami 
Vivekananda there. He did not even take advantage of 
the occasion to tell the story of his Master. Instead of 
either of these, it was the religious consciousness of India 
that spoke through him, the message of his whole people, 
as determined by their whole past. And as he spoke, in 
the youth and noonday of the West, a nation, sleeping in 
the shadows of the darkened half of earth, on the far side 
of the Pacific, waited in spirit for the words that would be 
borne on the dawn that was travelling towards them, to 
reveal to them the secret of their own greatness and 
strength. 

Others stood beside the Swami Vivekananda, on the 
aame platform as he, as apostles of particular 'creeds and 
churches. But it was his glory that he came to preach a 
religion to which each or these was, in his own words, 
“only a travelling, a coming up, of different men and 
women, through various conditions and circumstances to 
the same goal. " He stood there, as he declared, to tell 
of One who had said of them all, not that one or another 
we 3 true, in this or that respect, or for this or that reason, 
but that “All these are threaded upon Me, as pearls upon 
a siring. Wherever thou seest extraordinary holiness and 
extraordinary power, raising and purifying humanity, 
know thou that I am there.“ Tc the Hindu, says Vivek¬ 
ananda, “Man is not travelling from error to truth, but 
"climbing up from truth to truth, from truth that is lower 
Co truth that is higher.” This, and the teaching of Mukti 
—the dociiine that man is to become divine by realising 
the divine,” that religion is perfected in us only when it 
has led us to “Him who is the one life in a uni verse of 
death, I iim who is the constant basis of an ever-changing 
WO’ Id, that One who is the only soul, of which all souls are 
but delusive manifestat’ ns “--may be taken as the two 
great outstanding truths which, authenticated by the 
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fengest and most complex experience in human history, 
India proclaimed through him to the modern world of the 
West. 

For India herself, the short address forms, as has beer 
said, a brief Charter of Enfranchisement. Hinduism in its 
wholeness the speaker bases on the Vedas, but he 
spiritualises our conception of the word, even while he 
utters it. To him, all that is true is Veda. “By the 
Vedas,” he says, “no books are meant. They mean the 
accumulated treasury of spiritual laws discovered by 
different persons in different times/’ Incidentally, he 
discloses his conception of the Sanatana Dharma. “From 
the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philosophy, of 
which the latest discoveries of science seem like echoes, 
to the lowest ideas of idolatry with its multifarious my¬ 
thology, the agnosticism of the Buddhists, and the atheism 
of the Jains, each and all have a place in the Hindu’s 
religion.” lo his mind, there could be no sect, no school, 
no sincere religious experience of the Indian people — 
however like an ab erra tion it might seem to the individual 
—that might rightly be excluded from the embrace of 
Hinduism. And of this Indian Mother-Church, according 
to him, the distinctive doctrine is that of the Ishta Devata, 
the right of each soul to choose its own path, and to seek 
God m its own way. No army, then, carries the banner 
of so wide an Empire as that or Hinduism, thus defined. 
For as her spiritual goal is the finding of God, even so is 
her spiritual rule the perfect freedom of every soul to be 
itself. 

1 et would not this inclusion of all. this freedom of 
each, be the glory of Hinduism that it is, were not for 
ha supreme call, of sweetest promise: “Hear, ye children 
of immortal bliss! Even ye that dwell in higher spheres f 
For 1 have found ihat Ancient One who is beyond all 
darkness, all delusion. Arid knowing Him, ye also shall 
ho saved from death.” Here is the word for the sake of 
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the rest exists and has existed. Here is the 
crowning realisation, into which all others are resolvable. 
When, in his lecture on “The Work Before Us,“ the 
Swami adjures all to aid him in the building of a temple 
wherein every worshipper in the land can worship, a 
iemple whose shrine shall contain only the word Om, there 
are some of us who catch in the utterance the glimpse of 
a still greater temple —India herself, the Motherland, as 
she already exists—and see the paths, not of the Indian 
churches alone, but of all Humanity, converging there, at 
the foot of that sacred place wherein is set the symbol 
that is no symbol, the name that is beyond all sound. It 
is to this, and not away from it, that all the paths of all 
the worships, and all the religious systems lead. India is 
at one with the most puritan faiths of the world in her 
declaration that progress is from seen to unseen, from the 
many lo the One, from the low to the high, from the form 
io the formless, and never in the reverse direction. She 
differs only in having a word of sympathy and promise for 
every sincere conviction, wherever and whatever it may 
be, as constituting a step ’n the great ascent. 

f he Swami Vivekananda would have been less than 
he was, had anything in this Evangel of Hinduism been 
his own. Like the Krishna of the Gita, like Buddha, like 
Shankaracharya, like every great teacher that Indian 
thought has known, his sentences are laden with quota¬ 
tions from the Vedas and Upanishads. He stands merely 
as the Revealer, the Interpreter to India of the treasures 
that she herself possesses in herself. The truths he 
preaches v;oula have been as true, had he never been born. 
\ T ay more, they would have been equally authentic. The 
difference would have lain in their difficulty of access, in 
their v/ant of modern clearness and incisiveness of state- 
mern, and in their loss >f mutual coherence and unity. 
Had he not lived, texts that to-day will carry the bread of 
life l ) thousands might have remained the obscure 




of scholars. He taught with authority, and not 
-as one of the Pundits. For he himself had plunged to the 
depths of the realisation which he preached, and he came 
back, like Ramanuja, only to tell its secrets to the pariah, 
the outcast and the foreigner. 

And yet this statement that his teaching holds nothing 
new, is not absolutely true. It must never be forgotten 
that it was the Swami Vivekananda who, while proclaim¬ 
ing the sovereignty of the Advaita Philosophy, as including 
that experience in which all is one, without a second, also 
added to Hinduism the doctrine that Dvaita, Visishta- 
dvaita, and Advaita are but three phases or stages in a 
single development, of which the last-named cor 'tutej 
the goal. this is part and parcel of the still greater and 
more simple doctrine that the many and the One are the 
same Reality, perceived by the mind at different times 
and m different attitudes; or as Sri Ramakrishna 
j ex P ressed same thing, “God is both with form and 
witnout form. And He is that which includes both form 
t and formlessness.” 

It is this which adds its crowning significance to our 
a„ter s lile, foi here he becomes the meeting-point, not 
omy of East and West, but also of past and future. If tin- 
many and the One be indeed the same Reality, then it is 
-not all modes of worship alone, but equally all modes of 
, work, all modes of struggle, all modes of creation, which 
; are paths of realisation. No distinction, henceforth. 
\ between sacre d and secular. To labour is to prav. To 
j COnqUer ib to ren °unce Life is itself religion. To have 
and to hold is as stern a trust as to quit and to avoid. 

hn is the realisation which makes Vivekananda the 
l great preachc of Karma, not as divorced from, but as 
i expressing Ji.Sna and Bhakti. To him, the workshop. 

the study, the farmyard and the field, are as true and fit 
; scenes for the meeting of God with marj as the -veil of the 
monk or the doo of the temple. To him, there is no 
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difference between service of man and worship of God, 
between manliness and faith, between true righteousness 
and spirituality. All his words, from one point 01 view, 
: read as a commentary upon this central conviction. Art, 
science, and religion, he said once, are but mree 
different ways of expressing a single truth. But in order 
| to understand this we must have the theory of Advaita. 

The formative influence that went to tne determining 
of his vision may perhaps be regarded as threelold. 
There was, first, his literary education, in Sanskrit and 
English. The contrast between the two worlds thus opened 
to him carried with it a strong impression of that particular 


experience which formed the theme of the Indian sacred 
books. It was evident that this, if true at all, had not been 
stumbled upon by Indian sages, as by some others, in a 
kind of accident. Rather was it the subject-matter of a 
science, the object of a logical analysis that shrank from 
no sacrifice which the pursuit of truth demanded. 


In his Master, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, living and 
leaching in the temple-garden at Dakshineshwar, the 
fewami Vivekananda—"Naren" as he then was— found 
'hot verification of the ancient texts which his neart and 
his reason had demanded. Here was the reality which 
;the books only brokenly described. Here was one to 
whom Samadhi was a constant mode of knowledge. 
‘Every hour saw the swing of the mind from the many to 
the One. Every moment heard the utterance of wisdom 
gathered superconsciously. Every one about him caught 
the vision of the divine. Upon the disciple came the 
desire for supreme knowledge as if it had been a iever. 
'Yet he who was thus the living embodiment of the books 
v'as so unconsciously, for he had read none of them ! 
In his Guru, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Vivekananda 
round the key to life. 

Even now, however, the preparation for his own task 
was not complete. He had yet to wander throughout the 
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and breadth of India, from the Himalayas to Cape 


Comorin, mixing with saints and scholars and simple souls 


alike, learning from all, teaching to all, and living with all. 


seeing India as she was and is, and so grasping in its 
comprehensiveness that vast whole, of which his Master’s 
life and personality had been a brief and intense epitome. 


These, then—the Shastras, the Guru, and the Mother¬ 
land—are the three notes that mingle themselves to form 
the music of the works of Vivekananda. These are the 


treasure which it is his to offer. These furnish him with 
the ingredients whereof he compounds the world’s heal- 
all of his spiritual bounty. These are the three lights 


burning within that single lamp which India by his hand 
lighted and set up, for the guidance of her own children 
emd of the world in the few years of work between 
September 19, 1893, and July 4, 1902. And some of 
us there are, who, for the sake of that lighting, and of 
this record that he has left behind him, bless the land that 
bore him and the hands of those who sent him forth, 
and believe that not even yet has it been given to us to 
understand the vastness and significance of the message 
that he spoke. 


July 4 , 1907 


N. of Rk—V. 
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ADDRESSES AT THE PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME 


At the World's Parliament of Religions , Chicago , 

Jlth September , 1893 

Sisters and Brothers of America, 

It fills my heart with joy unspeakable to rise ir 
response to the warm and cordial welcome which you 
have given us. I thank you in the name of the most 
ancient oi ler of monks in the world ; 1 thank you in the 
name of the mother of religions ; and I thank you in the 
name of the millions and millions of Hindu people of ail 
classes and sects. 

My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on thi- 
platform who, referring to the delegates from the Oriei 
have told you that these men from far-off nations may well 
claim the honour of bearing to different lands the idea of 
toleration. I am proud to belong to a religion which has 
taught the world both tolerance and universal acceptance. 
We believe not only in universal toleration, but we accept 
all religions as true. I am proud to belong to a nation 
which has sheltered the persecuted and the refugees of 
rll religions and all nations of the earth. 1 am proud to 
tell you that we have gathered in our bosom the purest 
remnant of the Israelites, who came to Southern India and 
took refuge with us in the very year in W‘ : ch their holy 
temple was shattered to pieces b;; Romm tyranny. I 
am proud to belong to the religion which has sheltered 
anc - til! festering the reron: r ol the Orand Tioroastrian 
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1 will quote to you, brethren, a few lines from 
a hymn which I remember to have repeated from my 
earliest boyhood, which is every day repeated by millions 
of human beings: “As the different streams having their 
sources in different places all mingle their Water in the sea, 
so, 0 Lord■ the different paths which men take through 
different tendencies, various though they appear, crooked 
or straight, all lead to Thee/ 9 

The present convention, which is one of the most 
august assemblies ever held, is in itself a vindication, a 
declaration to the world of the wonderful doctrine, 
preached in the Gita: “Whosoever comes to Me, through 
whatsoever form, I reach him ; all men are struggling 
through paths which in the end lead to me/ 9 Sectarianism, 
bigotry, and its horrible descendant, fanaticism, have long- 
possessed this beautiful earth. They have filled the earth 
with violence, drenched it often and often with human 
blood, destroyed civilization and sent whole nations to 
despair. Had it not been for these horrible demons, 
human society would be far more advanced than it is 
now. But their time is come ; and I fervently hope that 
the bell that tolled this morning in honour of this conven¬ 
tion may be the death-knell of all fanaticism, of all 
persecutions with the sword or with the pen and of all 
uncharitable feelings between persons wending their way 
to the same goal. 


WHY WE DISAGREE 

15th September , 1893 

1 will tell you a little story. You have heard the 
eloquent speaker who has just finished say. Let us 
cease from abusing each other/ and he • ; very oorry 
that there should be always so much variance. 

But 1 think I should tell you a story which would 
vstrate the cause of this Variance. A frog lived in a 
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It had lived there for a long time. It was born 
there and brought up there, and yet was a little, small frog. 
Of course the evolutionists were not there then to tell us 
whether the frog lost its eyes or not, but, for our story’s 
sake, we must take it for granted that it had its eyes, and 
that it every day cleansed the water of all the worms an' i 
bacilli that lived in it with an energy that would do credit 
to our modern bacteriologists. In this way it went on and 
became a little sleek and fat. Well, one day another frog 
that lived in the sea came and fell into the well. 


” Where are you from?” 

I am from the sea.” 

The sea I How big is that? Is it as big as my well?” 
and he took a leap from one side of the well to the other 

My friend, said the frog of the sea, ”hcw do you 
compare the sea with your little well?” 

Then the frog took another leap and asked, ‘‘Is your 
sea so big?” 


What nonsense you speak, to compare the sea with 
your well I” 

V/ell, then, said the frog of the well, ” nothin , 
can be bigger than my well ; there can be nothing bigger 
than this ; this fellow is a liar, so turn him out.” 

Tha; has been the ifficulty all the while. 

! am a Hindu. I am sitting in my own little well and 
thinking that the whole world is my little well. The 
•Christian its in his little well and thinks the whole world 
is his well. The Mohammedan sits in his little well and 
thinks that is the whole world. I have to thank you o r 
America for the gi at attempt you are making io break 
down the barrios of this little world of ours, and hope 
• hat, in the future, the Lord will help you to accomplish 
your purpose. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 'S WORKS 

PAPER ON HINDUISM 



Read at the Parliament on 19th September, 1893 

Three religions now stand in the world which have 
come down to us from time prehistoric—Hinduism.. 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism. They have all received 
tremendous shocks" and all of them prove by their survival 
their internal strength. But while Judaism failed to absorb 
Christianity and was driven out of its place of-birth by Its 
all-conquering daughter, and a handful of Parsis is all that 
remains to tell the tale of their grand religion, sect after 
sect arose in India and seemed to shake the religion 
of the Vedas to its very foundations, but like the 
waters of the seashore in a tremendous earthquake it 
receded onlj' for a while, only to return in an all-absorbing 
flood, a thousand times more vigorous, and when the 
tumult of the rush was over, these sects were all sucked in, 
absorbed and assimilated into the immense body of the 
mother faith. I 

From the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philoso ¬ 
phy, of which the latest discoveries of sci-rice seem like 
4 echoes, to the low ideas of idolatry with its multifarious 
mythology, the agnosticism of the Buddhists and the 
atheism of the Jains, each and all have a place in the 
Hindu’s religion. 

Where then, the question arises, where is the common 
centre to vdrich all these widely diverging radii converge? 
Where is the common basis upon which all these 
seemingly hopeless contradictions rest ? And this is the 
question 1 shall attempt to answer. 

The Hindus have received their religion through 
revelation, the Vedas, i hey hold that the Vedas are with¬ 
out beginning and without end. It may sound ludicrous 
to this audience, how a book can be without beginning 
or end. Bui by the Vedas no books are meant. They 
\ msr’.n the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws discover'd 
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different persons in different times. Just as the law of 
gravitation existed before its discover}', and would exist 
if all humanity forgot it, so is it with the laws that-govern 
the spiritual world, 1 he moral, ethical, and spiritual 
relations between soul and soul and between individual 
spirits and the Father of all spirits, were there before their 
discovery, and would remain even if we forgot them. 

The discoverers of these laws are called Rishis, and 
v/e honour them as perfected beings. 1 am glad to tel! 
this audience that some of the very greatest or them were 
women. 

Here it may be said that these laws as laws may be 
without end, but they must have had a beginning. I he 
Vedas teach us that creation is without beginning or end. 
Science is said to have proved that the sum total of cosmic! 
energy is always the same. Then, if : was a time wheiV. 
nothing existed, where was all thisf anifested energy? 
Some say it was in a potential form in God. In that case 
God is sometimes potential and sometimes kinetic, which 
would make Him mutable. Everything mutable is a 
compound, and everything compound must undergo that 
change which is called destruction. So God would die. 
which is absurd, i herefore there never was a time when 
there was no creation. 

If I may be allowed to use a simile, creation and 
creator are two lines, without beginning and without end, 
running parallel to each other. God is the over-active 
providence, bv whose power systems after systems ave 
being evolved out of chaos, made to run for a time and 
again destroyed. 1 his is what the Brahmana boy repeats 
every day: " The sun and the moon 9 the Lord created 
tif^e the suns . moons c' previous cycles.' 

Here I sta 1 and if I shut my « yes, and try to conceive 
my : dstence, 1, 44 !/ “ I,’ what is the idea before 

me? The u ;a of a body. Am 1, then, nothing htU a 
corcbin^lion cf rr ..aerial substances/ The Vedas declare. 
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o, I am a spirit living in a body. I am not the body. 
The body wdl die, but 1 shall not die. Here am I in this 
bod 3 '’ * it will fall, but I shall go on living. I had also 
a past. i he soul was not created, for creation means a 
combination which means a certain future dissolution. If 
ti sn the soul was created, it must die. Some are born 
happy, enjoy perfect health, with beautiful body, mental 
vigour and ail wants supplied. Others are born miserable, 
some are without hands or feet, others again are idiots, 
and only drag on a wretched existence. Why, if they are 
tall created, why does a just and merciful God create one 
happy and another unhappy, why is He so partial? Nor 
would it mend matters in the least to hold that those who 
are miserable in this life will be happy in a future one. 
Why should a man be miserable even here in the reign 
cf a just and merciful God? 

In the second place, the idea of a creator God does not 
explain the anomaly, but simply expresses the cruel fiat 
of an all-powerful being. There must have been causes, 
then, before his birth, to make a man miserable or happy 
and those were his past actions. 

Are not all the tendencies of the mind and the body 
accounted for by inherited aptitude? Here are two 
^parallel lines of existence—one of the mind, the other of 
\ matter. If matter an * its transformations answer for all 
j that we have, there is no necessity for supposing the 
'existence of a soul. But it cannot be proved that thought 
has been evolved out of matter, and if a philosophical 
monism is inevitable, spiritual monism is certc: 7 y logical 
and no less desirable than a materialistic monk ; but 
neither of these is necessary here. 

We cannot deny that bodies acquire certain tendene'es 
from heredity, but those tendencies only mean the physical 
configuration, through which a peculiar mind alone can act 
in a peculiar way. There are other tendencies peculiar to 
a soul r: v d By its pa?t actions. And a soul with a ertain 
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'nclency would by the laws of affinity take birth in a body 
which is the fittest instrument for the display of that ten¬ 
dency. 1 his is in accord with science, for science wants 
to explain everything by habit, and habit is got through 
repetitions. So repetitions are necessary to explain the 
natural habits of a new-bcrn soul. And since they were 
not obtained in this present life, they must have com 
down from past lives. 

There is another suggestion. Taking all these for 
/ granted, how is it that I do not remember anything of 
my past life? This can be sasily explained. I am now 
speaking English. It is not my mother tongue, in fact 
no words of my mother tongue are now present in my 
consciousness : but let me try to bring them up, and they 
rush in ! hat shows that consciousness is only the su) ace 
of the mental ocean, and within its depths are storec up 
all our experiences. 1 ry and struggle, they would com - 
up and you would be conscious even of your past liia. 

This is direct and demonstrative evidence. Verification 
is the perfect proof of a theory, and here is the challenge 
thrown to the world by the Rishis. We have discovered 
’he secret b 3 r which the very depths of the ocean of 
memory can be stirred up —try it and you would gr t a 
complete reminiscence of 3 'our past life. 

So then the Hindu believes that he is a spirit. Him 
the sword cannot pierce —him die fire cannot burn— -bun 
the water ran not melt—him the air cannot dry. JfTte 
Hindu believes that every soul is a circle whose circum¬ 
ference is nowhere, but whose centre is located in the 


body, and that dca'h means the change of this centre from 
body to body. Nor is the soul bound by the conditions 
of matter. In its very essence it is free unbounded, holy , 
pure and perfect. But somehow or other it finds itself 
tied down io matter, and thinks of itself as matter. 

VI hy should the free, perfect and pure being be thus 
under the. thraldom of matt «, is the next question. How 
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xi the perfect soul be deluded into the belief that it :s 
imperfect ? We have been told that the Hindus shirk 
the question and say that no such question can be there 
Some thinkers want to answer it by positing one or more 
quasi-perfect beings, and use big scientific names to ill! 
up the gap. But naming is not explaining. The question 
remains the same. How can the perfect become the quasi¬ 
perfect ; how can the pure, the absolute, change even a 
microscopic particle of its nature? But the Hindu is sincere. 
He does not want to take shelter ui^der sophistry. He is 
brave enough to face the question in a manly fashion ; 
and his answer is: ‘I do not know. I do not know how 
the perfect being, the soul, came to think of itself as 
iiYiperfect, as joined to and conditioned by matter. But 
the fact is a fact for all that It is a fact in everybody’s 
consciousness that one thinks of oneself as the body. The 
Hindu does not attempt to explain why one thinks one is 
the body. The answer that it is the will of God is no 
explanation. This is nothing more than what the Hindu 
says, * I do not know.” 

Well, then, the human soul is eternal and immortal, 
perfect and infinite, and death means only a change of 
centre from one body to another. 1 he present: - deter¬ 
mined by our past actions, and the future by the present. 
The soul will go on evolving up or reverting back from 
birth to birth and death to death. But heie is another 
question: (s man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised one 
| moment on the foamy crest of a billow and dashed down 
{Into a yawning chasm the next, rcTling to and fro at the 
I mercy of good and bad actions—a powerless, helpless 
J wreck in an ever-raging, ever-rushing, uncompromising 
f current of cause and effect ; a little moth placed under the 
wheel of causation, which rolls on crushing everything in 
its way and waits not for th■* widow’s tears or the orphan's 
cry? The heart sinks at the idea, yet this is the ’aw of 
Nature. Is there no hope? Is there no e cape?- -was -he 
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went up from the bottom of the heart of despair. 
It reached the throne of mercy, and words of hope and 
consolation came down and inspired a Vedic sage, and 
he stood up before the world and in trumpet voice 
proclaimed the glad tidings: “Hear, ye children of 
immortal bliss! even ye that reside in higher spheres ! 

1 have found the Ancient One who is beyond all darkness, 
all delusion: knowing Him alone you shall be saved from 
death over again.** “Children of immortal bliss ’*—what 
a sweet, what a hopeful name ! Allow me to call you, 
brethren, by that sweet name—heirs of immortal bliss— 
yea, the Hindu refuses to call you sinners. Ye are the 
Children of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and 
perfect being 3 . Ye divinities on earth—sinners! It is a 
sin to call a man so ; it is a standing libel on human nature 
Come up O lions, and shake off the delusion that you 
are sheep ; you are souls immortal, spirits free, blest and 
eternal ; ye are not matter, ye are not bodies ; matte) i: 
your servant, not you the servant of matter. 

Thus it is that the Vedas proclaim not a dreadful 
combination of unforgiving laws, not an endless prison 
of cause and effect, but that at the head of all these 
laws, in and through every particle of matter and force, 
stands One, “by whose command the wind blows, the 
fire burns, the clouds rain, and death stalks upon the 
earth.** 

And what is His nature? 

He is everywhere, the pure and formless Ore, the 
Almighty and the All-merciful. “ Thou art our father. 
Thou art our mother, Thou our beloved friend, Thou 
ait the source of all strength ; give us strength.. Thou art 
He that beareth the burdens of the universe ; help mu 
bear the little burden of this life/ Thus sang the Risn:> 
of the Vedas. And how to worship Him? Through love. 

*1 ij to be worshipped as the one beloved, deerer than 
everything in this and the next life/* 
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j his is the doctrine of love declared in the Vedas, 
sr.-ri let us see how it is fully developed and taught by 
Krishna, whom the Hindus believe to have been God 
incarnate on earth. 

He taught that a man ought to live in this world like 
- a lotus leaf, wnich grows in water but is never moistened 


by water ; so a man ought to live in the world—his heart 
co God and his bands to work. 

It is good to love God for hope of reward in this or 
the next world, but it is better to love. God for love’s 
sake, and the prayer goes: “ Lord, I do not want wealth, 
nor children, nor learning. If it be Thy will, I shall 
go from birth to birth, but grant me this, that 1 may 
love Thee without the hope of reward—love unselfishly 
for love’s sake.” One of the disciples of Krishna, the 
then c.inperor of India, was driven from his kingdom by 
his enemies and had to take shelter with his queen, in 
a .orcst in the Himalayas, and there one day the queen 
asked him how it was that he, the most virtuous of men, 
should suffer so much misery. Yudhishthira answered, 
“Behold, my queen, the Himalayas, how grand and 
beautiful they are ; I love them. They do not give me 
anything, but my nature is to love the grand, the beauti¬ 
fy, therefore i love them. Similarly, 1 love the Lord. 
He is the scarce of all beauty, of all sublimity. He is 
the only object to be loved ; my nature is to love Him, 
and, therefore, I love. I do not pray for anything ; I do 
not ask for anything. Let I lim place me wherever He 
hkes. I must love Him for love’s sake. ! cannot trad' 


in love. 


I he Vedas teach that the soul is divine, only held 
in the bondage of matter ; perfection will be reached 
wren this bond will burst, and the word they use for it 
is, therefore, Mukti—freedom, freedom from the bonds of 
imperfection, freedom from death and misery. 

And this bondage can oHy fall off through the 
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of God, and this mercy comes on the pure. So 
purity is the condition of His mercy. How does that 
mercy act? He reveals Himself to the pure heart ; the 
pure and the stainless see God, yea even in this life, then, 
and then only all the crookedne.ss of the heart is made 
straight. Then all doubt ceases. He is no more the 
freak of a terrible law of causation. This is the very 
centre, the very vital conception of Hinduism. The 
Hindu does not want to live upon words and theories. 
If there are existences beyond the ordinary sensuous, 
existence, he wants to come face to face with them, if 
there is a soul in him which is not matter, if there is an 
all-merciful universal Soul, he will go to Him direct. He 
must see Him, and that alone can destroy all doubt:. 
•So the best proof a Hindu sage gives about the soul, about 
God, is: J have seen the soul ; I have seen God.*’ And 
that is the only condition of perfection. The Hindu 
religion does not consist in struggles and attempts to 
believe a certain doctrine or dogma, but in realising— not 
in believing, but in being and becoming. 

1 hus the whole object of their system is by constant 
struggle to become perfect, to become divine, to reach 
^od and see God, and this reaching God, seeing God, 
becoming perfect veil as the Father in Heaven is perfect, 
constitutes the religion of the Hindus. 

/ And w hat becomes of a man when he attains 
perfection? He lives a* life of bliss infinite. He enjoys 
infinite and perfect bliss, having obtained the only thing 
in which man ought to have pleasure, namely God, and 
enjoys the bliss with God. 

So far all the Hindus are agreed. This is the common 
religion of all the sects of India ; but then perfe :don 
iu absolute, and the absolute cannot be two or three. It 
cannot have any qualities. It cannot be an individual. 
And go when a soul becomes perfect and absolute > it 
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:ome one with Brahman, and it would nly 
realise the Lord as the perfection, the reality, of its awn 
nature and existence, the existence absolute, knowledge 
• absolute, and bliss absolute. We have often and often 
read this ^called the losing of individuality and becoming 
a stock or a stone. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” 

I tell you it is nothing of the kind. If it is happiness 
to enjoy the consciousness of this small body, it must 
be greater happiness to enjoy the consciousness of two 
bodies, the measure of happiness increasing with the 
consciousness of an increasing number of bodies, tne aim, 
the ultimate of happiness being reached when it would 
become a universal consciousness. 

Therefore, to gain this infinite universal individuality, 
this miserable little prison-individuaiity must go. Then 
a!one can death cease when 1 am one with life, then 
alone cen misery cease when I am one with happiness 
itselt, then alone can all errors cease when I am one 
with knowledge itseh ; and this is the necessary scientific 
conclusion Science has proved to me that physical 
individuality is a delusion, that really my body is one 
little continuously changing body in an unbroken ocean of 
matter and Advait; (unity) is the necessary conclusic i 
with my" other counterpart, soul. 

Science is nothing but the finding of unity. As soon 
r* science would reach perfect unity, it would stop from 
further progress, bec ause it would reach the goal. I hus 
Chemistry could not progress farther when it would 
discover one element out of which all others could be 
made Physics would stop when it would be able to 
fulfil its services in discovering one energy of which all 
the others aw but manifestations, and the science of 
rchgion become perfect when it would discover Him 
who is the one life in a universe of death. Him who is 
'he constant basis of an ever-changing worlc. One who 
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only Soul of which all souls are hut delusive 
manifestations. Thus is it, through multiplicity and 
duality, that the ultimate unity is reached. Religion can 
go no farther. This is the goal of all science. 

All science is hound to come to this conclusion in 
the long run. Manifestation, and not creation, is the 
word of science today, and the Hindu is only glad that 
what he has been cherishing in his bosom for ages is 
going to he taught in more forcible language, and with 
further light from the latest conclusions of science. 

Descend we now from the aspirations of philosophy 
to the religion of the ignorant. At the very outset, I may 
tell you that there is no polytheism in India. In every 
temple, if one stands by and listens, one will find the 
worshippers applying all the attributes of God, including 
omnipresence, to the images. It is not polytheism, nor 
would the name henctheism explain the situation. “ The 
rose called by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
Names are not explanations. 

I remember, as a boy, hearing a Christian missionary 
preach to a crowd in India. Among other sweet things 
he was telling them was, that if he gave a blow to their 
idol with his stick, what could it do ? One of his hearers 
sharply answered, “If 1 abuse your God, what can He 
do? You would be punished, ' said the preacher, 

when you d;e. So my idol will punish you when 
you die,” retorted the Hindu. 

I he tree is known by its fruits. When 1 have seen 
amongst them that are called idolators, men, the like of 
whom in morality and spirituality and love I have never 
f een anywhere, I stop and ask myself. 44 Car sin beget 
holiness ?” 

Superstition is a great enemy of man. but bigotry is 
worse. Why does a Christian go to church? Why is 
the cross holv? Why is the face turned toward ihe skv 
in prayerWhy are ther so many images in the 
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tholic Church? Why are there so many images in the 
minds of Protestants when they pray? My brethren, we 
can no more think about anything without a mental 
image than we can live without breathing. By the law of 
association the material image calls up the mental idea 
and vice versa. This is why the Hindu uses an external 
symbol when he worships. He will tell you. it helps to 
keep his mind fixed on the Being to whom he prays. 
He knows as well as you do that the image is not God, 
is not omnipresent. After all, how much does omni¬ 
presence mean to almost the whole world? It stands 
merely as a word, a symbol. Has God superficial area? 
li not, when we repeat that word * omnipresent/’ we think 
of the extended sky or of space, that is all. 

As we find that somehow or other, by the lav/s of 
our mental constitution, we have to associate our ideas 
of infinity with the image of the blue sky, or of the sea, 
so we naturally connect our idea of holiness with the 
image of a church, a mosque or a cross. The Hindus 
have associated the ideas of holiness, purity, truth, 
omnipresence, and such other ideas with different images 
rnd forms. But with this difference that while some 
people devote their whole lives to their idol of a church 
and never rise higher, because with them religion mear:j 
an intellectual assent to certain doctrines and doing 
good to their fellows, the whole religion of the Hindu 
centred in realisation. Man is to become divi .e by 
realising the divine. Idols or temples or churches or 
Locks ar, only the supports, the helps, of his spiritual 
childhood but on and on he must progress. 

He must not stop anywhere. “ External iVorship , 
material worship /’ say :he scriptures, “ is the lowest 
stage ; struggling to rise high, mental prayer is the next 
stage, hut the highest siage is when the Lord has been 
recused.” Mark, the same earnest man who is kneeling 
before the idol tells you, ' Him the sun cannot express , 
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v nojMtfie moon, nor the sfars, the lightning cannot express 
Him , nor lohet u?e speak of as fire ; through Him they 
shine. f> But he does not abuse any one’s idol or call its 
worship sin. He recognises in it a necessary stage or life. 
“The child is father of the man Would it be right for 
an old man to say that childhood is a sin or youth a sin? 

If a man can realise his divine nature with the help 
of an image, would it be right to call that a sin? Nor, 
even when he has passed that stage, should he call it 
an error? To the Hindu, man is not travelling from 
error to truth, but from truth to truth, from lower to 
higher truth. To him all the religions, from the lowest 
fetishism to the highest absolutism, mean so many 
attempts of the human soul to grasp and realise the 
Infinite, each determined by the conditions of its birth 
and association, and each of these marks a stage of 
progress ; and every soul is a young eagle soaring higher 
and higher, gathering more and more strength till it 
reaches the Glorious Sun. 


Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and the Hindu 
has recognised it. Every other religion lays down certain 
fixed dogmas, and tries to force society to adopt them. 

3t places before society only one coat which must fit 
Jack and John and Henry, all alike. If it does not fit 
John or Henry, he must go without a coat to cover his 
body. The Hindus have discovered that the absolute 
can only be realised, or thought of, or stated, through K 
the relative, and the images, crosses and crescents are 
simply so many symbols—so many negs to hang the 
spiritual ideas on. It is not that this help is necessary 
for every one, but those that do not need it have no 
right to say that it is wrong. Nor is it compulsory in 
Hinduism. 

One thing I must tell you. Idolatry in India does 
not mean anything norrible. It is not the mother of 
harlots. On the other hand, it is die attempt of un- 
1—3 
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veloped minds to grasp high spiritual truths. The 
Hindus have their faults, they sometimes have their 
exceptions ; but mark this, they are always for punishing 
their own bodies, and never for cutting the throats of 
their neighbours. If the Hindu fanatic burns himself on 
the pyre, he never lights the fire of Inquisition. And 
even this cannot be laid at the door of his religion any 
more than the burning of witches can be laid at the door 
of Christianity. 


To the Hindu, then, the whole world of religions 
is only a travelling, a coming up, of different men and 
women, through various conditions and circumstances, 
to the same goal. Every religion is only evolving a 
God out of the material man, and the same God is the 
inspirer of all of them. Why, then, are there so many 
contradictions? they are only apparent, says the Hindu. 
The contradictions come from the same truth adapting 
itself to the varying circumstances of different natures. 

It is the same light coming through glasses of different 
colours. And these little variations are necessary for 
purposes of adaptation. But in the heart of everything 
the same truth reigns. The Lord has declared to the 
Hindu in His incarnation as Krishna, ‘7 am in every 
religion as the thread through a string of pearls . Wher¬ 
ever thou scesi extraordinary holiness and extraordinary 
power raising and purifying humanity , fcrzou; thou that ! 
am there/* And what has been the result? I challenge 
the world to find, throughout the whole system of 
Sanskrit philosophy, any such expression as that the 
Hu lu alone will be saved an* ! not others. Says Vyasa, 
We find perfect men even beyond th pale of cat 
caste and creed/* One thing more. How, *.hen, can 
the Hindu, whose whole fabric of thought centres in God, 
believe in Buddhism which is agnostic, or in Jair ism 
which is atheistic? 
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The Buddhists or the jains do not depend upon God ; 
but the whole force of their religion is directed to the 
great central truth in every religion, to evolve a God out 
of man. They have not seen the Father, but they have 
-een the Son. And he that hath seen the Son hath seen 
the Father also. 

This, brethren, is a short sketch of the religious ideas 
of the Hindus. The Hindu may have failed to carry out 
ali his.plans, but if there is ever to be a universal religion, 
it must be one which will have no location in place or 
time ; which will be infinite, like the God it will preach, 
and whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna 
and ot Christ, on saints and sinners alike ; which will 
not be Brahminic or Buddhistic, Christian or Moham¬ 
medan, but the sum total of all these, and still have in¬ 
finite space for development ; which in its catholicity 
will embrace in its infinite arms, and find a place for, 
every human being, from the lowest grovelling savage 
not far removed from the brute, to the highest man 
towering by the virtues of his head and heart almost 
above humanity, making society stand in awe of him 
and doubt his human nature. It will be a religion which 
will have no place for persecution or intolerance in its 
polity, which will recognise divinity in every man and 
woman, and whose whole scope, whose whole force, will 
be centred in aiding humanity 1 ' to realise its own true, 
d'.vine nature. 


Offer such a religion and all the nations will follow 
you. Asoka’s council was a council of the Buddhist faith. 
Akbar’s, though more to the purpose, was only a parlour¬ 
meeting. It was reserved for America to proclaim o 
all quarters of the globe that the Lord is in every 
religion. 

May He who is the Brahman of ihr Hindus, the 
Ahura-Mazda of the Zoroa strip, ns, the Buddha of le 
Buddhists, the Jehovah of the Jews, the Father in hC ver. 
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Christians, give strength to you to carry out your 
noble idea I The star arose in the East ; it travelled 
steadily towards the West, sometimes dimmed and some¬ 
times effulgent, till it made a circuit of the world, and 
now it is again rising on the very horizon of the East, 


the borders of the Sanpo, a thousandfold more effulgent 
than it ever was before. 

Hail, Columbia, motherland of liberty! It Has been 
given to thee, who never dipped her hand in her neigh¬ 
bour’s blood, who never found out that the shortest way 
of becoming rich was by robbing one’s neighbours, it 
lias been given to thee to march at the vanguard of 
civilisation with the flag of harmony. 


RELIGION NOT THE CRYING NEED OF INDIA 

20th September, 1893 

Christians must always be ready for good criticism, 
and 1 hardly think that you will mind if I make a little 
criticism. You Christians, who are so fond of sending 
out missionaries to save the soul of the heathen — why 
do you not try to save their bodies from starvation? In 
India, during the terrible famines, thousands died from 
hunger, yet you Christians did nothing. ^ ou erect 
churches all through India, but the crying evil in the 
East is not religion—they have religion enough—but it 
is bread that the suffering millions of burning mdia cry 
CAi for with parched throats. ihey ask us for bread, 
out we give them stones. It is an insult to a starving 
people to offer them religion ; it is an insult to a starving 
man to teach him metaphysics. In India a priest that 
preached for money would lose caste and be spat upon 
b y the people. : came here to seek aid for my im¬ 
poverished people, and \ fully realised how difficult 
was to get help for heathens from Christians in a Christian 
land. 
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BUDDHISM, THE FULFILMENT OF HINDUISM 

26th September, 1893 



1 am not a Buddhist, as you have heard, and yet 
I am. If China, or Japan, or Ceylon follow the teach¬ 
ings of the Great Master, India worships him as God 
incarnate on earth. You have just now heard that I am 
going to criticise Buddhism, but by that I wish you co 
understand only this. Far be it from me to criticise him 
whom 1 worship as God incarnate on earth. But our 
views about Buddha are that he was not understood 
properly by his disciples. The relation between Hindu¬ 
ism (by Hinduism, I mean the religion of the Vedas) 
and what is called Buddhism at the present day, is nearly 
the same as between Judaism and Christianity. Jesus 
Christ was a Jew, and Shakya Muni was a Hindu. The 
Jews rejected Jesus Christ, nay, crucified him, and the 
Hindus have accepted Shakya Muni as God and worship 
him. But the real difference that we Hindus want to 
show between modern Buddhism and what we should 
understand as the teachings of Lord Buddha lies prin¬ 
cipally in this: Shakya Muni came to preach nothing 
new. He ako, like Jesus,’ came to fulfil and not to 
destroy. Only, in the case of Jesus, it was the old $ 
people, the Jews, who did not understand him. while in | 
the case of Buadha, it was hie own followers who did ' 
not realise .he import of his teachings. As the Jew did 
not understand the fulfilment of the Old Testament, so 
the Buddhist did not understand the fulfilment of the 
tilths of the Hindu religion. Again, I repeat, Shakya 
Muni came not to destroy, but he was the fulfilment, the 
logical conclusion, the logical development of the re ligion 
of the Hindus. 

The religion of the Hindus is divided into two pa?Ls, 
the ceremonial and die spiritual. The spiritual »riion k 
specially studied by the monks. 
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that there is no caste. A man from the highest 
caste and a man from the lowest may become a monk 
in India and the two castes become equal. In religion 
there is no caste ; caste is simply a social institution. 
Shakya Muni himself was a monk, and it was his glor:/ 
that he had the large-heartedness to bring out the truths 
from the hidden Vedas and throw them broadcast all 
over the world. He was the first being in the world who 
brought missionarising into practice —nay, he was the first 
to conceive the idea of proselytising. 

The great glory of the Master lay in his wonderful 
sympathy for everybody, especially for the ignorant and 
the poor. Some of his disciples were Brahmins. When 
Buddha was teaching, Sanskrit was no more the spoken 
language in India. It was then only in the books of the 
learned. "Some of Buddha’s Brahmin disciples wanted to 
translate his teachings into Sanskrit, but he distinctly 
told them, ' 1 am for the poor, for the people ; let me 
epeak in the tongue of the people.” And so to this day 
the great bulk of his teachings are in the vernacular of 
that day in India. 

Whatever may be the position of philosophy, what- 
s /er may be the position of metaphysics, so long as there 
is such a thing as death in the world, so long as there is 
s :ch a thing as weakness in the human heart, so long as 
tnere is a cry going out of the heart of man in his very 
i weakness, there shall be a faith in God. 

On the philosophic side the disciples of the Great 
Master dashed themselves against the eternal rocks of the 
Vedas and could not crush them, and on the other side 
"■hey took away from the nation that eternal God to which 
every one, man or woman, clings so fondjy. And the 
result was that Buddhism had to die a natural death in 
India. At the present day there is not one who calls 
oneself a Buddhist in India, the land of its birth. 

But at the same time, Brahminism lost something— - 
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t reforming zeal, that wonderful sympathy and charity 
for everybody, that wonderful leaven which Buddhism had 
brought to the masses and which had rendered Indian 
society so great that a Greek historian who wrote about 
India of that time was led to say that no Hindu vas known 
to tell an untruth and no'Hindu woman was known to be 
unchaste. 

Hinduism cannot live without Buddhism, nor Bud¬ 
dhism without Hinduism. Then realise what the separa¬ 
tion has shown to us, that the Buddhists cannot stand 
without the brain and philosophy of the Brahmins, nor 
the Brahmin without the heart of the Buddhist. This 
separation between the Buddhists and the Brahmins is 
the cause of the downfall of India. That is why India is 
populated by three hundred millions of beggars, and that 
is why India has been the slave of conquerors for the last 
thousand years. Let us then join the wonderful intellect 
of the Brahmin with the heart, the noble soul, the wonder¬ 
ful humanising power of the Great Master. 


ADDRESS AT THE FINAL SESSION 

27th September, 1893 

The World’s Parliament of Religions has become an 
accomplished fact, and the merciful Father has helped 
those who laboured to bring it into existence, and crowned 
with success their most unselfish labour. 

My thanks to those noble souls whose large hearts 
and love of train first dreamed this wonderful dream and 
then realised it. My thanks to the shower of liberal senti¬ 
ments that has overflowed this platform. My thanks to 
this enlightened audience for their uniform kindness to 
me and for their appreciation of every thought that tends 
to smooth the. friction of religions. A few jarring notes 
Vvcre heard from time to time in this harmony. My special 
thanks to them, for they have, by their striking contrast, 
made general harmony the sweeter. 
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M jch has been said of the common ground of religious 
unity. I am not going just now to venture my own theory. 
But if any one here hopes that this unity will come by 
the triumph of any one of the religions and the destruction 
of the others, to him I say, “Brother, yours is an impos¬ 
sible hope.” Do I wish that the Christian would become 
Hindu? God forbid. Do I wish that the Hindu or Buddhist 
would become Christian? God forbid. 


Ihe seed is put in the ground, and earth and air and 
water are placed around it. Does the seed become the 
earth, or the air, or the water? No. It becomes a plant, 
it develops after the law of its own growth, assimilates 
the air, the earth, and the water, converts them into plant 
substance, and grows into a plant. 

Similar is the case with religion. The Christian is not 
t i become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Bud- 
Vdhist to become a Christian. But each must assimilate 
the spirit of the others and yet preserve his individuality 
and grow according to his own law of growth. 

If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to 
the world it is this: It has proved to the world that 
holiness, purity and charity are not the exclusive posses- 
sions of any church in the world, and that every system 
has produced men and women of the most exalted 
character. In the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams 
of the exclusive survival of his own religion and the 
de truction of the others, 1 pity him. from the bottom of 
my heart, and point out to him that upon the banner of 
every religion will soon i.c written, in spite of resistance: 
“Help and not Fight,” ‘‘Assimilation and not Destruc¬ 
tion/’ “ Harmony and Peace and not Dissension/ 
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CHAPTER I 

KARMA SN ITS EFFECT ON CHARACTER 

! he word Karma is derived from the Sanskrit Kr : . 
to do ; all action is Karma. I echnically, this word also 
means the effects of actions. In connection with meta¬ 
physics, it sometimes means the effects, of which our 
past actions were the causes. But in Karma-Yoga we 
have simply to do with the word Karma as meaning work, 
-The goal of mankind is knowledge. That is the one ideal j 
placed berore us by Eastern philosophy. Pleasure is not! 
the goal o! man, but knowledge. Pleasure and happiness/ 
come to an end. It is a mistake to suppose that pleasures 
is the goal, i he cause of all the miseries we have in ther 
wor ld is that men fool ishly think pleasure to be the idea, 
to ^stii ve lor. A.Ftel a time man finds thatTFT5~nur'Kappi-r 
ness, but “knowledge, towards which he is going, and that 
both pleasure and pain arc great teachers, and that he 
learns as much from evil as from good. As pleasure and 
pain pass before his soul they leave upon it different 
picture:;, and he result of these combined impressions 
is what is called man’s “ character.” If you take the 
character of any man, it really is but the aggregate of 
tendencies, the sum total of the bent of his mind ; you 
will find that misery and happiness are equal factors in 
he formation of that character. Good and evil have an 
equal share in moulding character, and in some instances 
mi-ory is a g.eate teacher than happiness. In studying 
she great characters the world has produced. I dare say. 
m .he vast majority of cases, it would be found that it 
V' as misery that taught more than happiness, it was 
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verty that taught more than wealth, it was blows that 
brought out their inner fire more than praise, f ( 

Now this knowledge, again, is inherent in man. No 
knowledge comes from outside ; it is all inside. What 
we say a man “knows,'* should, in strict psychological 
language, be what he “discovers" or “unveils**; what a 
man “iearns** is really what he “discovers,” by taking 
the cover off his own soul, which is a mine of infinite 
knowledge. We say Newton discovered gravitation. 
Was it sitting anywhere in a corner waiting for him? It 
was in his own mind ; the time came and he found it out. 

knowledge that the world has ever received comes 
from the mind ; the infinite library of the universe is in 
your own mind. 1 he external world is simply the sug¬ 
gestion, the occasion, which sets you to study your own 
mind, but the object of your study is always your own 
mi ndyS, Die falling of an apple gave the suggestion tc 
Newton, and he studied his own mind. He rearranged all 
the previous links of thought in his mind and discovered 
a new link among them, which we call the law of gravita¬ 
tion. It was not in the apple nor in anything in ihe centre 
of the earth. All knowledge therefore, secular or spiritual, 
is in the human mind. In many cases it is not discovered, 
but remains covered, and when the covering is being 
slowly taken off we say “we are learning,” and the 
advance of knowledge is made by the advance of this 
process of uncovering. The man from whom this veil 19 
being lilted is the more knowing man, the man upon 
whom it lies thick h ignorant, and the man from whom 
it has entirely gone is all-knowing, omniscient. There 
have been omniscient men, and, 1 believe, '" ere will be 
yet ; and that there will be myriads of them in the cycles 
to come. Like fire in a piece of flint, knowledge exists 
in the mind ; suggestion is the friction which brings it 
out. So with all our feelings and actions—our tears and 
our smiles, our joys and our griefs, ur weeping and our 
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ghter, our curses and our blessings, our praises and 
our blames — every one of these we may find, if we calmly 
study our own selves, to have been brought out from 
within ourselves by so many blows. The result is what 
we are. All these blows taken together are called ..^arr., 
—work, action. Every mental and physical blow that is 
given to the soul, by which, as it were, {ire is struck from 
it, and by which its own power and knowledge arc dis¬ 
covered, is Karma, this word being used in its widest 
sense. Thus v/e are all doing Karma all the time. I am 
talking to you ; that is Karma. You are listening: thac 
is Karma. We breathe: that is Karma. We walk: 


Karma // E verything- we do , physical or m ental, is Karm a, y/ 
and it leaves its marks on^us. 

1 here are ceriain works which are, as it were, die 
aggregate, the sum total, of a large number of smaller 
works. If we stand near the seashore and hear the waves 
dashing against the shingle, we think it is such a great 
noise, and yet we know that one wave is really composed 
of millions and lillions of minute waves. Each one of 
these is making a noise, and yet we do not catch it ; it 
is only wl en they become the big aggregate that we her, . 
Similarly, every pulsation of the heart is work. Certain 
kinds of work we feel and they become tangible to us ; 
they are, at the same time, the aggregate of a number of 
small works. II you really want to judge of the character \ 
of a man look not at his great performances. Every fool \ 
may become a hero at one time or another. Watch a 
man do his moat common actions ; those are indeed the 
things which will tell you the. real character of a great \ 
man. Great occasions rouse even the lowest of human j 
beings to some kind of greatness,$but^he alone is the 
really great man whose character is great always, the 
same wherever he be// 

Kanna in ie* effect on character is the moot tremor*- 
dous power that mm has to deal with. Man is, at it were, 
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, and is attracting all the powers of the universe 
towards himself, and in this centre is fusing them all and 
again sending them off in a big current. Such a centre 
is the real man the almighty, the omniscient, and he 
draws the whole universe towards him. Good and bad, 
misery and happiness, all are running towards him and 
clinging round him ; and out of them he fashions the 
mighty stream of tendency called character and throws it 
outwards. As he has the power of drawing in anything, 
so has he the power of throwing it out. \ 

All the actions that we sec in the world, all the move- 
merts in human society, all the works that we have around 
us, are sin ply the display, of thought, the manifestation 
oi the will of man. Machines or instruments, cities, ships, 
or men-of-war, all these are simply the manifestation of 
the will of man ; and this will is caused by character, and 
character is manufactured by Karma. As is Karma, so i? 
the manifestation of the will. Then men of mighty will the 
world has produced have all been tremendous workers 
—gigantic souls, with wills powerful enough to over¬ 
turn. worlds, wills they got by persistent work, through 
' ges and ages. Such a gigantic will as that of a Buddha 
or a Jesus could not be obtained in one life, for we know 
who their fathers v/ere. It is not known that their fathers 
ever sp ke a word for the good of mankind. Millions and 
millions of carpenters like Joseph had gone ; millions are 
still living. Millions and millions of petty kings like 
Buddha s father had. been in the world. If it was only a 
case of hereditary transmission, how do you account for 
tN.s petty prince, who was not, perhaps, obeyed by his 
own servant, producing this son, whom half a world 
vyoiships? How do you explain the gulf between the 
carpenter and hb son, whom millions of human being' 
worship as God? It cannot be solved by the theory of 
heredity. The gigantic will which Buddha d Jesus 
threw over the world, whence did it me? Whence came 
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this^ accumulation 
through ages and 


of power? It must have been thtei'e 
ages, continually growing bigger and 
bigger, until it burst on society in a Buddha, or a Jesus, 
even rolling down to the present day. 

this is determined by Karma, work. No one can 
get anything unless he earns it. This is an eternal 
We may sometimes think it is not so. but in the long run 
we become convinced of it. A man may struggle all his 
life for riches ; he may cheat thousands, but he finds at 
last that he did not deserve to become rich, and his life • 
becomes a trouble and a nuisance to him. We may go 
on accumulating things for our physical enjoyment, but 
only what we earn is really ours. A fool may buy all 
the books in the world, and they will be in his library ; 
but he will be able to read only those that- he deserves to, 
and this deserving is produced by Karma. Our Karina 
determines what we deserve and what we can assimilate. 

Vwe are responsible for what we are ; and whatever we 
wish ourselves to be, we have the power to make our¬ 
selves. If what we are now has been the result of our 
own past actions, it cert&inb/ follows that whatever we 
wish to be in.future can be produced by our present 
actions ; so we have to know how to act^T You will say, 
“What is the use of learning how to work? Every one 
works in some way . v other in this world, ” But there is 
such a thing as frittering away our energies. With regard 
to Karma-Yoga, the Gita says that it is doing work with 
cleverness and as a science: by knowing how to work, 
one can obtain the greatest results. You must remember 
that all work is singly to bring out the power of the mind 
which is already there, to wake up the soul. The power 
is inside every man, 30 is knowledge ; the diderent works 
ar> hke blows to bring them out to cause these giants 
to wake up. 

Man works with various motives. t here cannot be 
work without motive. Some people want to get fame, 
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they work for fame. Other j want money, and they 
work for money. Others want to have power, and they 
work for power. Others want to get to heaven, and they 
work for the same. Others want to leave a name when 
they die, as they do in China, where no man gets a title 
Until he is dead ; and that is a better way, after all, than 
with us. When a man does something very good there, 
they give a title of nobility to his father, who is dead, or 
to his grandfather. Some people work for that. Some of 
the followers of certain Mohammedan sectb work all their 
lives to have a big tomb built for them when they die. 

I know sects among whom as soon as a child is born a 
tomb is prepared for it ; that is among them the most 
important work a man has to do, and the bigger and the 
finer the tomb the better off the man is supposed to be. 
Others work as a penance: do all sorts of wicked tilings, 
then erect a temple, or give something to the priests to 
buy them off and obtain from them a passport to heaven. 
They think that this kind of beneficence will clear them 
and they will go scot-fre e in spite of their sinfulness. 
Such are some of the various motives for work. . 

Work for work s sake. There are some who are 
really the salt of the earth in every country and who work 
for work's sake, who do not c^re for name, or fame, or 
even to go to heaven. They work just because good will 
come of it. There are others who do good to the poor 
and help mankind from still higher motives, because they 
beJeve in doing good and love good. The motive for 
name and fame seldom brings immediate results, as a 
rule ; they come to us when we a e old and have almost 
done with life. If a man works without any selfish motive 
in view, does he not gain anything? Yes, he gain ; the 
highest. Unselfishness is more payk g, only people have 
not the patience to p. ctise it. It is more paying from 
the point of view of health also, yKcve, truth and un-^ 
selfishnes. are not merely moral figures of spech, but • 
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form our highest ideal, because in them lies such a' 
manifestation of powei^Hn the first place, a man who can , 
work for five days, or even for five minutes, without any 
selfish motive whatever, without thinking of future, of 
heaven, of punishment, or any thing of the kind, has in 
him the capacity to become a powerful moral giant. It 
is hard to do it, but in the heart of our hearts we know 
its value, and the good it brings. It is the greatest 
manifestation of power—this tremendous restraint ; self 
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restraint is a manifestation of greater power than a!L 
outgoing action. A carriage with four horses may rush 
down a hill unrestrained, or the coachman may curb the 
horses. Which is the greater manifestation of power, to 
let them go or to hold them > A cannon-ball flying through 
the air goes a long distance and falls. Another is cut 
short in its flight by striking against a wall, and the impact 
generates intense heat. All outgoing energy following a j 
selfish motive is frittered away ; it will not cause power? 
to return to you ; but if restrained, it will result in develop¬ 
ment of power, “yihis self-control will tend to produce a 
mighty will, a character which makes a Christ or a Buddhe r>f 
Foolish men do not know this secret ; they nevertheless 
want to rule mankind. Even a fool may rule the whole 
world if he works and waits. Let him wait a few years. 
Restrain that foolish idea of governing ; and when tha> 
idea is wholly gone, he will be a power in the world. Th 
majority of us cannot see beyond a few, years, just as 
some animals cannot see beyond a few steps. Just a little 
narrow circle — that is our world. We have not the 
patience to look beyond, and thus become immoral apd 
wicked. 1 his is our weakness, our powerlessness. 

Even the lowest forms of work are not to be despised. 

Let the man who knows no better, work for selfish ends,. 

for name and fame ; but everyone should always trv to 

get towards higher and higher motives and to understand 

them. /VTo /ork we have the right, but not to the finils 

/ 
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the fruits alone^Why care for results 
?Ip a man, never think what that man’s /. 


If you wish to help c* ***„*., „uu t u.ut *u U u g ... 

attitude should be towards you. If you want to do a great 
or a good work, do not trouble to think what the result/ 
will be. y/y 

1 here arises a difficult question in this ideal of work. 
Intense activity is necessary ; we must always work. We 
cannot live a minute without work. What then becomes 
of rest } Here is one side of the life-struggle — work, in 
which we are whirled rapidly round. And here is the 
other—that of calm, retiring renunciation: everything is 
peaceful around, there is very little of noise and show, 
only nature with her animals and flowers and mountains. 
Neither of them is a perfect picture. A man used to 
solitude, if brought in contact with the surging whirlpool 
of the world, will be crushed by it ; just as the fish that 
lives in the deep sea water, as soon as it is brought to the 
surface, breaks into pieces, deprived of the weight of 
water on it that had kept it together. Can a man who 
has been used to the turmoil and the rush of life live at 
ease if he comes to a quiet place? He suffers and per¬ 
chance may lose his mind. 'yThe ideal man is he who, 

:n the midst of the greatest silence and solitude, finds the 
intensest activity, and in the midst of the intensest activity 
finds the silence and solitude of the desert^ He has 
learned the secret of restraint, he ha controlled himself. 

He goes through the streets of a big city with all its traffic. 


md his nind is as calm as if he were in a cave, where 
nct a sound could reach him ; and he is intensely working 
ail the time. i hat is the ideal of Karma-Yoga, and if 
you have attained to that you have really learned the 
secret of work. 

But we have to begin from the beginning, to take up 
the works as they come to us and slowly make ourselves 
more unselfish every day. We must do the work ano 
find out the motive power that prompts us, and, almost 
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exception, in the first years, we shall find that 
our motives are always selfish ; but gradually this selfish¬ 
ness will melt by persistence, till at last will come the 
time when we shall be able to do really unselfish work. 
We may all hope that some day or other, as we struggle 
through the paths of life, there will come a time when we 
shall become perfectly unselfish ; and the moment we 
attain to that, all our powers will be concentrated, and 
the knowledge which is ours will be manifest. 


CHAPTER II 




“EACH IS GREAT IN HIS OWN PLACE” 

According to the Sankhya philosophy, nature is com¬ 
posed of three forces called, in Sanskrit, Sattva, Rajas and 
T amas. These as manifested in the physical world are 
what we may call equilibrium, activity and inertness. 
Tamas is typified as darkness or inactivity, Rajas is 
activity, expressed as attraction or repulsion, and Sattva 
is the equilibrium of the two. 

In every man there are these three forces. Some¬ 
times Tamas prevails. We become lazy, we cannot 
move, we are inactive, bound down by certain ideas or 
by mere dullness. At other times activity prevails, and 
at still other times that calm balancing of both. Again, in 
different men, one of these forces is generally predom¬ 
inant. The characteristic of one man is inactivity, dullness 
rid laziness ; that of another, activity, power, manifesta¬ 
tion of energy ; and in still another we find the sweet¬ 
ness, calmness and gentleness, which are due to tlr 
balancing of both action and inaction. So in all creation 
—in animals, plants and men— we find the more or less 
typical manifestation of all these different forces. 

Karma-Yoga has specially to deal with these three 
factors. By teaching what they are and how to employ 
them, it helps us to do our work better. Human society 
is a graded organisation. We all know about morality, 
and we all know about duty, but at the same time we . ncl 
that in different countries the significai re of morality 
varies greatly. What is regarded as moral in one country, 
may in another be consider d perfectly immoral. For 
instance, in one country com ins may marry ; m arcnho.:>, 
it is F ought to be very immoral ; in one, mer may marry 
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sisters-in-law ; in another, it is regarded as immoral ; 
in one country people may marry only once ; in another, 
many times ; and so forth. Similarly in all other depart¬ 
ments of morality, we find the standard varies greatly yet 
we have the idea that there must be a universal standaro 
of morality. 

So it is with duty. The idea of duty varies much 
among different nations. In one country, if a man does 
not do certain things, people will say he has acted 
wrongly ; while if he does those very things in another 
country, people will say that he did not act rightly and 
yet we know that there must be some universal idea of 
dutv. In the same way, one class of society thinks that 
certain things are among its duty, while another class 
thinks quite the opposite and would be horrified if it had 
to do those things. Two ways are left open to us— the 
way of the ignorant, who think that there is only one way 
to truth and that all the rest are wrong, and the way of 
the wise, who admit that, according to our mental consti¬ 
tution or the different planes of existence in which we 
are, duty and morality may vary. The important thing is 
to know that there are gradations of duty and of morality 
— that the duty of one state of life, in one set of circum¬ 
stances will not and cannot be that of another. 

To illustrate: —All great teachers have taught, “Resist 
not evil, ’ that non-resistance is the highest moral idea!. 
We all know that, if a certain number of U9 attempted to 
put that maxim fully into practice, the whole social fabric 
would fall to pieces, the wicked would take possession of 
our properties and our lives, and would do whatever they 
liked with Us. Even if only one day of such non-resistance 
were practised, it would lead co disaster. Yet, intuitively, 
in ou heart of hearts we feel the truth of the teaching 
“Resist not evil." This seems to us to be the highest 
ideal ; yet to teach this doctrine only would be equivalent 
to condemning a vast portion of mankind Not only so, 
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ould be making men feel that they were always doing 
wrong, and cause in them scruples of conscience in all 
their actions ; it would weaken them, and that constant 
self-disapproval would breed more vice than any other 
weakness would. To the man who has begun to hate 
himself the gate to degeneration has already opened ; 
and the same is true of a nation. 

/(Our first duty is not to hate ourselves ; because to 
advance we must have faith in ourselves first and then in 
God. He who has no faith in himself can never have 
faith in God. Therefore, the only alternative remaining- 
to us is to recognise that duty and morality vary under 
different circumstances ; not that the man who resists evil 
is doing what is always and in itself wrong, but that in 
the different circumstances in which he is placed it may 
become even his duty to resist evil. , 

In reading the Bhagavad-Gita, many of you in Western 
countries may have felt astonished at the second chapter, 
wherein Sri Krishna calls Arjuna a hypocrite and a coward 
because of his lefusal to fight, or offer resistance, on 
account of his adversaries being his friends and relatives, 
making the plea that non-resistance was the highest ideal 
or love. I his is a great lesson for us all to learn, that, 
in all matters the two extremes are alike. The extreme 
positive^ and the extreme negative are always similar. 
When tne .ibrations of light are too slow we do not see 
them, nor do we see them when they are too rapid. So 
with sound ; when very low in pitch we do not hear it, 
■when -ery high we do not hear it cither. Of like nature is 
the difference between resistance and non-resistance. One 
man does not resist because he io weak, lazy, and cannot, 
110 ' j because he will not ; the other man knows that he can 
strike an irresistible blow if he likes ; yet he not only does 
not strixe, but blesses his enemies. The one who from 
weakness resists not commits a sin, and as such cannot 
receive any benefit '< om the non-rcsi 'ance ; while the- 
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er would commit a sin by offering resistance.’ Buddha 
gave up his throne and renounced his position, that was 
true renunciation ; but there cannot be any question of 
renunciation in the case of a beggar who has nothing to 




renouncej^So we must always be careful about what we 
really mean when we speak of this non-resistance and 
ideal love. We must first take care to understand whether 
we have the power of resistance or not. Then, having 
the power, if we renounce it and do not resist, we are 
doing a grand act of love ; but if we cannot resist, and 
yet, at the same time, try to deceive ourselves into the 
belief that we are actuated by motives of the highest love, 
we are doing the exact opposite.' Arjuna became a coward 
at the sight of the mighty array against him ; his “love” 
made him forget his duty towards his country and king. 
That is why Sri Krishna told him that he was a hypocrite; 
— Thou talkest like a wise man, but thy actions betray 
thee to be a coward ; therefore stand up and fight! 

Such is the central idea of Karma-Yoga. '•£The Karrna- 
Yogin is the man who understands that the highest ideal 
is^non-resistance, and who also knows that this non 
resistance is the highest manifestation of power in actual 
possession, also what is called the resisting of evil is 
but a step on the way towards the manifestation of this 
highest power, namely, non resistance^ Before reaching 
this highest ideal, man’s duty is to resist evil ; let him 
work, let him fight, let him strike straight from the 
shoulder. Then only, when he has gained the power to 
resist, will non-resistance be a virtue. 

! once met a man in my country whom I had known 
before as a very stupid, dull person, who knew nothing 
and had not the desire to know anything, and was living 
the life of * brute. He asked me what he should do to 
knGW God how ht was to get fre . “Can you tell a lie?” 
1 asked Mm. “No, he replied. “Then you must learn 
to do so. It is better to tell a lie than io be a brute. or 
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~‘-^riog of wood. You are inactive ; you have not certainly 
reached the highest state, which is beyond all actions, 
calm and sgx&ue ; you are too dull even to do something 
wicked/’ That was an extreme case, of course, and I was 
. joking with him ; but what 1 meant was that a man must 
be active, in order to pass through activity to perfect 
calmness. 


Inactivity should be avoided by all means. Activity 
always means resistance. Resist all evils, mental and 
physical ; and when you have succeeded in resisting, then 
will calmness come. It is very easy to say, “Hate nobody, 
resist not evil,” but we know what that kind generally 
means in practice. When the eyes of society are turned 
towards us we may make a show of non-resistance, bui 
in our hearts it is canker all the time. We feel the utter 
want of the calm of non-resistance ; we feel that it would 
b<s better for us to resist. If you desire wealth, and know 
M the same time that the whole world regards him who 
aims at wealth as a very wicked man, you, perhaps, will 
not dare to plunge into the struggle for wealth, yet your 
mind will be running day and night after money. This 
?s hypocrisy and will serve no purpose. Plunge into th 
world, and then, after a time, when you have suffered and 
enjoyed all that is in it, will renunciation come ; then will 
calmness come. So fulfil your desire for power and every¬ 
thing else, and after you have fulfilled the desire, will 
come the time when you will know that they are all very 
little things ; but until you have fulfilled this desire, until 
you have passed through that activity, it is he.possible for 
jyou to come to the state of calmness, serenity and self- 
surrender. These ideas of serenity and renunciation have 
been preached for thousands of years ; everybody has 
heara of them from childhood, and yet we see very few in 
the world who have really reached that stage. 1 do no: 
know if I hive seen twenty persons in my life vho r.ve 
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ly calm and non-resisting and I have travelled over 
half the world. 


Every man should take up his own ideal and endeavour 
to accomplish it. That is a surer way of progress than 
taking up other men’s ideals, which he can never hope to 
accomplish. For instance, we take a child and at once 
give him the task of walking twenty miles. Either the little 
one dies, or one in a thousand crawls the twenty miles, 
to reach the end exhausted and half-dead. That is like 
what we generally try to do with the world. All the men 
and women, in^ any society, are not of the same mind, 
capacity, or of the same power to do things ; they must 
have different ideals, and w r e have no right to sneer at any 
ideal. Let every one do the best he can for realising his 
own ideal. Nor is it right that I should be judged by your 
standard or you by mine. The apple tree should not be 
judged by the standard of the oak, nor the oak by that of 
the apple. To judge the apple tree you must take the 
apple standard, and for the oak, its own standard. 

y'Lnity in variety is the plan of creation. However 

men and women may vary individually, there is unity in 
tire background. The different individual characters and 
classes of men and women are natural variations in 
creation. Hence, we ought not to judge them by the 
same standard or put the same ideal before them. Such a 
course creates only an unnatural struggle, and the result 
is that man begins to hate himself and is hindered from 
becoming religious and good. Our duty is to encourage 
every one in Ids struggle to live up to his own highest 
ideal, ancl strive at the same time to make the ideal as 
near as possible to the truth. 

In the lindu system of morality we hud that this f&ct 
has beer recognised from very ancient times ; and in 


their scr >tures and books on ethics different rules are laid 
uown 'or the different classes of men—the householder, 
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e Sannyasin (the man who has renounced the world), 
and the student. 

1 he life of every individual, according to the Hindu 
scriptures, has its peculiar duties apart from what belongs 
in common to universal humanity. The Hindu begins life 
as a student ; then he marries and becomes a house¬ 
holder ; in old age he retires, and lastly he gives up the 
world and becomes a Sannyasin. To each of these stages 
of life certain duties are attached. No one of these stages 
is^int rinsica llv superior to another. The life of the married 
man is quite as great as that of the celibate who has 
devoted himself to religious work. The scavenger in the 
street is quite as great and glorious as the king on his 
throne. Take him off his throne, make him do the work of 
the scavenger, and see how he fares Take up the scaven¬ 
ger alTdPseeThow he v/ill rule. It is useless to say that the 
man who lives out of the world is a greater man than he 
who lives in the world ; it is much more difficult to live in 
the world and worship God than to give it up and live a 
free and easy life. The four stages of life in India have in 
later rimes been reduced to two —that of the householder 
and of the mcnk^ The householder marries and carries on 
his duties as a citizen, and the duty of the other is to 
devote his energies wholly to religion, to preach and to 
worship-God. I shall read to you a few passages from the 
idaha-Nirvana-l antra, which treats of this subject and 
you will see that it is a very difficult task for a man to be 
a householder, and perform all his duties perfectly: — 

1 he householder should be devoted o God ; the 
knowledge of God sould be his goal of life. Yet he must 
work constantly, perform all his duties ; he must give up 
the fruits of his actions to God. 

It is the most difficult thing in this world to work and 
not care for the result, to help :i man and never think that 
he ought to be grateful, to do some good work and at the 
seine time never look to see whether it brings you name 
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ame, or nothing at all. Even the most arrant coward 
becomes brave when the world praises him. A fool can 
do heroic deeds when the approbation of societ 3 ' is upon 
him, but for a man to constantly do good without caring 
for the approbation of his fellowmen is indeed the highest 
sacrifice man can perform, ^fhe great duty of the house¬ 
holder is to earn a living, but he must take care that he 
docs not do it by telling lies, or by cheating, or by robbing 
others ; and he must remember that his life is for the 
service of God, and the poor. 

e-Knowing that mother and father are the visible 
representatives of God, the householders, always and by 
ad means, must please them. If the mother is pleased, 
and the father, God is pleased with the man. That child 
is really a good child who never speaks harsh words to 
his parents. - 


V- 
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Before parents one must not utter jokes, must not 
show restlessness, must not show anger * or temper. 
Before mother or father, a child must bow down low, and 
stand up in their presence, and must not take a seat until 
they order him to sit. 

If the householder has food and drink and clothes 
without first seeing that his mother and his father, his 
children, his wife, and the poor, are supplied, he is com¬ 
mitting a sin. 1 he mother and the father are the causes 
of this body ; so a man must undergo a thousand trouble:; 
in order to do good to them. 

Even so is his duty to his wife. No man should scold 
his wife, and he must always maintain her as if she wen 
his own mother. And even when he is in the greatest 
difficulties and troubles, he must not show anger to his 
wife. 

He who thinks of another woman besides his wife 
il he touches her even with his mind—that m^n goes to 
dark hell. 

Before women he must not talk improper language. 
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never brag of his powers. He must not say, 1 have 
done this, and I have done that.” 

The householder must always please his wife with 
money, clothes, love, faith, and words like nectar, anc 
never do anything to disturb her. That man who ha 
succeeded in getting the love of a chaste wife ha 
succeeded in his religion and has all the virtues. / 
The following are duties towards children: — 

A son should be lovingly reared up to his fourth year ; 
he should be educated till he is sixteen. When he is 
twenty years of age he should be employed in some 
work ; he should then be treated affectionately by his 
father as his equal. Exactly in the same manner the 
daughter should be brought up, and should be educated 
with the greatest care. And when she marries, the father 
ought to give her jewels and wealth. 

Then the duty of the man is towards his brothers and 
sisters, and tov/ards the children of his brothers and 
sisters, if they are poor, and towards his other relatives, 
his friends and his servants. Then his duties are towards 
the people of the same village, and the poor, and any one 
that comes to him for help. Having sufficient moans, if 
the householder does not take care to give to his relatives 
and to the poor, know him to be only a brute ; he is not 
a htunan being. 

/Excessive attachment to food, clothes, and the tending 
of the body, and dressing of the hair should be avoided. 
Hie householder must be pure in heart and clean in body, 
always active and always ready for work^/ 

1 o his enemies the householder must be a hc.ro. [hem 
he must, resist. That is the duty of the householder. He 
must not sit dov/n in a corner and weep, and talk non¬ 
sense about non-resistence. If he does not show nniself 
a hero to his enemies he has not done his duty. And to 
his friends and relatives he must be as gentle as a lamb. 
It is the duty of the householder not to pa) re verence 
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The wicked ; because, if he reverences the wicked 
people of the world, he patronises wickedness ; and it will 
be a great mistake if he disregards those who are worthy 
of respect, the good people. He must not be gushing in 
his friendship ; he must not go out of the way making 
friends everywhere ; he must watch the actions of the 
men he wants to make friends with, and their dealings with 
other men, reason upon them, and then make friends. 

yrh ese three things he must not talk of. He must not 
talk in public of his own fame ; he must not preach his 
own name or his own powers ; he must not talk of his 
wealth, or of anything that has been told to him private#*" 

A man must not say he is poor, or that he is wealth)^ 
—he must not brag of his wealth. Let him keep his own 
counsel ; this is his religious duty. i his is not mere 
worldly wisdom ; if a man does not do so, he may be 
held to be immoral. 


1 he householder is the basis, the prop, of the whole 
society. He is the principal earner. The poor, the weak, 
the children and the worsen who do not work—all live 
upon the householder ; so there must be certain duties 
that he has to perform, and these duties must make him 
feel strong to perform them, and not make him think that 
he is doing things beneath his ideal. Therefore, if he has 
done something weak, or has made some mistake, he 
must not say so in public ; and if he is engaged in some 
enterprise and knows he is sure to fail in it he must not 
speak of it. Such self-exposure is not only uncalled for, 
but also unnerves the man and makes him unfit for the 
performance of his legitimate duties in life. At the same 
time, he must struggle hard to acquire these things— 
firstly, knowledge, nd s econdly. j&ealth^ It is his duty, 
and if lie does not o his duty he is nobody. A house¬ 
holder who does not struggle to get wealth is immoral, 
if he. is lazy and contem to lead an idle life, he is 
immoral, because upon him depend hundred .. li he gets 
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ies, hundreds of others will be thereby supported. 

If there* were not in this city hundreds who had striven 
to become rich, and who had acquired wealth, where 
would all this civilisation, and these alms-houses and 
great houses be? 

Going after wealth in such a case is not bad, because 
chat v/ealth is for distribution. Hie householder is the 
centre of life and society. It is a worship for him to 
acquire and spend w r ealth nobly, for the householder who 
struggles to become rich by good means and for good 
purposes is doing practically the same thing for the attain* 
raent of salvation as the anchorite does in his cell when 
he is praying for in them we see only the different aspects 
of the same virtue of self-surrender and self-sacrifice 
prompted by the feeling of devotion to God and to all 
that is His. 

^e must struggle to acquire a good name by all 
s /means. He must not gamble, he must not move in the 
company of the wicked, he must not tell lies, and must 
not be the cause of trouble to,others. 

Often people enter into things they have not the 
means to accomplish, with the result that they cheat others 
to attain their own ends. Then there is in all things the 
time factor to be taken into consideration ; what at one 



time might be a failure, would perhaps at another time 
be •’ very great success. 

1 lie householder must speak the truth, and speak 
gently, using words which people like, which will do good 
to others ; nor should he talk of the business of other men. 

Tt e householder by digging tanks, by planting trees 
on th~ roadsides, by establishing rest-houses for men and 
animals, by making roads and building bridges, goes 
tov/avds the same goal as the greatest Yogi. 

I . is is one part of the* doctrine cl' Karma-Yoga— 
activity, the duty of the householder. There is a passage 
Liter on, where it says that ‘ii the householder dies in 
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the same goal as the Yogi by meditation,” showing 
thereby that what is duty for one is not duty for another. 
* *t the same time, it does not say that this duty is lower¬ 
ing and the other elevating. Each duty has its own place, 
and according to the circumstances in which we are 
placed, must we perform our duties. 

One idea comes out of all this—the condemnation of 
ah weakness. This is a particular idea in all our teachings 
which i like, either in philosophy, or in religion, or in 
work. If you read the Vedas you will find this word 
always repeated—fearlessness—fear nothing. Fear is a 
aign of weakness. A man must go about his duties 


without taking notice of the sneers and the ridicule of 


the world. 

*<lf a man retires from the world to worship God, he 
must not think thrt those who live in the world and work 
for the good of the world are not worshipping Go<^> 
neither must those who live in the world, for wife and 
children, think that those who give up the world are low 
vagabonds. Each is great in his own place. This thought 
i will illustrate by a story. 

A. ceitain king used to inquire of all the bannyasins 
that came to his country, “Which is the greater man—he 
who gives up the world and becomes a Sannyasin, or .he 
who lives in the world and performs his duties as a house¬ 
holder ?” Many wise men sought to solve the problem 
Some asserted that the Sannyasin was the greater, upon 
which the king demanded that they should prove their 
assertion. Whe n they could not, he ordered them to many 
and become householders. Then others came and said. 
The householder who performs his duties is the greater 
man/' Of them, too, the king demanded proofs. When 
Tie} < on id not give them, h- made them also settle down 
as householders. 

^At last there came a young Sannyasin, and the king 
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similarly inquired of him also. He answered, Each,. 
O king, is equally great in his place. Prove this to 
me,” asked the king. “I will prove it to you, said the 
Sannyasin, “but you must first come and live as 1 do for 
a few days, that I may be able to prove to you what ! 
say. king consented and followed the Sannyasin 

out of his own territory and passed through many other 
countries until^they came to a great kingdom. In the 
capital of that kingdom a great ceremony was going on. 
The king and the Sannyasin heard the noise of drums and 
music, and heard also the criers ; the people were 
assembled in the streets in gala dress, and a great pro¬ 
clamation was being made. The king and the Sannyasin 
stood there to see what was going on. The crier was 
proclaiming loudly that the princess, daughter of the king 
of that country, was about to choose a husband from 
among those assembled before her. 

It was an old custom in India for princesses to choose 
husbands in this way. Each princess had certain ideas of 
the sort of man she wanted for a husband. Some would 
have the handsomest man, others would have only the 
most learned, others again the richest, and so on. All 
the princes of the neighbourhood put on their bravest 
attire and presented themselves before her. Sometimes 
they ioo had their own criers to enumerate their advant¬ 
ages and the reasons why they hoped the princess would 
choose them. The princess was taken round on a throne, 
in the most splendid array, and looked at and heard about 
them. If she was not pleased with what she saw and 
heard, she said to her bearers, “Move on,’ and no more 
notice was taken of the rejected suitprs. If, however, 
the princes; was pleased with any one of them she threw a 
garland of flowers over him and he became her husband. 

The princess of the country to which our king and 
the Sannyasin had come was having one of these inter¬ 
esting ceremonies. She was the most beautiful printers 
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e world, and the husband of the princess would be 
ruler of vthe kingdom after her father’s death. The idea 
of this princess was to marry the handsomest man, but 
she could not find the right one to please her. Several 
times these meetings had taken place, but the princess 
could not select a husband. This meeting was the most 
splendid of all ; more people than ever had come to it. 
The princess came in on a throne, and the bearers 
carried her from place to place. She did not seem to 
care for any one, and every one became disappointed 
that this meeting also was going to be a failure. Just 
then came a young man, a Sannyasin, handsome as if the 
sun had come down to the earth, and stood in one corner 
° 1 the assembly, watching what was going on. The 
throne with the princess came near him, and as soon as 
she saw the beautiful Sannyasin, she stopped and threw 
the garland over him. 1 he young Sannj'asin seized the 
gat land and threw it off, exclaiming, ‘‘What nonsense is 
l arn a Sannyasin. What is marriage to me}" 
T he king of that country thought that perhaps this man 
was P° or and so dared not marry the princess, and said 
to him. With my daughter goes half my kingdom now, 
and the whole kingdom after my death!*’ and put the 
garland again on the Sannyasin. I he young man threw 
it off once more, saying, “Nonsense! 1 do not want to 
marry, and walked quickly away from the assembly. 

Now the princess had fallen so much in love with 
chis young man that she said, I must marry this man or 
1 shad die ; and she went after him to bring him back, 
f hen our other Sannyasin, who had brought the king 
-here, said to him. King, let us follow this pair** ; so 
they walked after them, but at a good distance behind. 
Ihe young Sannyasin who had refused to many the 
princess walked out into the country for several mile . 
iVhen he came to a forest and entered into it, the princess 
followed hi and the other two followed them. Nov 
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Is ycung Sannyasin was well acquainted with that forest 
and knew all the intricate paths in it ; he suddenly passed 
into one of these and disappeared, and the princess could 
not discover him. After trying for a long time to find 
him she sat down under a tree and began to weep, lor 
she did not know the way out. Then our king and the 
other Sannyasin came up to her and said, Do not weep ; 
we will show you the way out of this forest, but it is too 
dark for us to find it now. Here is a big tree ; let us 
rest under it, and in the morning we will go early and 
show you the road.” 

Now a little bird and his wife and their three little 
ones lived on that tree, in a nest. This little bird looked 
down and saw the three people under the tree and said 
to his wife, “My dear, what shall we do ; here are some 
guests in the house, and it is winter, and we have no 
fire?” So he flew away and got a bit of burning firewood 
in his beak and dropped it before the guests, to which 
they added r uel and made a blazing fire. But the little 
bird was not satisfied. He said again to h:s wife. My 
dear, what shall we do? There is nothing to give these 
people to eat, and they are hungry. We are house¬ 
holders ; it is our duty to feed any one who comes to the 
house. I must do what I can, 1 will give them my body. 
So he plunged into the midst of the fire and perished, 
lhe guests saw him falling and tired to save him, but he 
was toe quick for them. 

I he little bird's wife saw what hei husband did, and 
she said, “Here art three persons and only one little bird 
for them to eat. It is not enough ; it is my duty as a wife 
not to let my husband's effort go in vain ; let them have 
my body also.” Then she fell into the fire and was burned 
to death. 

Then the three baby-birds when they saw whr : was 
done and that there was still not enough food for the three 
guests, said, “Our parents have done what they could and 
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is not enough. It is our duty to carry on the work 
of our parents ; let our bodies go too.” And they all 
dashed down into the fire also. 

Amazed at what they saw, the three people could not 
of course eat these birds. 1 hey passed the night without 
food and in the morning the king and the Sannyasin 
showed the princess the way, and she went back to her 
father, - 

♦-/''Then the Sannyasin said to the king, “King, you 
have seen that each is great in his own place. If you 
want to live in the world, live like those birds, ready at 
any moment to sacrifice yourself for others. If you want 
to renounce the world, be like that young man to whom 
>:ne most beautiful woman and a kingdom were as nothing. 
If you want to be a householder, hold your life a sacrifice 
for the welfare of others ; and if you choose the life of 
renunciation, do not even look at beauty and money and 
power. Each is great in his own place, but the duty of 
the one is not the duty of the other.” 



CHAPTER III 


!\ THE SECRET OF WORK 

Helping others physically, by removing their physical 
needs, is indeed great, but the help is greater according - 
as the need is greater and according as the help is far- 
reaching. If a man's wants can be removed for an hour, 
it is helping him indeed ; if his wants can be removed for 
a year, it will be more help to him ; but if his wants can 
be removed for ever, it is surely the greatest help that 
can be given him. ^Spiritual knowledge is the only thing 
that can destroy our miseries for ever ; any other know¬ 
ledge satisfies wants only for a lime-^It is only with the 
knowledge of the spirit that the faculty of ward is anni¬ 
hilated for ever ; so helping man spiritually is the highest 
help that can be given to him. He who gives man spiritual 
knowledge is the greatest ben factor of mankind, and as 
such we always find that those were the most, powerful 
of men who helped man in his spiritual needs, because 
spirituality is the true basis of all our activities n life. A 
spiritually strong and sound man will be strong in every 
other respect, if he so wishes. Until there is ritual 
strength in man even physical needs cannot be well satis¬ 
fied. Next to spiritual comes intellectual help. The gift 
o r knowledge is a far higher gift than that of ' ood and 
clothes ; it is even higher than giving life to a man, becai ; 
the real life of man consists of knowledge./Tgnoranre is 
deem, knowledge is lifey^Lue is of very little verity if it ns 
a life in the a ark, groping through ignorance and misery. 
Next in order comes, of course, helpii g a man physically. 
Therefore, in considering the question of helping others. 
-,ve must always strive not to commit die mistake of think¬ 
ing that physical help is the only help that can be given. 
It is not only the last but the least. because it cannot bring 
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permanent satisfaction. The misery that ! feel when 
1 am hungry is satisfied by eating, but hunger returns ; my 
misery can cease only when I am satisfied beyond all want. 
Then hunger will not make me miserable ; no distress, 
no sorrow will be able to move me. So -hat help which 
lends to make us strong spiritually is the. highest, next to 
it comes intellectual help, and after that physical help. 

The miseries of the world cannot be cured by physi¬ 
cal help only. Until man's nature changes, these physical 
needs'will always arise, and miseries will always be felt, 
and no amount of physical help will cure them completely. 
The only solution of this problems is to make mankind 
pure. ^'Ignorance is the mother of all the evil and all the 
^misery v/eese^ Let men have light, let them be pure a id 
spiritually strong and educated. Then alone will ^misery 
cease in the world, not before. We may convert every 
house in the country into a charity asylum, we may fill 
the land with hospitals, but the misery of man will still 
continue to exist until man’s character changes. ' 

We lead in the Bhugavad-Gita again and again • ■ t 
we musical work incessantly. All work is by nature Com¬ 
posed of good and eviL We cannot do any work which 
will not do seme good somewhere ; there cannot be any 
work widen will not cause some harm somewhere. Every 
work must necessarily be a mixture of good "tnd evil ; yet 
we are commanded to work incessantly*. Good and evil 
will both have their results, will produce their Kaima. 
Good action will entail upon us good effect ; bad action, 
bad. But gooc and bad are both bondages of the soul. 

5 he solution reached in the Gita in regard to this bondage-/ 
producing naiiue of work is, that if we do not attach ouv- 
.•elves to the work we do, it will not have any binding 
effect on our soul. We shall try to understand what is 
meant by this ‘‘non-attachment” to work. 

1 his is the one central idea in the Gita; work 
incessantly, but be not attached to it. Samskhra can be 
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translated very nearly by “inherent tendency/* Using the 
simile of a lake for the mind, everj' ripple, every wave 
that rises in the mind, when it subsides, does not die out 
entirely, but leaves a mark and a future possibility of that 
wave coming out again. This mark, with the possibility 
of the wave reappearing, is what is called Samskara. 
Every work that we do, every movement of the body, 
every thought that we think, leaves such of impresison on 
the mind-stuff, and even when such impressions are not 
obvious on the surface they are sufficiently strong to work 
beneath the surface, sub-consciously. What we are every 
moment is determined by the sum total of these impres¬ 
sions on the mind. What I am just at this moment is the 
e£< cl of the sum total of all the impressions of my past 
life. This is really what is meant by character ; each 
man's character is determined by the sum total of these 

impressions. If good impressions prevail, the character 

becomes good ; if bad, it becomes bad. If a man con¬ 
tinuously hears bad words, thinks bad thoughts, does bad 
tions, his mind will be full of bad impression ; and they 
will influence his thought and work without his being 
conscious of the fact. In fact, these bad impressions are 
always working, and their resultant must be evil, and 

that man will be a bad man ; he cannot help it. The sum 

total of these impressions in him will create the strong 
motive power for doing bad actions. He will be like £ 
machine in the hands of his impressions, and they will 
force him 10 do evil. Similarly, if a man thinks good 
thoughts and does goo/ works, the sum total of these 
impressions will be good and they, in a similar manner, 
will fore: him to do good even in spite of himself. V‘ »* n 
a man lias oor. so much good work and thought so many 
good thoughts that there is :n irresistible tendency in 
him to do good, in spite of himself and even if he wishes 
to do evil, his mind, as the sum total of his tendencies, 
will o.: allow him to do so : the tendencies will turn hin 
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he is completely under the influence of the good 
tendencies. When such is the case, a man’s good 
character is said to be established. 

,-lks the tortoise lucks its feet and head inside the 
shell, and you may kill it and break it in pieces, and yeti 
it will not come out, even so the character of that man\ 
who has control over his motives and organs is unchange- * 
ably established. He controls his own inner forces, and \ 
nothing can draw them out against his will. By this con- ^ 
tinuous reflex of good thoughts, good impressions moving 
over the surface of the mind, the tendency for doing good 
becomes strong, and as the result we feel able to control 
the Indriyas (the sense-organs, the nerve-centres). Thus 


alone will character be established, then alone a mar- 
gets to truth. Such a man is safe for ever ; he cannot do 
any evil. You may place him in any company, there 
Will be no danger for him^/There is a still higher state 
than having this good tendency, and that is the desire for 
liberation. You must remember that fieedom of the soul 
is the goal of all Yogas, and each one equally leads to 
the same result. By work alone men may get to where 
Buddha got largely by meditation or Christ by prayer. 
Buddha was a working Jnani, Christ was a bhakta, but 
the same goal was reached by both of them. The diffi¬ 
culty is here. Liberation means entire freedom—f eedom 
from the bondage of good, as well as from the oondage 
of evil. A golden chain is as much a chain as an iron 
one. There is a thorn in my finger, and 1 use another to 
take the first one out, and when I have taken it out 1 thrpv 
both of them aside ; I have no necessity for keeping the 
second thorn, because both are thorns after all. .'o no 
bad tendencies are to be counteracted by the good ones. 


and the bad impressions on the mind should be removed 
by the fresh waves of good ones, until all that is 
almost disappears, or is subdued and held in control in 
a corner of the mind ; but after that, the good tendcnci< 
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ve also to be conquered. Thus the ‘attached ’ becomes 
the “unattached/* Work, but let not the action or the 
thought produce a deep impression on the mind. Let the 
ripples come and go, let huge actions proceed from the 
muscles and the brain, but let them not make any deep 
impression on the soul. 

How can this be done? We see that the impression 
of any action to which we attach ourselves, remains. 

I may meet hundreds of persons during the day, and 
among them meet also one whom I love ; and when I 
retire at night 1 may try to think of all the faces I saw, 
but only that face comes before the mind — the face which 
i met perhaps only for one minute, and which 1 loved ; 
all the others have vanished. My attachment to this 
particular person caused a deeper impression on my mind 
•han all the other faces. Physiologically the impressions 
have all been the same ; every one of the faces that 1 saw 
pictured itself on the retina, and the brain took the pictur -s 
in, and yet there .was no similarity of effect upon the 
mind. Most of the faces, perhaps, were entirely new 
faces, about which 1 had never thought l iore, but that 
one face ot which 1 got only a glimpse found associations 
inside. Perhaps 1 had pictured him in my mind for ye rs, 
knew hundr is of things about him, and this one new 
vision of him awakened hundreds of sleeping n norie'** 
c* my mind ; and this one impression h; ving beer 
repeated perhaps a hundred times more than those of 
the different faces together, will produce a great eiiect on 
the mind. 

Therefore, be “unattached” ; let things work ; let 
orf.. centres v/ork ; work incessantly, but let not •. rippie 
conquer the mind. Work as if you were i stranger in 
this land, a sojourner ; work incessantly, but do not bind 
yourselves ; bondage i3 terrible. This world is not our 
habitation, r is only one or the many stages through which 
we are passing Remember that great saying’ of the 
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anfehya, “ The whole of nature is for the soul, not the. 
soul for nature.’ The very reason of nature’s existence 
is for the education of the soul ; it has no other meaning ; , s 
it is there because the soul must have knowledge, and 
through knowledge free itself. If we remember this 
always, we shall never be attached to nature ; we shall 
know that nature is a book in which we are to read, and 
that when we have gained the required knowledge the 
book is of no more value to us. Instead of that, however, 
we are identifying ourselves with nature ; we are thinking 
that the soul is for nature, that the spirit is for the flesh, 
and, as the common saying has it, we think thru man 
lives to eat” and not eats to live. We are continually 
making this mistake ; we are regarding nature as ourselves 
and are becoming attached to it ; and as soon as this 
attachment comes, there is the deep impression on the 
soul, which binds us down and makes us work not from 
freedom but like slaves. 

whole gist of this leaching is that you should 
work like a master and not as a slave ; work incessantly, 
but do not do slave s work. Do you not see how every¬ 
body works? Nobody can be altogether at rest ; ninety- 
nine per cent of mankind work like slaves, and the result 
is misery ; it is all selfish work. Work through freedom ! 
Work through love ! 1 he word love” is very difficult to 

understand ; love never comes until there is freedom. 
There is no true love possible in the slave. If you buy 
a slave and tie him cl. wn in chains and mule him or!: 


/ 


W you, he will work like a drudge, but there will be no 
love in him. So when we. ourselves work for the thing? 

tihe world .s slaves, there can be no love in us, a id 
our work is not true work. This Is true of work done 
for relatives and friends, and is true of work done for our 
own selves. Selfish work is slave s work ; and here is a 
te st, hvery act cj love brings happiness ; there . no act 
of love which does not bring peace and blessedness as 
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its reactio //Real existence, real knowledge, and real 
love are eternally connected with one another, the three 
in one: where one of them is, the others also must. he ; 
they are the three aspects of the One without a second— 
the Existence-Knowledge-Bliss. When that existence 
becomes relative, we see it as the world ; that knowledge 
becomes in its turn modified into the knowledge of the 
i ‘ ; nes of the world ; and that bliss forms the foundation 
of all true love known to the hean of man. Therefore 
true love can never react so as to cause pain either to the 
lover or to the beloved. Suppose a man loves a woman ; 
he wishes to have her all to himself and feels extremely 
jealous about her every movement ; he wants her to sit 
near him, to stand near him, and to eat and move at his 
bidding. He is a slave to her and wishes to have her as 
his slave. That is not love ; it is a kind of morbid affec¬ 
tion of the slave, insinuating itself as love. It cannot be 
love, because it is painful ; if she does not do what he 
wants, it brings him pain. With love there is no painlul 
reaction ; love only brings a reaction of bliss ; if it does 
not. it is not love ; it is mistaking something else for 
love. When you have succeeded in loving your husband, 
your wife, your children, the whole world, the universe, 
in such a manner that there is no reaction of pain or 
j.aloiry, no selfish feeling, then you arc in a fit state to 
be unattached. 

Krishna says, “Look at Me, Arjuna ! If 1 stop from 
work for one moment, the whole universe will die. 1 have 
nothing to gain from work ; 1 mi the one Lord, but why 
do I won ? Because 1 love the world. ’ God is unattached 
because He loves ; that real love makes us unattached. 
Where.'v there is attachment the clinging to tee things 
of the world, you must know that it is all physical, attrac¬ 
tion between sets of particles of matter ; somethi; ■ that 
attracts two bodies nearer and re are- all the time and, if 
! v cannot get near enough, produces pain ; bu; where 
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there is real love, it does not rest on physical attachment 
at all. Such lovers may be a thousand miles away from 
one another, but their love will be all the same ; it dees 
not dj<£, and will never produce any painful reaction. 

/to attain this unattachment is almost a life-work, but 
as soon as we have reached this point, we have attained 
the goal of love and become free ; the bondage of nature 
falls from us, and we see nature as she is ; she torges no 
more chains for us ; we stand entirely free and take not 
of work into consideration ; who then cares 


the results 


for what the results may 

Do you ask anything fibrn your children in return 
for what you have given them? It is your duty to work 
for them, and there the matter ends. In whatever you 
do for a particular person, a city, or a state, assume the 
same attitude towards it as you have towards your children 
—expect nothing in return. If you can invariably take 
the position of a giver, in which everything given by you 
is a free offering to the world, without any thought of 
return, then will your work bring you no attachment. 



Attr.ejnnent comes only where we expect a return. 

yff working like slaves results in selfishness and attach¬ 
ment, w iking as masters of our own mind gives rise to 
the bliss of non-attachment. We often talk of right and 
justice, but we fine! tfiat in the world right and justice 
are mere baby’s talk. There are two things which guide 
the conduct of men: might and mercy. The exercise of 
might is invariably the exercise of selfishness. All men 
and women try to make the most of whatever power or 
advantage they have. Mercy is heaven itself ; to be good, 
we have all to be merciful. Even justice and right should 
stand on mercy. All thought of obtaining return for the 
work we do hinders our spiritual progress ; nay, in the 
end it brings misery. There is another way in which 
this idea of mercy and selfless charity c m be put into 
practice ; that is. by looking upon work as ‘ worship in /, 
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case we believe in a Personal God. Here we give up all 
the fruits of our work unto the Lord, and, woishipping 
Him thus, we have no right to expect anything from man¬ 
kind for the work we do. The Lord Himself works inces¬ 
santly and is ever without attachment. Just as water can¬ 
not wet the lotus leaf, so work cannot bind the unselfish 
man by giving rise to attachment to results. 1 he seii- 
less and unattached man may live in the very heart of a 
crowded and sinful city ; he wiil not be touched by sin. 

This idea of complete self-sacrifice is illustrated in Idle 
following story: —After the battle of Kurukshetra the five 
Pandava brothers performed a great sacrifice and made 
very large gifts to the poor. All people expressed amaze¬ 
ment at the greatness and richness of the sacrifice, and 
said that such a sacrifice the world had never seen before. 
But, after the ceremony, there came a little mongoose, 
half of whose body was golden, and the other half brown, 
and he began to roll 6n the floor of the sacrificial hall. 
He said to those around. “You are all liars ; this is no 
sacrifice. What!’ they exclaimed, “You say this is 
no sacrifice ; do you not know how money and jewels 


were poured out tc the poor and every one became rich 
and happy } i his was the most wonderful sacrifice any 
man ever performed.” But the naongoose said, “There 
was once a little village, and in^^TEcre 1 *dwelt a poor 
Brahmin with his wife, his son and his son's wife. 1 hey 
were very poor ard lived on small gifts made to them for 
preaching and teaching. There came in that land a three 
years famine, and the poor Brahrnin suffered more than 
ever. At last when the family had starved for days, the 
father brought home one morning a little barley flour, 
which he had been fortunate enough to obtain, and he 
divided it into four parts, one for each member of the 
family. 1 key prepared it for their meal, and just as 
t'l^y were about to eat, there was a knock at the door. 
T he father opened it, and there stood a gues . Now in 
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a guest is a sacred person ; he is as a god for the 
time being, and must be treated as such. So the poor 
Brahmin said, ‘Come in, sir ; you are welcome/ He set 
before the guest his ov/n portion of the food, which the 
guest quickly ate and said, ‘Oh, sir, you have killed me ; 

I have been starving for ten days, and this little bit has 
but increased my hunger/ Then the wife said to her 
husband, ‘Give him my share/ but the husband said, 
Not so/ The wife however insisted, saying, ‘Here is 
a poor man, and it is our duty as householders to see 
that he is fed, and it is my duty as a wife to give him 
my portion, seeing that you have no more to offer him. 
Then she gave her share to the guest, which he ate, and 
said he was still burning with hunger. So the son said, 
Take my portion also ; it is the duty of a son to help 
Hs father to fulfil his obligations/ The guest ate that, 
but remained still unsatisfied ; so the son *3 wife gave 
bim her portion also. That was sufficient, and the guest 
departed, blessing them. That night those four people 
died of starvation. A few granules of that flour had fallen 
on the floor, and when 1 rolled my body cn them half 
oi it became golden, as you see Since then 1 have been 
travelling all over the world, hoping to find another sacri¬ 
fice like that, but nowhere have 1 found one ; nowhere 
else has the other half of my body been turned into gold. 
That is why I say this is no sacrifice/’ 

This idea of charity is going out of India ; great men 
ate becoming fewer and fewer. When 1 was first learning 
English I read an English story book, in which there Was 
a story about a dutiful boy who had gone out to work 
and had given some of his money to his old mother, an/ 
this was praised in three or four pages. What was thati : 
No Hindu boy can ever understand the morpl of that 
story. Now I understand it when 1 hear the Western idea 
*— every man for himself. And some men take eVervlhi h- 
for themselves, and fathers and mothers and vives and 
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ildren go to the wall. I hat should never and nowhere 
be the ideal of the householder. 

Now you see what Karma-Yoga means ; even at the 
point of death to help any one, without asking questions. 
'Be cheated millions of times and never ask a question, 
and never think of what you are doing. Never vaunt of 
your gifts to the poor or expect their gratitude, but rather 
be grateful to them for giving you the occasion of 
practising charity to them. Thus it is plain that to bo 
an ideal householder is a much more difficult task than to 
be an ideal Sannyasin ; the true life of work is indeed 
as hard as, if not harder than, the equals true life of 
renunciation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WHAT IS DUTY? 


It is necessary in the study of Karma-Yoga to know 
what duty is. If I have to do something 1 must first know 
that it is my duty, and then I can do it. The idea of 
duty again is different in different nations. The Moham¬ 
medan says what is written in his book, the Koran, is his 
duty ; the Hindu says what is in the Vedas is his duty ; 
and the Christian says what is in the Bible is his duty. 
We find that there are varied ideas of duty, differing 
according to different states in life, different historical 
periods and different nations. The term “duty” like 
every other universal abstract term, is impossible clearly 
to define ; we can only get an idea of it by knowing 
Us practical operations and results. When certain things 
occur before us we have all a natural or trained impulse 
to act in a certain manner towards them ; when this 
impulse comes, the mind begins to thank about the 
situation. Sometimes it thinks that it is good to act in a 
particular manner under the given conditions, at other 
time it thinks that it is wrong to act in the same manner 
-ven in the very same circumstanc j s. The ordinary idea* 
# of duty everywhere is that every good man follows the! 
dictates of his conscience. But what is it that makes an 
act a duty? If a Christian finds a piece of beef before 
him and does not eat it to save his own life, or will not 
give it to save the life of another man, he is sum o feel 
that he has not done his duty. But if a Hindu dares to 
cat that piece of beef or to give it to another Hindu, he 
^ ecfually sure to feel that he too has not done his duty ; 
the Hindu’s training and education make him feel that 
w ay In the last century there were notorious bands of 
robbers in India calk d Thugs ; they thought it their duty 
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' 1: ^d^kill any, man they could and take away his money ; 
the larger he number of men they killed, the better they 
thought they were. Ordinarily if a man goes out into the 
street and shoots down another man, he is apt to feel 
sorry for it, thinking that he has done wrong. But if the 
very same man, as a soldier in his regiment, kills not one 
but twenty, he is certain to feel glad and think that he 
has done his. duty remarkably well. Therefore we see 
that it is not the thing done that defines a duty. To give 
an objective definition of duty is thus entirely impossible. 
Yet there, is duty from the subjective side./:>Any action 
„ that makes us gc Godward is a good action, and is our 
duty ; any action that makes us go downward is evil, 
j ancl is not our dutyyv From the subjective standpoint we 
may see that certain acts have a tendency to exalt and 
ennoble us, while certain other acts have a tendency to 
degrade and to brutalise us. But it is not possible to 
make out with certainty which acts have which kind of 
tendency in relation to all persons, of all sorts and condi¬ 
tions. Ihere is, however, only one idea of duty which 
has been universally accepted by all mankind, of ail ages 
and sects and countries, and that has been summed up 
in a Sanskrit aphorism thus: ^ Do not injure any being ; 
not injuring any being is virtue, injuring any being is sin 
1 he Bhagavad-Gita frequently alludes to duties 
dependent upon birth and position in life. Birth and^ 
position in life and in society largely determine the mental 
arm moral attitude of individuals towards the various 
activities of life. It is therefore our duty to do that work 
which will exalt and ennoble us in accordance with the 
ideals and activities of the society in which v j are born. 
But it must be particularly remembered that the same 
ideals and a<_ i.-cities do not prev .il in all societies and 
countries ; our ignorance of this is the main cause of 
much of the hatred of one nation towards another. An 
Ai leiican. thinks that whatever an Amer’ an does in 
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dance with the custom of his country is the best 
Vhing to do, and that whoever does not follow his custom 
must be a very wicked man. A Hindu thinks that his 
customs are the only right ones and are the best in the 
world, and that whosoever does no obey them must be 
the most wicked man living. This is quite a natural 
mistake which all of us are apt to make. But it is very 
harmful ; it is the cause of half the uncharitableness found 
in the world. When 1 came to this country and was going 
through the Chicago Fair, a man from behind pulled at 
my turban. 1 looked back and saw that he was a very 
gentlemanly-looking man, neatly dressed. I spoke to him 
and when he found that I knew English he became very 
muc h abashed. On another occasion in the same Fair 
another man gave me a push. When I asked him the 
reason, he also was ashamed and stammered out an 
apology saying, Why do you dress that way!*' The 
sympathies of these men were limited within the range 
°f their own language and their own fashion of dress. 
Mucn of the oppression of weaker nations by powerful 
°nes is caused by this prejudice. It dries up their fellow- 
feeling for fellow-men. That very man who asked me 
why 1 did not dress as he did and wanted to ill-treat me 
because of my dress, may have been a very good man, 
a good father and a good citizen ; but the kindliness of 
bis nature died out as soon he saw a man in a different 
r^ress. Strangers are exploited in all countries, because 
they do not know how to defend themselves ; thus they 
carry home false impressions of the peoples they have 
see n. Sailors, soldiers and traders behave in foreign 
bmds in very queer ways, although they would not dream 
°f doing so in their own country ; perhaps this is why the 
Chinese call Europeans and Americans, 'foreign devils. 1 ’ 
* bey :ould not have done this if they had met the good, 
*he kindly sides of Western life. 

There tore the one point we ought to remember 
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t we should always try to see the duty of others through 
their own eyes, and never judge the customs of other 
peoples by o'ur own standard. 1 am not the standard 
of :he universe.. I have to accommodate myself to the 
world, and not the world to me. So we see that environ¬ 
ments change the nature cf our duties, and doing the 
duty which is ours at any particular time is the best thing 
we can do in this world. Let us do that duty which is 
ours by birth ; and when we have done that, let us do the 
duty which is ours by our position in life and in society. 
/yl here is, however, one great danger in human nature, 
viz. that man never examines himself. He thinks he is 
quite as fit to be on the throne as the king Even if he is. 
he must first show that he has done the duty of his own 
position ; and then higher duties will come to him. When 
we begin to work earnestly in the world, nature gives us 
blows right and left and soon enables us to find out our 
j position. No man can long occupy satisfactorily a position 
for which he is not fit. There is no use in grumbling 
ag-ii'st nature’s adjustment. He who does the lower work 
is not therefore a lower man. No. man is to be judged by 
1 the mere nature of his duties, but all should be judged by 
| the manner and the spirit in which they perform them, 
Later on we shall find that even this idea of duty 
undergoes change, and that the greatest work is done 
only when there is no selfish motive to prompt P. Yet it 
is work through the sense of duty that leads us to work 
without any idea of duty ; when work will become wor¬ 
ship— nay, something higher— then will work be done for 
its own sake. We shall find that the philosophy of duty, 
whether it be in the form, of ethics or of love, is the same 
as in every other Yoga--the object being the attenuating 
of the lower self, so that the real higher Self may shine 
forth; to lessen the bitt£im& away of energies on the 
lower plane of existence, so that the soul may manifest 
.3 If on the higher ones. I his is accomplished by the 
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continuous denial of low desires, which duty rigorously 
requires. 1 he whole organisation of society has thus 
been developed; consciously or unconsciously, in the 
realms of action and experience, where, by limiting 
selfishness, we open the way to an unlimited expansion 
of the real nature of man. 


I Duty is seldom swe.et. It is only when love greases 
its wheels that it runs smoothly ; it is a continuous friction 
otherwise., How else could parents do their duties to 
their children, husbands to their wives and vice versa? 

Do we not meet with cases of friction every day in our 
lives? Duty is sweet only through love, and love shines 
in freedom alone. Yet is it freedom to be a slave to the 
senses, to anger, to jealousies and a hundred other petty 
things that must occur every day in human life ^ In all 
these little roughnesses that we meet with in life, the 
highest expression of freedom is to forbear. Women* 
slaves to their c-vn irritable, jealous tempers, are apt tc* f 
blame their husbands, and assert their own ‘ freedom,’* asf 
th e y think, not knowing that thereby they only prove 
that they are slaves. So :t is with husbands who eternally 
find fault with their wives. 

Chastity is the first virtue in man or woman, and the 
man who however he may have strayed away, cannot 
be brought to the right path by a gentle and loving and 
chaste wife, is indeed very rare. The world is not yet 
as bad as that. We hear much about brutal husbands all 
over the world and about the impurity of men, but is it 
not tr,e that there are quite many brutal and impure 
women a men? If all women were as good and pure as 
tueir own constant assertions would lead one to believe, 

! am perfectly satisfied that there would :->t Iw.one impure 
rnai ‘ in the world. What biutality is there which purity 
nnd chastity cannot conquer? A good, chaste wife, who j 
thinks of very other man except her own husband as her ! , 
chik! and has the attitude of a mother towards ail men, j 
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y will grow so great in the power of her purity that there 
cannot be a single man, however brutal, who will not 
. )breathe an atmosphere of holiness in her presence. 

Similarly, every husband must look upon all women, 
except his own wife, in the light of his own mother or 
daughter or sister. That man, again, who wants to be a 
teacher of religion must look upon every woman as his 
mother, and always behave towards her as such. 

The position of the mother is the highest in the world, 
as it is the one place in which to learn and exercise the 
greatest unselfishness. {The love of God is the only love 
that is higher than a mother’s love ; all others are lower. 

1 It is the duty of the mother to think of her children first 
and then of herself. But, instead of that, if the parents 
are always thinking of themselves first, the result is that 
the relation between parents and children becomes the 
same as that between birds and their offspring which, as 
soon as they are fledged, do not recognise any parents.,' 
ji Blessed, indeed, is the man who is able to look upon 
J I woman as the representative of the motherhood of God. 
Blessed, indeed, is the woman to whom man represents 
the fatherhood of God. -Blessed are the children who 
look upon their parents as Divinity manifested on earth. 

The only way to rise is by doing the duty next to us. 
and thus gathering strength go on until we reach the 
highest state. A young Sannyasin went to a forest ; there 
he meditated, worshipped and practised Yoga for a long 
time. After years cf hard work and practice, he was one 
day sitting under a tree, when some dry leaves fell upon 
his head. He looked up and saw a crow and a crane 
fighting on the top of the tree, which made him very 
ngry. He said, "What! Dare you throw these dr 
leaves upon my head!" As with these words he angrily 
glanced at them a flash of fire went out of his head — such 
was the Yogi’s power—and burnt the birds to ashes. 
He was very glad, almost overjoyed at this development 
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power—he could burn the crow and the crane by a 
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look. After a time he had to go to the town to beg i.is 
bread. He went, stood at a door and said, 44 Mother, 
give me food.** A voice came from inside the house, 
4 Wait a little, my son.’’ The young man thought. 


You wretched woman, how dare you make me wait! 
You do not know my power yet.” While he was rhinking 
thus the voice came again: ' Boy, don t be thinking too 


much of yourself. Here is neither crow nor crane.” He 
was astonished ; still he had to wait. At last the woman 
came, and he fell at her feet and said, “Mother, how 


did you know that? She said, My boy, 1 do not 
know your Yoga or your practices. 1 am a common 
everyday woman. 1 made you wait because my husband 


is ill, and I was nursing him. All my life 1 have struggled 
to do my duly. When I was unmarried, 1 did my duty 
to my parents ; now that 1 am married, I do my duty to 
my husband ; that is all the Yoga I practise. But by doing 
my duty I have become illumined ; thus 1 could read j r our 
thoughts and know what you had done in the forest. If 
you want to know something higher than this, go to tk 
market of such and such a town where you will find a 
Vyadha* who will tell you something that you will be 
very glad to learn.” The Sannyasin thought, “Why 
should 1 go to that town and to a Vyadha!” But after 
what he had seen, h‘s mind opened a little, so he went. 
When he came near the town he found the market, and 
there saw, at a distance, a big fat Vyadha cutting meat 
with big knives, talking and bargaining with different 
people. The young man said, “Lord help me ! Is this 
the man from whom 1 am going to learn? He is the 
incarnation of a demon, if he is anything.“ In the mean¬ 
time this man looked up and said. “O Swami, did that 

* The lowest chss of people in India who u?cd 1 live ;o 
hunters ^nd butchers. 
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send you here? Take a seat until I have done my 
business. The Sannyasin thought, “What comes to me 
here? He took his seat ; the man went on with his 
work and after he had finished he took his money and 
said to the Sannyasin, “Come sir, come to my home.” 
On reaching home the Vyaaha gave him a seat, saying, 
“Wait here, and went into the house. He then washed 
his old father and mother, fed them and did all he could 
to please them, after which he came to the Sannyasin and 
said, “Now, sir, you have come here to see me ; what 
can I do for you?“ The Sannyasin asked him a few 
questions about soul and about God, and the Vyadha 
gave him a lecture which forms a part of the Mahabharata, 
called the Vyadha- Git a. It contains one of the highest 
flights of the Vedanta. When the Vyadha finished his 
teaching the Sannyasin felt astonished. He said, “Why 
are you in that body ? With such knowledge as yours 
why are you in a Vyadha s body, and doing such filthy, 
ugly work ? My son, replied the Vyadha, “no duty 
Ugly, no duty is impure. My birth placed me in these 
circumstances and environments. In my boyhood 1 learnt 
the trade ; I am unattached, and 1 try to do my duty well. 
1 try to do my duty as a householder, and 1 i~y to do all 
• can to make my father and mother happy. 1 neither 
know your oga, nor have 1 become a Sannyasin, nor did 
1 go out cf the world into a forest ; nevertheless, all that 
you have heard and seen has come to me through the 
unattached doing of the duty which belongs to my 
position/* 

Fi*ere is a sage in India, a great Yogi, one of the 
most wonderful men 1 have ever seen in my life. He is 
a peculiar man, he will not teach any one ; if you ask, him 
a question he will not answer. It is too much for him 
to take up the position of a teacher, he will not do it. If 
you as<c a question, and wait for some days, in the coui.sc 
conversation he will bring up the subject, and wonder- 
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will he throw on it. He told me once the secret 
of work, ‘‘Let the end and the means be joined into one/’ 
When you are doing any work, do not think of anything, 
beyond. Do it as worship, as the highest worship, and 
devote your whole life to it for the time being. Thus, 
in the story, the Vyadha and the woman did then duty 
with cheerfulness and wholeheartedness ; and the result 
was that they became illuminated, clearly showing that 
the right performance of the duties of any station in life, 
without attachment to results, leads us to the highest 
realisation of the perfection of the soul. 

It is the worker who is attached to results that 
grumbles about the nature of the duty which has fallen 
to his lot ; to the unattached worker all duties are equally 
good, and form efficient instruments with which selfish¬ 
ness and sensuality may be killed, and the freedom of 
the soul secured. We are all apt to think too highly of 
ourselves. Our duties are determined by our deserts to 
a much larger extent than we are willing to grant. Com¬ 
petition rouses envy, and it kills the kindliness of the 
heart. To the grumbler all duties are distasteful ; nothing 
will ever satisfy him, and his whole life is doomed to 
prove a failure. Let us work on. doing as we go what¬ 
ever Happens to be cur duty, and being ever ready to 
put our shoulders to the wheel. Then surely shall we 
the Light! 




light 
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we HELP OURSELVES, NOT THE WORLD 

Before considering further how devotion to duty 
helps us in our spiritual progress, let me place before 
you in a brief compass another aspect of what we. in 
India mean by Karma. In every religion there are three 
parts: philosophy, mythology and ritual. Philosophy of 
course is the essence of every religion ; mythology 
explains and illustrates it by means of the more or less 
legendary lives of great men, stories and fables of won¬ 
derful things, and so on ; ritual gives to that philosophy a 
still more concrete form, so that every one may grasp it— 
ritual is in fact concretised philosophy. This ritual is 
Karma ; it is necessary in every religion, because most >f 
us cannot understand abstract spiritual things until we 
grow much spiritually. It is easy for men to think that 
they can understand anything, but when it comes to 
practical experience they find that abstract ideas are often 
very hard to comprehend. I herefore symbols are of 
great help and we cannot dispense with the symbolical 
method of putting things before us. From time imme¬ 
morial symbols have be n used by all kinds of religions, 
in one sense we cannot think but in symbols ; word c 
themselves are symbols of thought. In another sense 
everything in the universe may be looked upon as a 
symbol. Hie whole universe is a symbol and God is the 
essence behind. 1 his kind of symbology is not si a ply 
• he creation of man ; it is not certain people belong¬ 
ing to ' religion sit down together and think out certain 
symbols, and bring them into existence out of their own 
mil. is. Hie symbols of religion have a natural growth. 
Otherwise, why is it that certain S 3 r mbols are associated 
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cerlain ideas in the mind of almost every one? 
Certain symbols are universally prevalent. Many of you 
may think that the cross first came into existence as a 
symbol in connection with the Christian religion, but as 
a matter of fact it existed before Christianity was, before 
Moses was born, before the Vedas were given out, before 
there was any human record of human things. The cross 
may be found to have been in existence among the Aztecs 
and the Phoenicians: every race seems to have had the 
cross. Again, the symbol of the crucified Saviour, of a 
man crucified upon a cross, appears to have been 
known to almost every nation. The circle has been a 
great symbol throughout the world. Then there 
is the most universal of all symbols, the Swastika. 

At one time it was thought that the Buddhists 
carried it all over the world with them, but it has 
been found out that ages before Buddhism it was used 
among nations. In Old Babylon and in Egypt it was to 
be found. What does this show? All these symbols 
could not have been purely conventional. There mus; 
be some reason for them, some natural association 
between them and the human mind. Language is not 
result of convention ; it is not that people ever 
agreed i;o represent certain ideas by certain words ; there 
never w?^s an idea without a corresponding word or a 
Word without a corresponding idea ; ideas and words are 




m their nature inseparable. The symbols to represent 
ideas may be sound symbols or colour symbols. Deaf 
and dumb people have to think with other than sound 
symbols. Every thought in the mind has a form as its 
counterpart This is called in Sanskrit philosophy Nama- 
Rupa—name and form. It is as impossible to create 
by convention a system of s 3 r mbols as it is to create a 
language. In the world’s ritualistic symbols we have an 
ex pres ion of the religious thought of humanity It is 
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—easy to say that there is no use of rituals and temples and 
all such paraphernalia ; every baby says that in modern 
vies. But it must be easy for all to see that those who 
worship inside a temple are in many respects different 
from those who will not worship there. Therefore the 
association of particular temples, rituals and other 
concrete forms with particular religions has a tendency 
to bring into the mind of the followers of those religions 
the thoughts for which those concrete things stand as 
symbols ; and it is not wise to ignore rituals and sym¬ 
bology altogether. The study and practice of these 
things form naturally a part of Karma -Yoga. 

There are many othe aspects of this science of work, 
One among them is to know the relation between thought 
and word and what Cctn be achieved by the power of the 
word. In every religion the power of the word is re¬ 
cognised, so much so that in some of them creation itself 
is said to have come out of. the world. The external 
aspect of the thought of God is the Word, and, as God 
•L ought and willed before He created, creation came out 
O' the Word. In this stress and hurry of our materialistic 
i ic our nerves lose sensibility and become hardened. 

1 he older we grow, the longer we are knocked about in 
• c world, the more callous we become ; and we are apt 
i(. neglect things that even happen peiTstently and pro* 
minvntly around us. Human nature, however, asserts 
itseh sometimes and we are led to inquire into and 
wonder a some of these common occurrences ; wonder- 
ui thus is the first step in the acquisition of light. Apart 
from the higher philosophic and religious value of the 
Word we may see that sound symbols play a prominent 
* part in the drama of human life. I am talking to you l 
| : m not touching you ; the pulsations of the air can *d by 
I my speaking go into your ear, they touch your nerves and 
produce effects in your minds. Y ;u cannot resist this. 
What can be rtiore wonderful than this? One ms , calls. 
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a ool, and this other stands up and clenches his 


fist and lands a blow on his nose. Look at the power of 
the word ! There is a woman weeping and miserable ; 
another woman comes along and speaks to her a -few 
gentle words ; the doubled up frame of the weening 
woman becomes straightened at once, her sorrow is gone 
and she already begins to smile- Think of the power of 
words ! 1 hey are a great force in higher philosophy as 

well as in common life. Day and night we manipulate 
this force without thought and without enquiry. To know 
the nature of this force and to use it well is also a part 

of Karma-Yoga. 

Our duty to others means helping others ; doing good 
to the world. Why should we do good to the world? 
Apparently to help the world, but really to help ourselves. 
We should always try to help the world, that should be 
the highest motive in us ; but if we consider well, we find 
'hat the world does not require om help at all. This 
world was not made that you or 1 should come and help 
*t. I once read a sermon in which it was said, “All this 
beautiful world is very good, because it gives us time and 
°Pportunity to help others.” Apparently, this is a very 
beautiful sentiment, but is it not i blasphemy to say the! 
the world needs our help? We cannot deny that there is 
mucl i misery in it ; to go out and help others :!s. therefore, 
the best thing we can do, although in the long run, we 
snail find that helping others is only helping ourselves. 
As a boy I had some white mice. They were kept in a 
bttle box in which there were little wheeV, and when 
the mice tried to cross the wheels, the wheels turned and 
turned, and the mice never got anywhere. So it is with 
the world and our helping it. The only help is that we 
get moral exercise. This world is neither good nor evil ; 
each man manufactures a world for himself. If a blind 
man begins to think of the world, it is either a* soft or 
hard, or ay cold or hot We are a mass of happiness 
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misery.; we have seen that hundreds of times in our 
Iivesy//Ks a rule, the young are optimistic and the old 
pessimistic. The young have life before them ; the old 
complain their day is gone ; hundreds of desires, whicn 
they cannot fulfil, struggle in their hearts. Both are 
foolish nevertheless. Life is good or evil according to the 
slate of mind in which we look at it, it is neither by itself. 


Fire, by itself, is neither good nor evil. When it keeps 
us warm we say, “How beautiful is fire!” When it 
burns our fingers we blame it. Still, in itself it is neither 
good nor bad. According as we use it, it produces in us 
the feeling of good or bad ; so t also is this world. It is 
perfect. By perfection is meant that it is perfectly fitted 
to meet its ends. We may all be perfectly sure that it 
will go on beautifully well without us, and we need not 
bothc^ our heads wishing to help it./^' 
j Vet we must do good ; the desire to do good is the 
highest motive power we have, if we know all the time 
that it is a privilege to help others. Do not stand on a 
high pedestal and take five cents in your hand and say, 
“Here, my poor man,” but be grateful that the poor man 
there, so that by making a gift to him you are able to 
help yourself. It is not the receiver that is blessed, but it 
is the giver. Be thankful that you are allowed to exercise 
your power of benevolence and mercy in the world, and 
thus become pure and perfect. All good acts tend to 
make us pure and perfect. What can we do at be it ? 
Build a hospital, make roads, or erect charity asylums ! 
We may organise a charity and collect two or three 
:ni!V ns of dollars, build a hospital with one million, with 
the second give balls and drink charnnagne, and of the 
third let the officers steal half, and leave the rest finally 
to reach the poor ; but what are all these^ One mighty 
wind in five minutes can break nil your buildings up. 
What shall we do then? One volcanic eruption nay 
sweep away all our roads and hospitals and cities and 
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fdings. Let us give up all this foolish talk of doing 
good to the world. It is not waiting for your or my help ; 
yet we must work and constantly do good, because it is a 
blessing to ourselves. That is the only way we can 
become perfect. No beggar whom we have helped has 
ever owed a single cent to us ; we owe everything to him, 
because he has allowed us to exercise our charity on him. 
It is entirely wrong to think that we have done, or can 
do, good to the world, or to think that we have helped 
such and such people. It is a foolish thought, and all 
foolish thoughts bring misery. We think that _we Jiaye 
helped some man and exp ect him to thank us , *Bnd 
beca use he does not, unhapp iness comes to us. «Wh y 
<dirm lrl we f>vper,t a nything in return for w hat we do ? Be 
grateful t o_ the mair vou help^ think of him as God. Is 
it not a great privilege to be allowed to worship God 
by helping our fellow-man? If we were really unattached, 
we should escape all this pain of vain expectation, and 
could cheerfully do good work in the world Neve: will 
unhappiness or misery come through work done without 
attachment. The world will go on with its happiness and 
misery through eternity. 

There was a poor man who wanted some money, 
and somehow he had heard that if he could get hold of 
a ghost, he might command him to bring money or any¬ 
thing else he liked ; so he was very anxious to get hold of 


a ghost. He went about searching for a man who would 
give him a ghost, and at last he found a sage, with great 
powers, and besought his help. 1 he sage asked him what 
he would do with a ghost. “1 war. a ghost to work for 
rne ; teach me how to get hold of one, sir ; 1 desire it very 
much/’ replied the man. Bui the sage said, ‘Don’t 
disturb yourself, go homed* The next day the man went 
again to the sage and began to weep and pray* “Give 
me a ghost ; 1 must have a ghost sir. to help me. * At 
last the sage way disgusted, and said, “Take this charm. 
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^repeat this magic word, and a ghost will come, and 
whatever you say to him he will do. But beware ; they 
are terrible beings, and must be kept continually busy. 
If you fail to give him work he will take your life.*’ The 
man replied, “That is easy ; I can give him work for all 
his life.’ Then he went to a forest, and after long 
repetition of the magic word, a huge ghost appeared 
before him and said, “1 am a ghost. I have been 
conquered by your magic ; but you must keep me 
constantly employed The moment you fail to give me 
work I will kill you.’’ The man said, “Build me a 
palace,” and the ghost said, “It is done ; the palace is 
built.” “Bring me money,” said the man, “Here is 
your money,” said the ghost. “Cut this forest down, and 
build a city in its place.” “That is done,” said the ghost. 
“Anything more?” Now the man began to be frightened 
and thought he could give him nothing more to do ; he 
did everything in a y trice^ The ghost said, “Give me 
something to do or 1 will eat you up.” The poor man 
could find no further occupation for him, and war 
frightened. So he ran and ran and at last reached the 
sage, and said, “OK, sir, protect my life!” The sage 
asked him what the matter was, and the man replied, “1 
huv r nothing to give the ghost to do. Everything 1 tell 
him to do he does in a moment, and he threatens to eat 
me up il I do not give him work.” Just then the ghost 
arrived, saying, I’ll eat you up,” and he would have 
swallowed the man. The man began to shake, and 
begged the sage to save his life. The sage said, “j will 
find you a way out. Look at that dog .rith a curly tail. 
Draw your sword quickly and cut the tail off and give it 
to che ghost to straighten out.” The man cut off the dog's 
tail and gave it to the ghost, saying, “Straighten that 
out for me. 1 he >host took it and slowly and carefully 
siTt. ghtened it out, but a$ soon as he let it go, it instantly 
cuilecl up again. Once more he laboriously straightened 
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t, only to find it again curled up as soon as he 
attempted to let go of it. Again he patiently straightened 
it out but as soon as he let it go, it curled up again. So 
he went on for days and days, until he was exhausted and 
said, “1 was never in such trouble before in my life. 1 
am an old veteran ghost, but never before was I in such 
trouble. I will make a compromise with you/' he said 
to the man, “You let me off and I will let you keep all 
1 have given you and will promise not to harm you/' The 
man was much pleased, and accepted the offer gladly. 

This world is like a dog’s curly tail, and people have 
been striving to straighten it out for hundreds of years ; 
but when they let it go, it has curled up again. How 
could it be otherwise? One must first know how to work 
without attachment, then one will not be a fanatic. When 
we know that this world is like a dog’s curly tail and will 
never get straightened, we shall not become fanatics. If 
there were no fanaticism in the world, it would make much 
more progress than it does now. It is a mistake tc think 
that fanaticism can make for the progress of mankind. 
On the contrary it is a retarding element creating hatred 
and anger, and causing people to fight each other, and 
making them u n sym pjith&ti’l. Vv e think that whatever 
we do or possess is the best in the world, and what we 
do not do or possess is of no value. So, always remember 
the instance of the curly tail of the dog whenever you 
have a tendency to become a fanatic. You need not 
worry or make yourself sleepless about the world ; it will 
go on without you. When you have avoided fanaticism, 
then alone will you work well. It is the level-headed 
man, the calm man, of good judgment and cool nerves, 
of great sympathy and love, who does good work and 
so does good to himself. The fanatic is foolish 'and kas 
no sympathy; he can never straighten the world, nor 
himself become pure and perfect. 

1 o recapitulate the chief points in today’s lecture. 
o 
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to the world and the world does not owe us anything. 

It is a great privilege for all of us to be allowed to do 
anything for the world. In helping the world we really 
help ourselves. The second point is that there is a God 
in this universe. It is not true that this universe is drifting 
and stands in need of help from you and me. God is ever 
present therein, He is undying and eternally active and 
infinitely watchful. When the whole universe sleeps, He 
sleeps not ; He is working incessantly ; all the changes 
and manifestations of the world are His. Thirdly, we 
,ught not to hate any one. /This world will always con¬ 
tinue to be a mixture of good and evil. Our duty is tc 
sympathise with the weak and to love even the wrong¬ 
doer. The world is a grand moral gymnasium wherein 
we have all to take exercise so as to become stronger and 
stronger spiritually^ Fourthly, we ought not to be fanatics 
of any kind, because fanaticism is opposed to love. You 
hear fanatics glibly saying, “1 do not hate the sinner. 1 
hate the sin/’ but I am prepared to go any distance to * 
;,ee the face of that man who can really make a distinction 
between the sin and the sinner. It is easy to say so. If 
we can distinguish well between quality and substance 
we may become perfect men. It is net easy to do this. 
And further, the calmer we are and the less disturbed 
our nerves, the more shall we love and the better will 
work be. 


our 
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NON-ATTACHMENT IS COMPLETE S v ELF-ABNEGATlfON 


Just as every action that emanates from us comes 
back to us as reaction, even so our actions may act on 
other people and theirs on us. Perhaps all of you have 
observed it as a fact that when persons do evil actions they 
become more and more evil, and when they begin to do 
good they become stronger and stronger and learn to do 
good at all times. This intensification of the influence of 
action cannot be explained on any other ground than that 
we can act and react upon each other. To take an illustra¬ 
tion from physical science, when 1 am doing a certain 
action, my mind may be said to be in a certain state of 
vibration ; all minds which are in similar circumstances 
will have the tendency to be affected by my mind If there 
are different musical instruments tuned alike in one room, 
nil of you may have noticed that when one is struck the 
others have the tendency to vibrate so a 3 to give the same 
note. So all minds that have the same tension, so to say., 
will be equally affected by the same thought. Of course, 
this influence of thought on mind will vary according to* 
distance and ether causes, but the mind is always open to 
affection. Suppose 1 am doing an evil act, my mind is 
a certain state of vibration, and all minds in the univ* rse. 
which are in a similar state, have the possibility of being 
affected by the bration of my mind. So, when 1 am 
doing a good action, my mind is in another state of 
vibration ; and all minds similarly strung have the possi¬ 
bility of I cing affected by my mind ; and this power of 
mind upon mind is more or less according as the force 
of the tension is greater or les3. 

following this simile further, it is quite possible tl 
just an light waves may travel for millions oi veaos before 

1—7 
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_ iey reach any object, so thought waves may also travel 
hundreds of years before they meet an object with which 
they vibrate in unison, it is quite possible, therefore, that 
this atmosphere of ours is full of such thought pulsations, 
both good and evil. Every thought projected from every 
brain goes on pulsating, as it were, until it meets a fit 
object that will receive it. And mind which is open to 
receive some of these impulses will take them immediate¬ 
ly. So. when a man is doing evil actions, he has brought 
his mind to a certain state of tension and all the waves 
which correspond to that state of tension, and which may 
T)e said to be already in the atmosphere, will struggle to 
enter into his mind. That is why an evil-doer generally 
goes on doing more and more evil. His actions become 
intensified. Such, also, will be the case with the doer 
of good ; he will open himself to all the good waves that 
are in the atmosphere, and his good actions also will 
become intensified^We run, therefore, a twofold danger 
in dcmg evil: first, we open ourselves to all the evil 
influences surrounding us ; secondly, we create evil which 
affects others, may be hundreds of years hence. In doing 
evil we injure ourselves and others also. In doing good 
we do good to ourselves and to others as well ; and, like 
all other forces in man, these forces of good and evil 
also gather strength from outside^- 

, /According to Karma-Yoga, the action one has done 
cannot be destroyed until it has borne its fruit ; no power 
in nature can stop it from yielding its results. If 1 do an 
evil action, I must suffer for it ; there is no power in this 
universe to stop or stay it. Similarly, if I do a good action, 
there is no power in the universe which can stop its bear¬ 
ing good results The cause must have its elfoct ; nothing 
can prevent or restrain this. Now comes a very fine and 
serious question about Karma-Yoga- -namely, that tnese 
actions of 3 , both good evil, are intimately con¬ 
nected .with each other. We cannot put a line oi 
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arcation and say, this action is entirely good and this 
entirely evil. There is no action which does not bear 
good and evil fruits at the same time. To take the 
nearest example: I am talking to you, and some of you, 
perhaps, think 1 am doing good ; and at the same time 
1 am, perhaps, killing thousands of microbes in the 
atmosphere ; 1 am thus doing evil to something else. 
When it is very near to us and affects those we know, 
we say that it is very good action, if it affects them in a 
good manner. For instance, you may call my speaking 
to you very good, but the microbes will not ; the microbes 
you do not see, but yourselves you do see. The way in 
which my talk affects you is obvious to 'ou, but how 
it affects the microbes is not so obvious. And so, if we 
analyse our evil actions also, we may find that some good 
possibly results from them somewhere. He who in good 
action sees that there is something evil in it, and in the 
midst of evil sees hat there is something good in it some¬ 
where, has known the secret of work. ^ 

But what follows from it? That, howsoever we may 
try, tnere cannot be any action which is perfectly pure, 
or any which is perfectly impure, taking purity and 
impurity in the sense- of injury and non-injury. We cannot 
breathe or live without injuring others, and every bit of 
the fooc! we eat is taken away from another’s mouth. Our 
very lives are crowding out other lives. It may be men, 
or animals, or small microbes, but some one or other of 
these we have to crowd out. That being the case, it 
naturally follows that perfection can never be attained by 
work. We may work through all eternity, but there will 
be no way out of this intricate maze. You may work on, 
^nd on, and on ; there will be no end to this inevitable 
association of good and evil in the results of work. 

The s<. :ond point to consider is, whul is the end of 
Work > We find the vast* majority of people in every 
country believin j that there will be a time when this world 
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will become perfect, when there will be no disease, nor 
death, nor unhappiness, nor wickedness. 1 hat is a very 
good idea, a very go«$d motive power to inspire and uplift 
the ignorant ; but if we think for a moment we shall find 
on the very face of it that it cannot be so. How can it 
be, seeing that good and evil are the obverse and reverse 
of the same coin? How can you have good without evil 
at the same time? What is meant by perfection? A 
perfect life is a contradiction in terms. Life itself is a 
state of continuous struggle between ourselves and every¬ 
thin < outside. Every moment we are fighting actually 


with external nature, and if we are defeated our Jife has 
to go. it is, for instance, a continuous struggle for food 
and air. If food or air fails we die. Life is not a simple 
and smoothly flowing thing, but it is a compound effect. 
This complex struggle between something inside and the 
external world is what we call life. So it is clear that 


when this struggle ceases, there will be an end of life. 

What is meant by ideal happiness is that—the 
cessation of this struggle. Bui then life will cease, for 
jhe struggle can only cease when life itself has eased. 

<^HVe have seen ;dready .that ir.' hclpir^^t^ ^^arld^ve help j ~ 
curselves The main effect of work done for others is to v 
purify ourselves. By meaps of the constant effort to do 
good to others we are trying to forget ourselves ; this 
forgetfulness of self is he one great lesson we have to 
learn in life. Man thinks foolishly that he can make 
himself happy, and after years of struggle finds out at 
last that true happiness consists in killing selfishness and 
that no one can make him hippy except himsu.j Every 
net of charity, every thought of sympathy , every action 
of help, every good deed, is taking so much of self- 
hnportance away from our little selves and akin:, us 
think v f ourselves as the lowest and die least, and, 
therefore, is all good. Here we find that bvuia, Bhakti, 
mid Karma, all come lo one poinl 1 he highest ideal i: 
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^rnal and entire self-abnegation, where there is no “I, 
but all is “Thou’*; and whether he is conscious vy 
unconscious of it, Karma-Yoga leads man to tnat end/A 
religious preacher may become horrified at the idea of 
an Impersonal God ; he may insist on ,a Personal God 
and wish to keep up his own identity and individuality, 
whatever he may mean by that. But his ideas or ethics, 
if they are really good, cannot but be based or. tne highest 
self-abnegation. It is the basis of all morality ; you may 
extend it to men, or animals, or angels, it ir the one basic 
idea, the one fundamental principle running through all 
ethical^systems. 

> You will find various classes of men in this world. 
First, there are the God-men, whose self-abnegation r.' 
complete, and who do only good to others even at the 
sacrifice of their own lives. 1 hese are the highest of men. 
If there are a hundred of such in any country, that country 
need never despair. But they are unfortunately too few 
Then there are the good men who do good to others so 


long as it does not injure themselves. And there is a third 
class, who to do good to themselves, injure others. It is 
said by a Sanskrit poet that there is a fourth unnameablc 
class of people who injure others merely for injury s sake. 
Just as there are at one pole of existence the highest good 
men, who do good for the sake of d )ing good, so, at the 
oth; pole, there are others who injure others just for the 
sake of the injure. They do not gain anything thereby, 
but it is their nature to do evjjs?^ 

Here are two Sanskrit words. That one is Pravnitli 
which means revolving towards, and the other is 
Nivritti, which means revolving away. The “revol¬ 
ving towards” is what we call the world, the I and 
mine”; it meludes all those tilings which are alwny 
enriching that “me” by wealth and money and power, 
and name and fame, and which are of a grasping nature, 
always tending to accumulate everything in one centre. 
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myself.” That is the Pravritti, the 
natural tendency of every human being ; taking everything 
from everywhere and heaping it around one centre, that 
centre being man’s own sweet self. When this tendency 
begins to break, when it is Nivritti or “going away 
from,” then begin morality and religion. Both Pravritti 
and Nivritti are of the nature of work : the former is 
evil work, and the latter is good work. This Nivritti is 
the fundamental basis of all morality and all religion, and 
the very perfection of it is entire self-abnegation, readi¬ 
ness o sacrifice mind and body and everything for another 
being. When a man has reached that state he has attained 
to the perfection of Karma- Yoga. This is the highest 
result of good works. Although a man has not studied a 
single system of philosophy, although he does not believe 
in any God, and never has believed, although he has not 
prayed even once in his whole life, if the simple power of 
good actions has brought him to that state where he is 
ready to give up his life and all else for others, he has 
arrived at the same point to which the religious man will 
come through his prayers and the philosopher through his 
knowledge ; and so you may find that the philosopher, the 
worker, and the devotee, all meet at one point, that one 
point being self-abnegation. However much their systems 
of philosophy and religion may differ, all mankind stand in 
reverence and awe before the man who is ready to sacri¬ 
fice himself for others. Here, it is not at all any question 
of creed, or doctrine—even men, who are veo' much 
opposed to all religious ideas, when they see one oi these 
acts of complete self-sacrifice, feel that they must revere 
it. Have you not seen even a most bigoted Christian, 
when he reads bdwin Arnold s “Light of Asia,” stand in 
reverence of Buddha, who preached no God, preached 
nothing but self-sacrifice^ The only thing is that the bigot 
does not know hat his own end and aim in life is exaclly 
the same as hat of those from whom he differs. The 
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worshipper, by keeping constantly before him the idea of 
God and a surrounding of good, comes to the same point 
at last and says, “Thy will be done,** and keeps nothing 
to himself. That is self-abnegation. The philosopher,, 
with his knowledge, sees that the seeming self is a 
delusion and easily gives it up. It is self-abnegation. -‘O 
Karma, Bhakti and Jnana all meet here ; and this is what 
was meant by all the great preachers of ancient times., 
when they taught that God is not the world. There is one 
thing which is the world and another which is God ; and 
this distinction is very true. What they mean by wcrla is 
selfishness. Ltas^lfish&gss is God. One may live on a 
throne, in a golden palace, and be perfectly unselfish ; 
and then he is in God. Another may live in a hut and 
wear rags, and have nothing in the world ; yet, ii he is 
selffsh, he is intensely merged in the world. 

To come back to one of our main points, we say that 
we cannot do good without at the same time doing some 
evil, or do evil without doing some good. Knowing this, 
how can we work? There have, therefore, been sects in 
this world who have in an astoundingly preposterous wav 
preached slow suicide as the only means to get out of the 
world, because if a man lives, he has to kill poo r little 
animals and plants or do injury to something or some one. 
So according to them, the only way out of the world is 
to die. The Jains have preached this doctrine as the>r 
highest ideal. This teaching se "ms to be very logi , 
But the true solution is found in the Gita. It is the theory 
of non-attachment, to be attached to nothing while doing; 
our work of life. Know that you are separated entirely 
from the world, but that you are in the world and that 
whatever you may be doing in it, you are not doing that 
for your own sake. Any action that you do for yourself 
will bring its effect to bear upon you. if it Is a good action, 
' ou will have to take the good effect, and if bad you will 
have to take the bad eifect ; but any action that 1 is not 
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done for your own sake, whatever it be, will have no 
effect on you. There is to be found a very expressive 
sentence in our scriptures embodying this idea: — ‘/Even 
if he kill the whole universe (or be himself killed), he is 
neither the killer nor the killed, when he knows that he is 
not acting for himself at all." Therefore Karma- Yoga 
i teaches, "Do not give up the world ; live in the world, 
/ 1 imbibe its influences as much as you can ; but if it be for 
your own enjoyment’s sake—work not at all." Enjoyment 
s&ould not be the goal. First kill your self and then take 
the whole world as yourself ; as the old Christians used to 
say, " The old man must die." This old man is the selfish 
idea that the whole world is made for our enjoyment. 
Foolish parents teach their children to pray, "O Lord, 
Thou hast created this sun for me and this moon for me," 
as if tht: Lord has had nothing else to do than to creSte 
everything for these babies. Do not teach your children 
such nonsense. Then again, there are people who are 
foolish in another way ; they teach us that all these 
animals were created for us to kill and eat, and that this 
universe is for the enjoyment of them. That is all foolish- 
uecs. A tiger may nay, "Man was created for me,” and 
pray, "O Lord, how wicked are these men, who do not 
come and place themselves before me to be eaten ; they 
nr- breaking Your law." If the world is created for us 
we are also created for the world. That this world is 
created for our enjoyment is the most wicked idea that 
: rids us down. This world is not for our sake. Millions 
peso out of it every year ; (he world does not feel it ; 
millions of others are supplied in their place. Just as 
much the world is for us, so we also are for the world. 

dpo work properly, therefore, you have first to give up 
the idea of attachment. Secondly, do not mix in the hay, 
hold yourself as a witness and go on working. My master 
used to say, ‘.Look upon your children as a nurse does." 

1 he nurse will take your baby and fondle it and play 
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it and behave towards it as gently as if it were her 
own child ; but as soon as you give her notice to quit, she 
is ready to start off bag and baggage from the house. 
Everything in the shape of attachment is forgotten ; it 
will not give the ordinary nurse the least pang to leave 
your children and take up other children. Even so are 
you to be with all that you consider your own. '/ou are 
the nurse, and if you believe in God, believe that all 
these things which you consider yours are really His. The 
greatest weakness often ins i nuate s itself as the greates. 
good and strength. It is a weakness to think that any 
one is dependent on me, and that 1 can do good to 
another. This belief is the mother of all our attachment, 
and through this attachment comes all our pain. jWe 
must inform our minds that no one in this universe 
depends upon us ; not one beggar depends on cur charity ; 
not one soul on our kindness ; not one living thing on 
our help. All are helped on by nature, and will be so 
helped even though millions of us were not here. • The 
course of nature will not stop for such as you and me ; 
it is, as already pointed out, only a blessed privilege to 
you and to me that we are allowed, in the way of helping 
others, to educate ourselves. This is a great lesson to 
learn in life, and when we have learned it fully we shall 
never be unhappy ; we can go and mix without harm 
in society anywhere and everywhere. lYou may have 
wives and husbands, and regiments of servants, and king¬ 
doms to govern ; if only you act on the principle that 
the world is not for you and does not inevitably need 
3 r ou, they can do you no harm. 4 This very year r ome of 
your friends may have died. Is the world waiting with 
out going on, for them to come again? Is its current 
stopped? No, it goes on. So drive out of your mind the 
idea that you have to do something for the world ; He 
world doc:, not require any help from you* It is sheer 
nonsense on the part of any man to think that he is born 
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to help the world ; it is simply pride, it is selfishness in- 
J sinuating itself in the form of virtue. When you have 
trained your mind and your nerves to realise this idea of 
the world’s non-dependence on you or on anybody, there 
will then be no reaction in the form of pain resulting from 
work. When you give something to a man and expect 
nothing—do not even expect the man to be grateful—his 
ingratitude will not tell upon you, because you never 
expected anything, never thought you had any right to 
anything in the way of a return. You gave him what he 
deserved ; his own Karma got it for him ; your Karma 
made you the carrier thereof. Why should you be proud 
of having given away something? You are the porter that 
carried the money or other kind of gift, and the world de¬ 
served it by its own Karma. Where is then the reason for 
pride in you ? 1 here is nothing very great in what you 

give to the world. When you have acquired the feeling 
of non-attachment, there will then be neither good nor 
evil for you. It is only selfishnessJthatJtauses the differ 
enpe ^etwee n _good_, and^gxrjb' ~It^is a very hard thing to 
understand, but you will come to learn in time that nothing 
in the universe has power over you until you allow it to 
exercise such a power. Nothing has power over the Sel r 
oi man, until the Self becomes a fool and loses inde-. 
pendence. So, by non-attachment, you overcome and 
deny the power.-of anything to act upon you. It is very 
easy to say that nothing has the right to act upon you until 
you allow it to do so ; but what is the true sign of the man 
who really does not allow anything to work upon him, 
who is neither happy nor unhappy when acted upon by 
the external world? The sigh, is that good or ill fort une 
causes no cha nge in hi9 mind • in a ll conditicais -bc con¬ 
tinues Jto remain die 

There was a great sage in India called Vyas?. This 
Vyasa is known as the author of the Vedanta aphorisms, 
and was a holy man. His father had tried to beconn a 
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very perfect man and had failed. His grandfather had 
also tried and failed. His great-grandfather had similarly 
tried and failed. He himself did not succeed perfectly, 
but his son, Shuka, was born perfect. Vyasa taught his 
son wisdom ; and after himself teaching him the know¬ 
ledge of truth, he sent him to the court of King Janaka. 
He was a great king and was called Janaka Videha. 
Videha means “without a body.” Although a king, he 
had entirely forgotten that he was a body ; he felt that 
he was a spirit all the time. This boy Shuka was sent to 
be taught by him. The king knew that Vyasa’ s son was 
coming to him to learn wisdom: so he made certain 
arrangements beforehand. And when the boy presented 
himself at the gates of the palace, the guards took no 
notice of him whatsoever. They only gave him a seat, 
and he sat there for three days and nights, nobody speak¬ 
ing to him, nobody asking him who he was or whence he 
was. He was the son of a very great sage, his father was 
honoured by the whole country, and he himself vvas a 
most respectable person ; yet the low, vulgar guards of 
the palace would take no notice of him. After that, 
suddenly, the ministers of the king and all the big officials 
came there and received him with the greatest honours, 
l.hey conducted him in and showed him into splendid 
rooms, gave him the most fragrant baths and wonderful 
dresses, and for eight days they kept him there in all kinds 
of luxury. That solemnly serene face of Shuka did not 
change even to the smallest extent by the change in the 
treatment accorded to him ; he was the same in the midst 
of this luxury as when waiting at the door. Then he was 
brought before the king. The king was on his throne, 
music was playing, and dancing and other amusements 
were going on. I he king then gave him a cup of milk, 
full to the oriio a i asked him to go seven times round 
the hall without spilling even a drop. The boy took th :*r; 
CU P and proceeded in the midst of the music and the 
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attraction of the beautiful faces. As desired by the king, 
seven times did he go round, and not a drop of the milk 
was spilt. The boy’s mind could not be attracted by any¬ 
thing in the world, unless he allowed it to affect him. 
And when he brought the cup to the king, the king said 
to him, “What your father has taught you, and what you 
have learned yourself, 1 can only repeat. You have known 
,.the Truth ; go home.’’ 

Syihus the man that has practised control over himself 
cannot be acted upon by anything outside ; there is no 
mere slavery for him. His mind has become free. Such 
a man alone is fit to live well in the world. We generally 
find men holding two opinions regarding the world. Some 
are pessimists and say, “How horrible this world is, how 
wicked !“ Some others are optimists and say, “How 
beautiful this world is, how wonderful!’ To those who 
have not controlled their own minds, the world is either 
full of evil or at best a mixture of good and evil. This very 
world will become to us an optimistic world when we be¬ 
come masters of our own minds. Nothing will then work 
upon us as good or evil ; we shall find everything to be in 
ts proper place, to be harmonious. Some men, who begin 
by saying that the world is a hell, often end by saying 
that it is a heaven when they succeed in the practice of 
sell -control. If we are genuine Karma Yogis and wish to 
train ourselves to the attainment of this state, wherever we 
may begin we are sure to end in perfect self-abnegation ; 
and as soon as this seeming self has gone, the whole 
world, which at first appears to us to be filled with vil, 
will appear to be heaven itself and full of blessedness. 
Its very atmosphere will be blessed ; every human face 
there will b» i good. Such is the end and aim of Karma- 
Yoga, and such is its perfection in practical life. 

Our various Yogas do not conflict with each other ; 
each of them leads us to the same goal and lakes us 
perfect. Only each has to be strenuously practises. I he 
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secret is in practising. First you have to hear, then 
think, and then practise. This is true of every Yoga. 

You have first to hear about it and understand what it is ; 
and many things which you do not understand will be 
made clear to you by constant hearing and thinking. It is 
hard to understand everything at once. 1 he explanation of 
everything is after all in yourself. No one was ever really 
taught by another ; each of us has to teach himself. 1 he 
external teacher offers only the suggestion which rouses 
the internal teacher to work to understand things, t hen 
things will be made clearer to us by our own power of 
perce ption and thought, and we shall realise them in our 
own souls ; and that realisation will grow into the intense 
power of will. First it is feeling, then it becomes willing, 
and out of that willing comes the tremendous force for 
work that will go through every vein and nerve and 
muscle, until the whole mass of your body is changed into 
an instrument of the unselfish Yoga of work, and the de¬ 
sired result of perfect self-abnegation and utter unselfish¬ 
ness is duly attained. This attainment does not depend 
on any dogma, or doctrine, or belief. Whether one is 
Christian, or Jew, or Gentile, it does net matter. Are you 
unselfish? That is the question. If you are, you will be 
perfect without reading a single religious book, without 
going into a single church or temple. Each one of our 
Yogas is fitted to make man perfect even without the help 
of the other:;, because they have all the same goal in view. 
The Yogas of work, of wisdom, and of‘devotion are all 
capable of serving as direct and independent means for 
the attainment of Moksha. “Fools alone say that work 
and philosophy are different, not the learned. The 
learned know that, though apparently different from each 
other, they at least lead to the same goal of human 
perfection. / 
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In addition to meaning work, we have stated that 
psychologically the word Karma also implies causation. 
Any work, any action,.anv thoug h; that pro duces a n effec t 
is call e da Karma . Thus the law of Karma means the law 
cf causation, of inevitable cause, and sequence. Where¬ 
soever there is a cause, there an effect must be produced ; 
this neQessity cannot be resisted* and this law of Karma, 
according to our philosophy, is true throughout the whole 
universe. Whatever we see, or feel, or do, whatever 
action there is anywhere in the universe, while being the 
effect of past work on the one hand, becomes, on the 
other, a cause in its turn, and produces its own effect. It 
is .necessary, together with this, to consider what is meant 
by the word “law.” By law is meant the tendency of a 
series to repeat itself. When we see one event followed 
by another, or sometimes happening simultaneously with 
another, we expect this sequence or co-existence to recur. 
Om old logicians and philosophers of the Nyaya school 
call this law by the name of Vyapti. According to them 
all our ideas of law are due to association. A series of 
phenomena becomes associated with things in our mind in 
a sort of invariable order, so that whatever we perceive at 
any time is immediately referred to other facts i: the mind. . 
Any one idea or, according to our psychology, and one 
wave that is produced in the mind-stuff, Chitta, must 
always give rise to many similar waves. This is the psy¬ 
chological idea of association, and causation 13 only an 
aspect of this grand pervasive principle cf association, 
i his pervasiveness of association is what is, in Sanskrit, 
called Vyapti. In the external world the idea of law is the 
same as in the internal— the expectation that a particular 
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will be followed by another, and that the 
series will repeat itself. Really speaking, therefore, law 
does not exist in nature. Practically it is an error to say 
that gravitation exists in the earth, or that there is any law 
existing objectively anywhere in nature. Law is the 
method, the manner in which our mind grasps a series of 
phenomena ; it is all in the mind. Certain phenomena, 
happening one after another or together, and followed by 
the conviction of the regularity of their recurrence, thus 
enabling our minds to grasp the method of the whole 
series, constitute what we call law. 

The next question for consideration is what we mean 
by law being universal. Our universe is that portion of 
existence which is characterised by what the Sanskrit 
psychologists call Desa-kala-nimitta, or what is known to 
European psychology as space, time and causation. This 
universe is only a part of infinite existence, thrown into a 
peculiar mould, composed of space, time and causation. 
It necessarily follows that law is possible only within this 
conditioned universe ; beyond it there cannot be any law. 
when we speak of the universe we only mean that 
portion of existence which is limited by our mind ; the 
universe of tne senses, which we can see, feel, touch, 
hear, think of. imagine. This alone is under law ; but 
beyond it existence cannot be subject to law, because 
causation does not extend beyond the world of our minds. 
Anything beyond the range of our mind and our ‘senses i? 
not bound by the law of causation, as theVe is no mental 
association o* things in the region beyond the x senses, and 
no causation without association of ideas. It is only when 
being or existence gets moulded into name and form 
that it obeys the law of causation, and is said to be under 
law ; because all law has its essence in causation. There¬ 
fore we see at once that there cannot be any such hiug 
as b* ee will : the very words are a contradiction, because 
will is what we know, and everything that we' know is 
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within our universe, and everything within our universe 
is moulded by the conditions of space, time ana 


tion. Everything that we know, or can possibly know, 
must be subject to causation, and that which obeys the 
law of causation cannot be free. It is acted upon by 
other agents, and becomes a cause in its turn. But that 
which has become converted into the will, which was not 
the will before, but which, when it feil into this mould of 
space, time and causation, became converted into the 
human will, is free ; and when this will gets out oi this 
mould of space, time and causation, it will be bee again. 
From freedom it comes, and becomes moulded into this 
bondage, and it gets out and goes back to freedom agan 
1 The question has been raised as to from whom this 
universe comes, in whom it rests, and to whom it goes ; 
and the answer has been given that from freedom it 
comes, in bondage it rests, and goes back into that 
freedom again.} So,'when we speak of man as no other 
than that infinite being which is manifesting itself, we 
mean that only one very small part thereof is man ; this 
body and this mind which wc see are only one part of the 
whole, only one spot of the infinite being. This whole 
universe is only one speck of the infinite being ; and all 
our laws, our bondages, our joys and our sorrows, our 
happinesses and our expectations, are only within this 
small universe ; all our progression and digression are 
within its small compass. So you see how childish it is to 
expect a continuation of this universe the creation or oi.r 
minds—and to expect to go to heaven, which alter an 
must mean only a repetition of this world that we know. 
You see at once that it is an impossible and childish desire 
to make the whole of infinite existence conform to the 
limited and conditioned existence which wc know. When 
a ,?an says that he will have again and again this same 
thing which he is having now, or, as I sometimes put it, 
when he asks for a comfortable religion, you may know 
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he has become so degenerate that he cannot think of 
anything higher than what he is now ; he is just his little 
present surroundings and nothing more. He has forgotten 
his infinite nature, and his whole idea is confined to these 
little joys, and sorrows, and heart-jealousies of the 
moment. He thinks that this finite thing is the infinite ; 
and not only so, he will not let this foolishness go. He 
clings on desperately unto Trishna, the thirst after life, 
what the Buddhists call Tanha and Tissa. There may be 
millions of kinds of happiness, and beings, and laws, and 
progress, and causation, all acting outside the little 
universe that we know, and after all the whole of this 
comprises but one section of our infinite nature. 

To acquire freedom we have to get beyond the 
limitations of this universe ; it cannot be found here. 
Perfect equilibrium, or what the Christians call the peace 
that passeth all understanding, cannot be had in this 
universe, nor in heaven, nor in any place where our mind 
and thoughts can go, where the senses can feel, or which 
the imagination can conceive. No such place can give 


us that freedom, because all such places would be within 
our universe, and it is limited by space, time and causa¬ 
tion. There may be places that are more etherial than 
d-.s earth of ours, where enjoyments may be keener, but 
even those places must be in the universe and, therefore, 
m bondage to Taw ; so we have to go beyond, and real 
religion begins where this little universe ends. These little 
joys, and sorrows, and knowledge of things end there, 
an d the reality begins. Until we give up the thirst after 
fife, the strong attachment to this our transient conditioned 
existence, we have no hope ot catching even a glimpse 
of [hat infinite freedom beyond. Tc stands to reason then 
that there is only one way to attain to that freedom which 
ls Ac goal of all the noblest aspirations of mankind, a 
dha:. is by giving up this little life, giving up this little 
universe, giving up this earth, giving up heaven giving up 
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Ke body, giving up the mind, giving up everything that is 
limited and conditioned. If we give up our attachment to 
this little universe of the senses, or of the mind, we shall 
be free immediately. The only way to come out of 
bondage is to go beyond the limitations of law, to go 
beyond causation.’ 

But it is a most difficult thing to give up the clinging to 
this universe ; few ever attain to that. There are two ways 
to do that, mentioned in our books. One is called the 
“Neh, Neti” (not this, not this), the other is called “Iti” 
(this) ; the former is the negative, and the latter is the 
positive way. The negative way is the most difficult. It is 
only possible to the men of the very highest, exceptional 
minds and gigantic wills who simply stand up and say, 
‘No, 1 will not have this,” and the mir.d and .body obey 
their will, and they come out successful. But such people 
are very rare, lire vast majority of* mankind choose the 
pc hive way, the way through the world, making use of all 
the bondages themselves to break those very bondages. 
This is also a kind of giving up ; only it is done slowly and 
gradually, by knowing things, enjoying things and thus 
obtaining experience, and knowing the nature of things 
until the mind lets them all go at last and becomes 
unattached. The former way of obtaining non-attachment 
is by reasoning, and the latter way is through work and 
experience.. The first is the path of Jnana-Yoga, and is 
char? rterised by the refusal to do any work ; the second is 
that of Karma-Yoga, in which there is no cessation from 
work, ’ .very one must work in the universe. tOniy those 
who ? e perfectly satisfied with the Self, whose desires do 
not go f yond the Self, whose mind never strays out of the 
Self, to whom the Self is all in all, only those do not work 
The rest must work. A current rushing down of its own 
na ure falls into a hollow and makes a whirlpool, and, alter 
rui ning a little in that whirlpool, it emerges again in the 
) form of the free current to go on unchecked, ach human 
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is like that current. It gets into the whirl, gets 
involved in this world of space, time and causation, whirls 
round a little, crying out “my father, my brother, my 
name, my fame,” and so on, and at last emerges out of it 
and regains its original freedoms The whole universe is 
doing that. Whe.her we know it or not, whether we are 
conscious or unconscious of it, we are all working to get 
out of the dream of the world. Man’s experience in the ^ 
world is to enable him to get out of its whirlpool. 

What is Karma-Yoga? The knowledge of the secret 
of work. We see that the whole universe is working. 

For what? For salvation, for liberty ; from the atom to 
the highest being, working for the one end, liberty for the 
mind, for the body, for the spirit. All things are always 
trying to get freedom, flying away from bondage. The 
sun, the moon, the earth, the planets, all are trying to fly 
away from bondage. The centrifugal and the centripetal 
forces of nature are indeed typical of our universe. 
Instead of being knocked about in this universe, and after 
long delay and thrashing, getting tc know things as they 
u *e, we learn from Karma-Yoga the secret of work, the 
method of work, the organising power of work. A vast 
mass of energy may be spent in vain, if we do not know 
how to utilise it. Karma-Yoga makes a science of work, 
you learn by ir how best to utilise all the working of 
this world. Work is inevitable, it must be so ; but we 
• should work to the highest purpose. Karma-Yoga makes 
us admit that this world is a world of five minutes, that 
it is a something we have to pass through ; and that 
freedom is not here, but is only to be found beyond. To 
find the way out of the bondages of the word we have to 
go through it slowly and surely. There may be those 
exceptional persons about whom I just spoke, those who 
can s'and a^ide and give up the world, as a sn ke cavs of! 

skin and sto> Js aside and looks at it. There are no 
doubt these exceptional beings ; but the rest of mankind 
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Yoga shows the process, the secret and the method of 
doing it to the best advantage. 

.,^P What does it say? “Work incessantly, but give up 
^kll attachment to work.” Do not identify yourself with 
anything. Hold your mind free. All this that you see, the 
pains and the miseries, are but the necessary conditions of 
this world ; poverty and wealth and happiness are but 
momentary ; they do not belong to our real nature at all. 
Our nature is far beyond misery and happiness, beyond 
every object of the senses, beyond the imagination ; and 
yet we must go on working all the time. “Miser}' comes 
J through attachment, not through work.. As soon as we 
identify ourselves with the work we do, we feel miserable ; 
but if we do not identify ourselves with it we do not feel 
that misery. If a beautiful picture belonging to another is 
burnt, a man does not generally become miserable ; but 
when his own picture is burnt how miserable he feels ! 
Why? Both were beautiful pictures, perhaps copies of the 
same original ; but in one case very much more misery is 
felt than in the other. It is because in one case he identifies 
himself with the picture, and not in the other. This I 
and mine causes the whole misery. With the sense of 
possession comes selfishness, and selfishness brings on 
misery. Every act of selfishness or thought of selfishness 
makes us attached to something, and immediately we are 
made slaves. Each wave in the Chitta that says “I and 
mine” immediately puts a chain round us and makes us 
slave,; and the more we say “I and mine,” the more sla¬ 
very grows, the more misery increases. Therefore Karma- 
/oga telle us to enjoy the beauty of all the pictures iii 
the world, but not to identify ourselves with any of them 
Never say “mine.” Whenever we say a thing is mine, 
misery will immediately come. Do not even say “my 
child” in your mind. Possess the child, but do not say 
“mine.” If you do, th n will come the misery. Do not 
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say “my house,’' do not say “my body.” The whole 
difficulty is there. The body is neither yours, nor mine, 
nor anybody’s. These bodies are coming and going by 
the laws of nature but we are free, standing as witness. 
This body is no more free than a picture, or a wall. Why 
should we be attached so much to a body? If somebody 
paints a picture, he does it and passes on. Do not project 
that tentacle of selfishness, “I must possess it.” As soon 
as that is projected, misery will begin./ 

^'So Karma-Yoga says, first destroy the tendency to pro¬ 
ject this tentacle of selfishness, and when you have the 
power of checking it, hold it in and do not allow* the mind 
to get into the ways of selfishness. Then you may go out 
into the world and work as much as you can. Mix every - 
where, go where you please ; you will never be con 
taminated with evil. There is the lotus leaf in the water , 
the water cannot touch and adhere to it ; so will you be,in 
the world. This is called “Vairagya,” dispassion or non¬ 
attachment. 1 believe 1 have told you that without non¬ 
attachment there cannot be any kind of \oga. Non¬ 
attachment is the basis of all the Yogas. The man who 
gives up living in houses, wearing fine clothes, and eating 


good food, and goes into he desert, may be a most attach¬ 
ed person. His only possession, his own body, may be¬ 
come everything to him ; and as he lives he will be simply 
str uggling for the sake of his body. Non-attachment dors 
n °t mean anything that we may do in relation tc our 
external body, it is all in the mind. 1 he binding link of “I 
ail d mine” is in the mind. If we have not this link with 
the body and with the things of the senses, we are nen- 
a ttached, wherever and whatever we may be. A man may 
he on a throne and perfectly non-attached ; another man 
ma y be in rags and still very much attached. F.» \ w T e 
have to attain this late of non-attacki rnt and then lo 
^ork incessantly. Karma-Yoga gives us the method that 
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will help us in giving up all attachment, though it is indeed 
very hardly 

Here are the two ways of giving up all attachment, 
i he one is for those who do not believe in God, or in any 
outside help. They are left to their own devices ; they 
fave simply to work with their own will, with the powers 
of their mind and discrimination, saying, “! must be 

For those who believe in God there ia anothei 
way, which is much less difficult, They give up the fruits 

of Work Unto fhr: Lord ; tkey work and are iieyei attached 

to the results. Whatever they see, feel, hear, or do, is 
for Him. For whatever good work we may clo. let us not 
claim any praise or benefit. It is the Lord’s ; give up the 
fruits unto Him. Let us stand aside and think that we arc 
only servants obeying the Lord, our Master, and that 
every impulse for action comes from Him every momeni 
Whatever Liou worshippest, whatever thou perceivest. 
whatever thou doest, give up all unto Him and be at rest. 
Let us be at peace, perfect peace, with ourselves, and give 
up out .vhoie body and mind and everything as an eternal 
.sacrifice uato the Lord. Instead of the sacrifice of pouring 
oblations into the fire, perform this one great sacrifice day 
ana night the sacrifice of your little self. ^In search of 
wealth m this world, Thou art the only wealth l have 
u ia 1 °j C ^ iCG niyse ^ unto 1 bee. In search of some one 
to be loved. Thou art the only one beloved I have found ; 
. . -ten ice m> self unto i hee,' Let us repeat this day and 
.«'ic. say, iiothing for me ; no matter whether the 
t nng js good, bad, or indifferent ; I do not care lor it ; 1 

1 Ce 9 l nto ^bee. Day and nisht let us renounce 
our seeming self until it becomes a habit with us to do so 
untd >t gets into the blood, the nerves and the brain, and 
the whole body is every moment obedient to this idea of 
self-renunciation. Go then into the midst of ihe battle¬ 
field, with the roaring cannon and the din of war. and 
you will find yourself to be free and at peace. 
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^ Karma-Yoga teaches us that the ordinary idea of duty 
is on the lower plane ; nevertheless, all cf us have to do 
our duty. Yet we may see that this peculiar sense of duty 
is very often a great cause of misery. Duty becomes a 
disease with us ; it drags us ever forward. It catches hold 
of us and makes our whole life miserable. It is the bane 
of human life. This duty, this idea of duly is the mid¬ 
day summer sun which scorches the innermost soul of 


mankind. Look at those poor slaves to duty I Duty 

leaves them no time to say prayers* no time to bathe. 

Duty is ever on them. Thej' go out and work. Duty is 
on them I They come home and think of the worn for 
the next day. Duty is on them ! It is living a slave s life* 
at last dropping down in the street and dying in harness, 
like a horse. This is duty as it is understood. I he only 
true duty is to be unattached and to work as free beings, 
to give up all work unto God. All our duties are His. 
Blessed are we that we are ordered out here. We serve 
our time ; whether we do it ill or well, who knows? If 
we do it well, we do not get the fruits. If we do it ill, 
neither do we get the care. Be at rest, be free, and work. 
This kind of freedom is a very hard thing to attain. How 
easy it is to interpret slavery as duty—the morbid attach¬ 
ment of flesh for flesh as duty! Men go out into the 
world and struggle and fight for money or for any other 
thing to which they get attached. Ask them why they 
do it. hey say. *(t is a duty.*’ It is the absurd greed 
for gold and gain, and then try to cover it with a few 
flowers. 

What is duty' after all? It is really the impulsion of 
the flesh, of our attachment ; and when an attachment 
has become established, we call it duty. For instance, in 
countries where there is no marriage, there is no duty 
between husband and wife; when marriage comes, 
husband and wife live together on account of attachment ; 
and that kind of living together becomes settled after 
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^generations ; and when it becomes so settled, it becomes 
a duty. It is, so to say, a sort of chronic disease. When 
it is acute we call it disease, when it is chronic we call 
it nature. "It is a disease. So when attachment , beco mes 
c hronic , we baptise it with the high-s o unding name of 
d uty. We strew flowers upon it, trumpets sound for it, 
sacred texts are said over it, and then the whole world 
fights, and men earnestly rob each other for this duty’s 
sake. Duty is good to the extent that it checks brutality. 
To the lowest kinds of men, v/ho cannot have any other 
ideal, it is of some good ; but those who want to be 
Karma-Yogis must throw this idea of duty overboard. 
There is no duty for you and me. Whatever you have 
to give to the world, do give by all means, but not as a 
duty., Do not take any thought of that. Be not com¬ 
pelled. Why should you be compelled V^Oeryihing that 
you do under compulsion goes to . build ~up attachment. 
Why should you have any duty? Resign everything unto 
God. In this tremendous fiery furnace where the fire of 
scorches everybody, drink this cup of nectar and be 
h rpy- We are all simply working out His will, and 
have nothing to do with rewards and punishments. If 
you want the reward you must also have the punishment ; 
the only way to get out of the punishment is to qive up 
the reward. The only way of getting out of misery is by 
giving up the idea of happiness, because these two are 
Lnked to each other. On one side there is happiness, on 
* v * k . is misery. On one side there is life, on 
dir Other there is death. The only way to get beyond 
death is to gi e up the love of life. Life and death are 
the same thing, looked at from different points. So the 
id ^ of happiness without misery, or of life without, death, 
is very good. for school-boys and children , but the thinker 
sces it is all a contradiction in terms and gives up 
Loth. Seek no praise, no reward, for anything you do. 
No sooner do we perform a good action than v. begin 
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Lesire credit for it. No sooner do we give money to 
some charity than we want to see our names blazoned in 
the papers. Misery must come as the result of such 
desires. The greatest men in the world have passed away 
unknown. The Buddhas and the Christs that we know 
are but second rate heroes in comparison with the greatest 
men of whom the world knows nothing. Hundreds of 
these unknown heroes have lived in every country working 
silently. Silently they live and silently they pass away ; 
and in time their thoughts find expression in Buddhas or 
Christs, and it is these latter that become known to us. 
The highest men do not seek to get any name or fame 
from their knowledge. They leave their ideas to the 
world ; they put forth no claims for themselves and 
establish no schools or systems in their name. Their whole 
nature shrinks from such a thing. They are the pure 
Sattvlkas, who can never make any stir, but only melt 
down in love. 1 have seen one such Yogi who lives in a 
cave in India. He is one of the most wonderful men 1 have 
ever seen. He has so completely lost the sense of his own 
individuality that we may say that the man in him is com¬ 
pletely gone, leaving behind only the all-comprehending 
sense of the divine. If an animal bites one of his arms, he 
is ready to give it his other arm also, and say that it is the 
Lord s will. Everything that comes to him is from the 
Lord. He does not show himself to men, and yet he is a 
magazine of love and of true and sweet idea^.;^ 

Next in order come the men with more Rajas, or 
activity, combative natures, who take up the ideas of the 
perfect ones and preach them to the world. The highest 
kind oi men silently collect true and noble ideas, and 
others—the Buddhas and Christs—go from place to plac 
preaching them and working for th ma. Iri the life of 
Gautama Buddha we notice him constantly saying that ha 
is the tw enty-fifth Buddha. The twenty-four before him* 
are unknown to history, although the Buddha known to 
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^history must; have built upon foundations laid by them, 
i he highest men are calm, silent and unknown. They 
are the men who really know the power of thought ; they 
are sure that, even if they go into a cave and close the 
door and simply think five true thoughts and then pass 
away, these five thoughts of theirs will live through eternity. 
Indeed such thoughts will penetrate through the mountains, 
cross the oceans and travel through the world. They will 
enter deep into human hearts and brains and raise up men 
and women who will give them practical expression in the 
workings of human life. These Sattvika men are too near 
the Lord to be active and to fight, to be working, struggling, 
preaching and doing good, as they say, here on earth to 
humanity The active workers, however good, have still 
a little remnant of ignorance left in them. When our 
nature has yet some impurities left in it, then alone can 
we work. It is in the nature of work to be impelled 
ordinarily by motive and by attachment. In the presence 
of an ever active Providence who notes even the sparrow’s 
fail, how can man attach any importance to his own work? 
Will it not be a jplasphemy t o do so when we know that 
He is taking care of the minutest things in the world? We 
hcive onK to stand in awe and reverence before Him say- 
will be done. The highest men cannot work, for 
in tkere is no attachment. Those whose whole soul 
is gone into the Self, those whose desires are confined in 
* e SJf. wno Lave become ever associated with the Self, 
* or l ^ cm dierc is no work. Such are indeed the highest 
of mankind ; but apart from them every one else has to 
Vvorid In so working we should never think that we can 
uelp on even the least thing in this universe. We cam 
not. We only help ourselves in this gymnasium of the 
wmid. inis is the proper attitude of work. If we work 
in this Wf*y, it we always remember that our present 
opportunity to work thus is a privilege which has been 
given to us. we shall never be attacked to anything. 
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like you and me think that we are great people in 
the world ; but we all die, and in five minutes the world 
will have forgotten us. But the life of God is infinite. 
“Who can live a moment, breathe a moment, if this all- 
powerful One does not will it?” He is the ever active 
Providence. Ail power is His and within His command. 
Through His command the winds blow, the sun shines, 
the earth lives, and death stalks upon the earth. He is 
the all in all ; He is all and in all. We can only worship 
Him. Give up all fruits of work ; do good for its own 
sake ; then alone willvome perfect non-attachment. The 
bonds of the heart will thus break, and we shall reap 
perfect freedom. This freedom is indeed the goal of 
Karma-Yoga. 
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THE 


IDEAL OF KARflA-YOGA 


T he grandest idea in the religion of the Vedanta is that 
* we may reach the same goal by different paths ; and these 
paths I have generalised into four, viz. those of work, 
iove, psychology and knowledge. But you must, at the 
same time, remember that these divisions are not very 
marked and quite exclusive of each other. Each blends 
into the other. But according to the type which prevails, 
wo name the divisions. It is not that you can find men 
who have no other faculty than that of work, nor that you 
can find men who are no more than devoted worshippers 
only, nor that there are men who have no more than mere 
knowledge. These divisions are made in accordance with 
he type 01 the tendency that may be seen to prevail in a 
man. We have found that, in the end, all these four paths 
..emerge and become one. All religions and all methods 
of work and worship lead us to one and the same goal. 

! have al *eady tried to point out that goal. ' It is 
Tee ^ rn as } understand it. Everything that we perceive 
arc un u i 0 struggling towards freedom, from the atom 
\ ' U n ’ m insentient, lifeless particle of matter 
to tne highest existence on earth, the human soul. The 
v \o e universe is in fact the result of this struggle for 
re, o,n. ,n all comoinations every particle is trying to 

°° °n ovVn wa y» ° % from the other particles ; but the 
others are holding it in check. Our earth is trying to fly 
away from the sun. and the moon from the earth. Every¬ 
thing has a tendency to infinite dispersion. All that we see 
in t e univei 3 e has for it3 basis this one struggle towards 
freedom ; it is under the impulse of this tendency that the 
aint pray, and the roW er robs. When the line of action 
taken : not a proper one wo call it evil, and when the 
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Manifestation of it is proper and high we call it good. But 
the impulse is the same, the struggle towards freedom. 

1 he saint is oppressed with the knowledge of his condition 
of bondage, and he wants to get rid of it ; so he worships 
Cod. The thief is oppressed with the idea that he does 
not possess certain things, and he tries to get rid of that 
want, to obtain freedom from it ; so he steals. Freedom 
is the one goal of all nature, sentient or insentient ; an d ^ 
consciously or unconsciously, everything is strugglmg 
towards that goal. The freedom which* the saint seeks is 
very different from that which the robber seeks ; the 
freedom loved by the saint leads him to the enjoyment of 
infinite, unspeakable bliss, while that cn which the robber 
has set his heart only forges other bonds for his soul. 

There is to be found in every religion the manifesta¬ 
tion of this struggle towards freedom. It is the ground¬ 
work of all morality, of unselfishness, which means getting 
ria oi the idea that men are the same as their little bodv 
V\ ; hen we see a man doing good work, helping others, it 
means that he cannot be confined within the limited circle 
of me and mine.” There is no limit to this getting out 
of selfishness. All the great systems of ethics preach 
absolute unselfishness as the goal. Supposing this absolute 
unselfishness can be reached by a man, what becomes of 
him } He is no more the little Mr. So-and-so ; he has 
acquired infinite expansion. 1 he little personality which 
he had before is now lost to him for ever ; he has become 
infinite, and the attainment of this infinite expansion is 
indeed the goal of all religions and of all moral and 
philosophical teachings. The personalist when he hears 
this idea philosophically put, gets frightened. At the 
same time, if he preaches morality, he after all ! aches the 
very same idea himself. He puts no limit to the unsclfis 7 
ness of man Suppose a man becomes perfectly unselfish 
under the personalistic system, how are we to distinguish 
him irom the perfected ones in other systems? He hn. 
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giecome one with the universe and to become that is the 
goal of all ; only the poor personalist has not the courage 
to follow out his own reasoning to its right conclusion. 

ipga is the attaining through unselfish work of that 
freedom which is the goal of all human nature. Every 
selfish action, therefore, retards our reaching the goal, and 
every unselfish action takes us towards the goal ; that is 
why the only definition that can be given of morality is 
this:— Thai which is selfish is immoral , and that which is 
unselfish is moral. 

But, if you come to details, the matter will not be seen 
to be quite so simple. For instance, environment often 
makes the details different as I have already mentioned. 
The same action under one set of circumstances may be 
unselfish, and under another set quite selfish. So we can 
give only a general definition, and leave the details to be 
worked out by taking into consideration the differences in 
time, place and circumstances. In one country one kind 
of conduct is considered moral, and in another the very 
same is immoral, because the circumstances differ. ^The 
: ja oi all nature is freedom, and freedom is to be attained 
o fiy by perfect unselfishness ; every thought, word or 
deed that is unselfish takes us towards the goal, and, as 
such, is called morabXThat definition, you will find, holds 
>d in ( very religioil and every system of ethics. In some 
systems of thought morality is derived from a Superior 
^ you ask why a m m ought to do this and 
^ le * r answer is: Because such is the command 
° . ° ^ ut whatever be the source from which it b 

aerived, their code of ethics also has the same central idea 
-not to think of self but to give up self. And yet seme 
persons, in *pite of this high ethical idea, are frightened 
at r the L hougjit of having to give up their little personalities, 
o/e may ask th man who clings to the idea of little 
personalities to consider the case of a person who has be¬ 
come penectly unselfish, who has no thought for himse’f 
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o does no deed for himself, who speaks no word for 
himself, and then say where his “himself* * is. That 
“himself” is known to him only so long as he thinks, acts 
or speaks for himself. If he is only conscious of others, of 
the universe, and of the all, where is his “himself**? It is 
gone for ever. 

^Karma-Yoga, therefore, is a system of ethics and 
religion intended to attain freedom through unselfishness, 
and by good works. I he Karma - Yogi n eed net believe 
i n any doctrine wh atever. He may not believe even in 
God, may not ask what his soul is, nor think of any 
metaphysical speculation. He has got his own special aim 
of realising selflessness ; and he has to work it out himself. 
Every moment of his life must be realisation, because he 
has to solve by mere work, without the help of doctrine or 
theory, the veiy same problem to which the Jnani applies 
his reason and inspiration and the Bhakta his love^ ^ ^ 
'^f^ow comes the next question: What is this work? 
What is this doing good to the world? Can we do goodly 
to the world? In an absolute sense, no ; in a relative| 
sense, yes. No permanent or everlasting good can be 
done to the world ; if it could be done, the world would 
not be this world. We may satisfy the hunger of a man 
lor five minutes, but he will be hungry again. Every 
pleasure with which we supply a man may be seen to be 
momentary. No one can permanently cure this ever- 
recurring fever of pleasure and pain. Can any permanent 
happiness be given to the world? In the ocean we cannot 
raise a wave without causing a hollow s ewhere else. 

1 he sum total of the good things in the world has been the 
saxne throughout in its relation to man’s need and greed. 

It cannot be increased or decreased. Take the histor> of 
the human race as we know it today. Do we not find the 
same miseries and the same happiness, the same pleasures 
and pains, the same differences in position? Are not some 
rich, some poor, some high, some low, some healthy 
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some unhealthy? All this was just the same with the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans in ancient times as 
it is with the Americans today. So far as history is known, 
it has always been the same ; yet at the same time we 
find that, running along with all these incurable differences 
of pleasure and pain, there has ever been the struggle to 
alleviate them. Every period of history has given birth to 
thousands of men and women who have worked hard to 
smooth the passage of life for others. And how far have 
they succeeded ? We can only play at driving the ball from 
one place to another. We take away pain from the physic¬ 
al plane, and it goes to the mental one. It is like that 
picture in Dante’s hell where the misers were given a mass 
of gold to roll up a hill. Every time they rolled it up a 
little, it again rolled down. Ail our talks about the millen¬ 
nium are very nice as school-boys’ stories, but they are no 
better than that. All nations that dream of the millennium 
alco think that, of all peoples in the world, they will have 
the best of it then for themselves. This is the wonderfully 
unselfish idea of the millennium ! 

Wr. cannot add happiness to this world ; similarly, we 
cannot add pain to it either. The sum total of the energies 
o< pleasure and pain displaj'ed here on earth will be he 
same throughout. We just push it from this side to the 
o'her side, and from that side to this, but it will remain 
loe same, because to remain so is its very nature. 1 his 
* ! 'k flow, this rising and falling, is in the world’s very 
nature ; it would be as logical to hold otherwise as to say 
that we may have lift without death. This is complete 
nonsense, because the very idea of life implies death and 
t;.c very idea of pleasure implies pain. The lamp is 
constantly burning out, and that is its life. If you want to 
have life, you have to die every moment for it. Life and 
death are o }y different expressions of the same thing, 
looked at rom different standpoints ; they are the tailing 
-~nd the vicing of the sam : wave, and the two form one 
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One looks at the “fall” side and becomes a 
pessimist, another looks at the “rise” side and becomes an 
optimist. When a boy is going to school and his father 
and mother are caking care of him, everything seems 
blessed to him; his wants are simple, he is a great optimist- 
But the old man, with his varied experience, becomes 
calmer, and is sure to have his warmth considerably 
cooled down. So, old nations, with signs of decay all 
around them, re apt to be less hopeful than new nations. 

1 here is a proverb in India:— “A thousand years a city, 
and a thousand years a forest.” This change of city into 
forest and vice versa is going on everywhere, and it makes 
people optimists or pessimists according to the side they 
see of it. 

The next idea we take up is the idea of equality. 
1 hese millennium ideas have been great motive powers 
to work. Many religions preach this as an element in 
them—that God is coming to rule the universe, and that 
then there will be no difference at all in conditions. The 
people who preach this doctrine are mere fanatics, and 
fanatics are indeed the sincerest of mankind. Christianity 
was preached just on the basis of the fascination of this 
fanaticism, and that is what made it so attractive to the 
Greek and the Roman slaves. They believed that under 
the millennial religion there would be no more slavery, 
that there would be plenty to eat and drink ; and, there¬ 
fore they flocked round the Christian standard. Those who 
preached the idea first were of course ignorant fanatics, 
but very sincere. In modern times this millennial aspira¬ 
tion takes the form of equality—of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. 1 his is also fanaticism. True equality has 
never bi ; and never can be on earth. How can wc a!’ 
be equal here? This impossible kind of equality implies 
total cleat; What makes this work! what it ? Lest 
balance. In the primal state, which called chaos, there 
is perfect balance. How do all the feunative forces of the 
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come then? By struggling, competition, conflict. 
Suppose that all the particles of matter were held in 
equilibrium, would there be then any process of creation? 
We know from science that it is impossible. Disturb a 
sheet of water, and there you find every particle of the 
water trying to become caW again, one rushing against 
Liie other ; and in the same way all the phenomena which 
we call the universe—all things therein—are struggling to 
get back to the state of perfect balance. Again a disturb¬ 
ance cornes, and again we have combination and creation. 
Inequality is the very basis of creation. At the same time 
the forces struggling to obtain equality are as much a 
necessity of creation as those which destroy it. 

Absolute equality, that which means a perfect balance 
of all the struggling forces in all the planes, can never be 
ri this woud. Before you attain that state, the world will 
have become quite unfit for any kind of life, and no one 
vill be there. We find, therefore, that all these ideas of 
the and of absolute equality are not only 

impossible but also that, if we try to carry them out, they 
will lead us surely enough to the day of destruction. What 
makes the difference between man and man? It is largely 
me a . erciice in the brain. Nowadays no one but & 

U iatlC W !;' say ^ at we ar e all born with the same brain 
powei. e come into the world with unequal eadow- 
meritsg we come 'as greater men or as lessei men, and 
t ere is no getting away from that pre-natafly determined 
n nion. e American Indians were in this country for 
tnou8an s of years, and a few handfuls of your ancestors 
came to t eir *and. What difference have they caused in 
the appearance of the country ! Why did not the Indians 
make improvements and build cities, if all were equal? 
With your ancestors a different sort ot brain power car re 
into tko land, different bundles of past impressions came, 
and they worked out and manifest'd them: es. Absolute 
nun-differentiation is death. So long as this world la®ts, 
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bhiferentiation there will and must be, and the millennium 
of perfect equality will come only when a cycle of crea¬ 
tion comes to its end. Before that, equality cannot be. et 
this idea of realising the millennium is a great motive 
power. Just as inequality is necessary for creation itself, 
so the struggle to limit it is also necessary. If there were 
no struggle to become free and get back to God, there 
would be no creation either. It is the difference between 
these two forces that determines the nature of the motives 
of men. There will always be these motives to work, 
some tending towards bondage and others towards 
freedom. 

This world’s wheel within wheel is a terrible mecha¬ 
nism ; if we put our hands in it, as soon as we are caught 
we are gone. We all think that when we have done a 
certain duty, we shall be at rest ; but before we have done 
a part of that duty another is already in waiting We are 
all being dragged along by this mighty, complex world- 
machine. There are only two ways out of it ; one is to 
give up all concern with the machine, to let it go and stand 
aside, to ive up our desires. That* is very easy to say, 
but is almost impossible to do. 1 do not know whether in 
twenty millions of men one can do that. The other way 
is to plunge into the world and learn the secret of workj \/ 
and that is the way of Karma-Yoga Do not fly away from 
the wheels of the world-machine, but stand inside it and 
learn the secret of work. Through proper work done 
inside, it is also possible to come out. Through ihi 
machine.*y itself is the way out. 

We have now seen what work is. It is a part of 
nature s foundation, and' goes on always. Those that 
believe in God understand this better, because they km, v 
that God is not such an incapable being as will need cm 
help. Although this universe will go on aUvays^Kur goal 
is freedom, oui <roal is unselfishness ; and according to 
Karma-Yoga t! \t goal is to be reached through wor U//A1I 
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ideas of making the world perfectly happy' may be good as 
motive powers for fanatics ; but we must know that 
fanaticism brings forth as much evil as good. T he Karma- 
Yogi asks why you require any motive to work other than 
he inborn love of freedom. Be beyond the common 
. worthy motives. work you have the right, but not 

to the fruits thereof.’* Man can train himself to know and 
to practise that, says the Karma-Yogi. When the idea of 
doing gcod becomes a part of his very being, then he will 
not seek for any motive outside. Let us do _ &Q£&Lhe cause 
J it isyood do good ; he who does good work even in 
order to get to heaven binds himself down, says the 
Karma-Yogi. Any work that is done with any the least 
selfish motive, instead of making us free, forges one move 
cham for our feet^^^c* 

So the only way is to give up all the fruits oi work, to 
be unattached to them. Know that this world is not we, 
nor are we this world ; that we are really not the body ; 
that W‘- really do not work. We are the Self, eternally at 
re&t and at peace. Why should we be bound by anything? 
It is very good to say that we should be perfectly non- 
attached, but what is the way to do it? Every good work 
we do without any ulterior motive, instead of forging a 
new chain, v/ ill break one of the links in the existing 
chains. ^fZxcry good thought that we send to the world 
Without thinking of any return, will be stored up there and 
break one lin c in the chain, and make us purer and purer, 

. ntif we become the purest of mortalsXc'Yet all this may 
seem to be rather qu ixoti c and coo philosophical, more 
# theoretical than practical. I have read many arguments 
against the Bhagavad-Gita, and many have said that with- 
0,1 motives you cannot work. They have never seen 
unselfish work except under the influence of fanaticism > 
and, therefore, they speak in that way. 

Let me tell you in conclusion a few words about one 
man who actually carried thi teaching oi Karma-Yoga 
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That man is Buddha He is the one man 
who ever carried this into perfect practice. All the pro 
phets of the world, except Buddha, had external motives 
to move them to unselfish action. The prophets of the 
world, with this single exception, may be divided into two 
sets, one set holding that they are incarnations o; God 
come down on earth, and the other holding that they are 
only messengers from God ; and both draw their i mpetus 
for work from outside, expect reward from outside, 
however highly spiritual may be the language they use. 
But Buddha is the only prophet who said. “1 do not care 
to know your various theories about God. What is the use 
of discussing all the subtle doctrines about the sou 
good and be good. And this will take you to freedom 
and to whatever truth there isAA? He was, in the conduct 
of his life, absolutely without personal motives; and what 
man worked more than he? Show me in history one 
character who has soared so high above all. The whole 
human race has produced but one such character, such 
high philosophy, such wide sympathy. This great philoso¬ 
pher, preaching the highest philosophy, yet had the 
deeper f sympathy for the lowest of animals, and never 
put forth any claims for himself. He is the ideal Kami; 
Yogi, acting entirely without motive, and the history of 
humanity shows him to have been the greatest man ever 
born ; beyond compare the greatest combination of heart 
and brain that ever existed, the greatest soul-power that 
has ever been manifested. He is the first eat reformer 
the world has seen He was the first who dared to say 
Believe not because some old manuscripts are produced, 
beheve not because it is your national belief, because 
ou have been made to believe it from your childhood ; 
but reason ii all out, and afte r you have analysed it, then, 
if you find that it will do good to one and all, believe it. 
liv c up to it, and help others to live up to it. He works 
bes» who work without any motive, neither for money. 
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or fame, nor for anything else ; and when a man can 
do that, he will be a Buddha, and out of him will come 
the power to work in such a manner as will transform the 
world. This man represents the very highest ideal of 
Karma-Yoga. 
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Each soul is potentially divine. 

The goal is to manifest this divine within, by 
controlling nature, external and internal. 

Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic 
control or philosophy—by one, or more, or all of 
these—and be free. 

This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or 
dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, or forms, 
are but secondary details. 




PREFACE 




Since the dawn of history, various extraordinary 
phenomena have been recorded as happening amongst 
human beings. Witnesses are not wanting in modem 
times to attest to the fact of such events, even in societies 
living under the full blaze of modern science. The vast 
mass of such evidence is unreliable, as coming from 
ignorant*, superstitious, or fraudulent persons. In many 
instances the so-called miracles are imitations. But what 
do they imitate } It is not the sign of a candid and scienti¬ 
fic mind to throw overboard anything without proper 
investigation. Surface scientists, unable to explain the 
various extraordinary mental phenomena, strive to ignore 
their very existence. They are, therefore, more culpable 
than tho.se who think that their prayers are answered by 
a being, or beings, above the clouds, or than those who 
believe that their petitions will make such beings change 
the course of the universe. The latter have the excuse o{ 
ignorance, or at least of a defective system of education, 
which has taught them dependence upon such beings, a 
dependence which has become a part of their degenerate 
nature. \ he former have no such excuse. 

For thousands of years such phenomena have been 
studied, investigated, and generalised, he whole ground 
of the religious faculties of man has been analysed, and 
the practii al result is t lie scienpe of Raja-Yoga. Reg a-Yoga 
does not, alter the unpardonable manner of some modem- 
scientists, deny the existence of facts which are difficult 
to explain ; on the other hand, it gently, yet in no u 'cer¬ 
tain terms, tells the superstition that Tnirac.ios and answers 
to prayers, and powers of faith, though true, as facts, are 
not rendered comprehensible through the superstitious 
explanation of attributing them to the agency oi a being. 
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eings, above the clouds. It declares that each man is 
only a conduit for the infinite ocean of knowledge and 
power that lies behind mankind. It teaches that desires 
and wants are in man, that the power of supply is also 
in man ; and that wherever and whenever a desire, a 
want, a prayer has been fulfilled, it w'as out of this infinite 


magazine that the supply came, and not from any super¬ 
natural being. The idea of supernatural beings may rouse 
o a certain extent the power of action in man, but it also 
brings spiritual decay. It brings dependence ; it brings 
fear ; it brings superstition. It degenerates into a horrible 
belief in the natural weakness of man. There is no super¬ 
natural, says the Vogi, but there are in nature gross mani¬ 
festations and subtle manifestations. The subtle are the 
causes, the gross the effects. The gross can be easily 
perceived by the senses ; not so the subtle. The practice 
oi Raja-Yoga will lead to the acquisition of the more 
subtle perceptions. 

All the ortnodox systems of Indian philosophy have 
me goal m view, the liberation of the soul through perfec¬ 
tion. The method is by Yoga. I he word Yoga covers 
an immense ground, but both the Sankhya and the 
e anta School point to Yoga in some form or other. 

11 ‘ sl k) ec t of the present book is that form of Yoga 
known as Raja-Yoga. The aphorisms of Patanjali are the 
highest authority on Raja-Yoga, and form its textbook. 
I he other philosophers, though occasionally differing f/om 
atanjah in some philosophical points, have, a 3 a rule, 
at ceded to his method of practice a decided consent. The 

^ J kook comprises several lectures to 

classes delivered by the present writer in New York. The 
sec nd nan is a rather free translation of the aphorisms 
f Sutras) 01 Patanjali, wkh a running commentary. Effor. 
has been made to avoid technicalities as far as possible, 
and co keep to the free and easy style of conversation 
l.i tiv* first part ome dimple and specific directions are 
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n for the student who wants to practise, but all such 
are especially and earnestly reminded that , with Jew 
exceptions, Yoga can only be safely learned by direct 
contact with a teacher. If these conversations succeed in 
awakening a desire for further information on the subject, 
the teacher v/ill not be wanting. 

The system of Patanjali is based upon the system of 
the Sankhyas, the points of difference being very few. 
The two most important differences are, first, that Patanjali 
admits a Personal God in the form of a first teacher, while 
the only God the Sankhyas admit is a nearly perfected 
being, temporarily in charge of a cycle of creation. 
Second, the Yogis hold the mind to be equally all-pervad¬ 
ing with the soul, or Purusha, and the Sankhyas do not. 

The Author 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


All our knowledge is based upon experience. What 
we call inferential knowledge, in which we go from the 
less to the more general, or from the general to the parti¬ 
cular, has experience as its basis. In what are called the 
exact sciences, people easily find the truth, because it 
appeals to the particular experiences of every human 
being. T he scientist does not tell you to believe in any¬ 
thing, but he has certain results which ctome from his own 
experiences, and, reasoning on them, when he asks us 
to believe in his conclusions, he appeals to some universal 
experience of humanity. In every exact science there is 
a basis which is common to all humanity, so that we 
can at once see the truth or the fallacy of the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. Now, the'question is: Has religion any 
such basis or not? 1 shall have to answer the question 
both in the affirmative and in the negative. 

Religion, as it is generally taught all over the world, 
is said to be based upon faith and belief, and, in most 
cases, consists only of different sets of theories, and that 
is the reason why we find all religions quarrelling with 
one another. These theories, again, are based upon 
belief. One man says there is a great Being sitting above 
the clouds and governing the whole universe, and he asks 
nte to believe that solely on the authority of his assertion, 
'n the same way, 1 may have my own ideas, which 1 am 
;, >lring otln a to believe, nnd ii they tul, a reason, 1 eunnoi 
the any. Thin is why religi m nnd i,.i; \ y, i< ■! 
philosophy have a Had 'frame nowadays Every educe 
m. i joems to say, "Oh. these religions are only bundle* 
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■"'S-c^ theories without any standard to judge them by, each 
man preaching his own pet ideas." Nevertheless there is 
a basis of universal belief in religion, governing all the 
different theories, and all the varying ideas of different 
sects in different countries . Going to their basis we find 
that ihey also are based upon universal experiences. 

In the first place, if you analyse all the various 
religions of the world, you will find that these are divided 
into two classes, those with a book, and those without a 
book. those with a book are the strongest, and have 
the largest number of followers. Those without books 
have mostly died out, and the few new ones have very 
small followings. Yet, in all of them we find one con¬ 
sensus of opinion, that the truths they teach are the results 
of tire experiences of particular persons. the Christian 
asks you to believe in his religion, to believe in Christ and 
to believe in him as the incarnation of God, to believe 
in a God, in a soul, and in a better state of that soul, 
b ask him for reason he says he believes in them, 
k- u jf you go to the fountain-head of Christianity you will 
find that it is based upon experience. Christ said he saw 
Csod : ,{le disciples said they felt God ; and so forth, 
o.ini.uily, in buddhism, it is Buddha’s experience. He 
experienced certain truths, saw them, came in contact 
wun them, and preached them to the world. So with the 
.»r aiin their rooks the writers, who are called Rishis, 
or sages, declare they experienced certain truths, and 
these they preach, Thus it is clear that all the religions 
lhe WOrld have been built upon that one universal and 
n.antine foundation of all ou? know'ledge—direct 
experience. 1 he teachers nil saw God ; they ali saw their 
own souls, they saw their future, they saw their eternity, 
and what they saw they preached. Only there is this 
difference, that by mo,; Q f these religions, especially in 
modern times, a peculiar claim is made, namely, that these 
experience me in, possible at the present da; ; tht 
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possible with a few men, who were the first founders 
of the religions that subsequently bore their names. At j 
the present time these experiences have become obsolete, )■ 


and, therefore, we have now to take religion on belief. ' 
Hus 1 entirely deny. If there has been one experience 
in this world in any particular branch of knowledge, it 
absolutely follows that that experience has been possible 
millions of times before, and will be repeated eternally. 
Uniformity is the rigorous law of nature ; what once 
happened can happen always. 

The teachers of the science of Yoga, therefore, 
declare that religion is not only based upon the experience 
of ancient times, but that no man can be religious 
until he has the same perceptions himself. Yoga is the 
science which teaches us how to get these perceptions. 

It is not much use to talk about religion until one has felt 
>t. Why is there so much disturbance, so much fighting 
and quarrelling in the name of God? There has been more 
bloodshed * n *be name of ■->od than for any other cause, 
because people never went to the fountain-head ; they i 
were content only to give a mental assent to the customs ;*• 
ni their forefathers, and wanted others to do the same. ‘ 
What right has a man to say he has a sou! if he does not 
feel that there is a God if he does not see Him? 

Vt t,lere is a God we must 8 ee Him, if there is a soul we 
must perceive it ; otherwise it is better not IP believe. It is 
better to be an outspoken atheist than r hypocrite. The 
modem idea, on the one hand, with the “learned,” is that 
mligion and metaphysics and all search after a Supreme 
Being are futile; on the other hand, with the semi- 
educated, the idea seems to be that thee things really 
bave no basis ; their only value consists in the fact that 
ibey furnish strong motive powers for doing g, id to the 
'■•'oriel, if men believe in a God, they may become good. 
<n,d moral, ..ncl so make good citizens, W> CAtmot 
blunv them for holding such idea , seeing that all the 
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Ifeaching these men get is simply to believe in an eternal 
rigmarole of words, without any substance behind them. 
They are asked to live upon words ; can they do it? If 
they could, I should not have the least regard for human 
nature. Man wants truth, wants to experience truth for 
himself ; when he has grasped it, realised it, felt it within 
his heart of hearts, then alone, declare the Vedas, would 
all doubts vanish, all darkness be scattered, and all 
crookedness be made straight. “Ye children of immor¬ 
tality, even those who live in the highest sphere, the way 
is found ; there is a way out of all this darkness, and that 
is by perceiving Him who is beyond all darkness ; there 
is no other way/' 

l he science of Raja-Yoga proposes to put before 
' humanity a practical and scientifically worked out method 
or reaching this truth. In the first place, every science 
I must have its own method of investigation. If you want 
to become an astronomer and sit down and cry, “Astro¬ 
nomy ! Astronomy! it will never come to you. The same 
with chemistry. A certain method must be followed, 
i ou must go to a laboratory, take different substances, 
m ‘ Tun up, compound them, experiment with them, 
an< out ^at will come a knowledge of chemistry. If 
v/OU want to be an astronomer you must go to an observa- 
take a telescope, study the stars and planets, and 
Ten you will oecome an astronomer. Each science must 
have its own methods. 1 could preach you thousands of 
sermons, but they would not make you religious; until veu 
I practised the method. These are the truths of the sages 

j of . al, _ COUntries ’ "f all ages, of men pure and unselfish, 
Jwho had no motive bu; to do good to the world. They 
a '* edare ^at they have found some truth higher than 
w ' : ,t f '‘ e ' nses ca » bring to us, and they invite verifica¬ 
tion. They ask us >o take up the method and 


honestly, and then, if 


practise 


we do not find this higher truth, 
we will have the right to say there is no truth in the claim. 
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sfore we have done that, we are not rational in 
denying the truth of their assertions. So we must work 
faithfully, using the prescribed methods, and light will 


come. 


In acquiring knowledge we make use of generalisation, 
and generalisation is based upon observation. We fir;- 
observe facts, then generalise, and then draw conclusion, 
or principles. The knowledge of the mind, of the internal 
nature of man, of thought, can never be had until we 
have first the power of observing the facts that are going 
on within. It is comparatively easy to observe facts in 
the external world, for many instruments have been 
invented for the purpose, but in the internal world we 
have no instrument to help us. Yet we know we must 
observe in order to have a real science. Without a proper 
analysis, any science will be hopeless—mere theorising. 
And that is why all the psychologists have been quarrelling 
among themselves since the beginning of time, except 
those few who found out the means of observation. 

The science ol Raja- Toga, in the first place, proposes 
to give us such a means of observing the internal states. 
The instrument is the mind itself. The power of attention, 
when properly guided, and directed towards the 
internal world, will analyse the mind, and illumine facts 
for us. The powers of the mind are like rays of light 
dissipated ; when they are concentrated 'hey illumine 
T his is our only means of knowledge. Every one is using 
it, both in the external and the internal world ; but, for 
the psychologist, the same minute observation has to be 
directed to the internal world, which the scientific man 
directs to the external ; and this requires a great deal of 
practice. From our childhood upwards we have been 
taught only to pay attention to things external, but never 
to things internal, hence most of us have nearly, lost the 
faculty of observing the internal mechanism. To urn he 
mind, as it were inside, stop it from going outside, and 
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then to concentrate all its powers, and throw them upon 
the mind itself, in order that it may know its own nature, 
analyse itself, is very hard work. Yet that is the only way 
to anything which will be a scientific approach to the 
subject. 

. yVhat is the use of such knowledge? In the first place, 
knowledge itself is the highest reward of knowledge, and 
secondly, there is also utility in it. It will take away all 
our misery. When by analysing his own mind, man comes 
face to face, as it were, with something which is never 
^destroyed, something which is, by its own nature, eternally 
/pure and perfect, he will no more be miserable, no more 
unhappy. All misery comes from fear, from unsatisfied 
desire. Man will find that he never dies, and then he 
will have no more fear of death. When he knows that 
he is perfect, he will have no more vain desires, and both 
these causes being absent, there will be no more misery— 
ti ere will be perfect bliss, even while in this body. 


There is only one method by which to attain this 
knowledge, c o ncentratio n. The 

chemist in his laboratory concentrates all the energies of 
his mind into one focus, and throws them upon the 
materials he is analysing, and so finds out their secrets. 
The astronomer concentrates all the energies of his mind 
and -rejects them through his telescope upon the skies ; 
ana the stars, the sun, and the moon, give up their secrets 
to him. i he more 1 can concentrate my thoughts on the 
matter on which 1 am talking to you, the more light 1 can 
thio,. upon you. \ ou are listening Lo me, and the more 
y 9 u concentrate your thoughts, the more clearly you will 
grasp what 1 have to say v 

How nas all the knowledge in the world been gained 
but by the concentration of the powers of the mind? The 


world is ready to give up its secrets if wc only know how 
to knock, how lo give it the necessary blow. The stren rh 
ri nd force of the blow come through concentration There 
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^!is^k5 limit to the power of the human mind. The more 
concentrated it is, the more power is brought to bear on 
one point ; that is the secret. 

It is easy to concentrate the mind on external things, 
the mind naturally goes outwards ; but not so in the case 
of religion, or psychology, or metaphysics, where the 
subject and the object are one. The object is internal, the 
mind itself is the object, and it is necessary to study the 
mind itself—mind studying mind. We know that there 
is the power of the mind called reflection. 1 am talking 
to you. At the same time 1 am standing aside, as it were, 
a second person, and knowing and hearing what 1 am 
talking. You work and think at the same time, while a 
portion of your mind stands by and sees what you are 
thinking. The powers of the mind should be concentrated J 
and turned back upon itself, and as the darkest places i 
reveal their secrets before the penetrating rays of the sun, . 
so will this concentrated mind penetrate its own innermost; 
secrets. Thus will we come to the basis of belief, the real 
genuine religion. We will perceive for ourselves whether 
we have souls, whether life is of five minutes, or ot 
eternity, whether there is a God in the universe or none. 
It will all be revealed to us. 1 his is v r hat Raja-Yoga 
proposes to teach. 1 he goal of all its teaching is how 
to concentrate the mind, then, how to discover the inner¬ 
most recesses of our own minds, then, how to generalise 
their contents and form our own conclusions from them. 
It, therefore, never asks the question what our religion is. 
whether we are Deists, or Atheists, whether Christians, 
Jews, or Buddhist s. We are human beings ; that is suffi¬ 
cient. Every human being has the right and the power 
to seek for religion. Every human being has the* right to 
ask the reason why, and to have his question answered 
by himself, if he only takes the trouble. 
y /So far, then, we see that in the • tudy of tliis Raja 
Yoga no faith or belief is necessary. Believe nothing until 
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you find it out for yourself ; that is what it teaches us. 


J 'Truth requires no prop to make it stand. Do you mean 
to say that the facts of our awakened state require any 
dreams or imaginings to prove them? Certainly not. 
t his study of Raja-Y oga takes a long time and constant 
practice. A part of this practice is physical, but in the 
^ main it is mental. As we proceed we shall find how 
intimately the mind is connected with the body. If we 
believe that the mind is simply a finer part of the body, 
and that mind acts upon the body, then it stands to reason 
that the body must react upon the mind. If the body is 
sick, the mind becomes sick also. If the body is healthy, 
the mind remains healthy and strong. When one is angry, 
the mind becomes disturbed. Similarly when the mind is 
disturbed, the body also becomes disturbed. With the 
majority of mankind the mind is greatly under the control 
of the body, their mind being very little developed. The 
vast mass of humanity is very little removed from the 
animals. Not only so, but in many instances, the power 
of control in them is little higher than that of the lower 
animals. We have very liitle command of our minds, 
t herefore to bring that command about, to get that control 
cv er bocjy an ^ mind, we must take certain physical helps. 
When the body is sufficiently controlled, we can attempt 
he manipulation of the mind. By manipulating the mind, 
we shall be able to bring it under our control, make it 

work as we like, and compel it to concentrate its powers 
as we desire, f/ 

ccording to the Raja-Yogi, the external world is but 
the gross form of the internal, or subtle. The finer is 
always the cause, the grosser the effect. So. the external 
woda is the effect, the internal the cause. In the same 
v/ay external forces are simply the grosser parts, of which 
the internal forces are the finer. The man who has dis¬ 
covered and learned how to manipulate the internal forces 
wil) gel the whole of nature under his control. The Yogi 
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5oses to himself no less a task than to master the whole 
universe, to control the whole of nature. He wants to 
arrive at the point where what we call "nature’s laws" 
will have no influence over him, where he will be able to 
get beyond them all. He will be master of the whole of 
nature, internal and external. The progress and civilisa¬ 
tion of the human race simply mean controlling this nature. ' 

Different races take to different processes of control¬ 
ling nature. Just as in the same society some individuals 
want to control the external nature, and others the internal, 
so, among races, some want to control the external nature, 
and others the internal. Some say that by controlling 
internal nature we control everything. Others that by 
controlling external nature we control everything. Carried 
to the extreme both are right, because in nature there is no 
such division as internal or external. These are fictitious 
limitations that never existed. The externalists and the 
internalists are destined to meet at the same point, when 
both reach the extreme of their knowledge. Just as a 
physicist, when he pushes his knowledge to its limits, finds 
it melting away into metaphysics, so a metaphysician will 
find that what he calls mind and matter are but apparent 
distinctions, the reality being One. 

The end and aim of all science is to find the unity, the 
One out of which the manifold is being manufactured, that 
One existing as many Raja- Yoga proposes to start from 
the internal world, to study internal nature, and, through 
that, control the whole—both internal and external. It is 
a very old attempt. India has been its special stronghold, 
but it was also attempted by other nations. In Western 
countries it was regarded as mysticism, and people who 
wanted to practise it were idler burned or killed as witches 
and sorcerers. In India, for various reasons, it fell into 
the hands of persons who destroyed nin pern nt oi 
the knowledge, and tried to make a great secret of the 
remainder. In modern dines many so-called tfcachers 
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ave arisen in the West worse than those of India, because 
the latter knew something, while these modern exponents 
know nothing. 

Anything that is secret and mysterious in these 
systems of Yoga should be at once rejected. The best 
guide in life is strength. In religion, as in all other matters, 
discard everything that weakens you, have nothing to do 
with it. Mystery-mongering weakens the human brain. 
It has well-nigh destroyed Yoga—one of the grandest of 
sciences. From the time it was discovered, mote than 
four thousand years ago, Yoga was perfectly delineated, 
formulated and preached in India. It is a striking fact 
ihat the more modern the commentator the greater the 
mistakes he makes, while the more ancient the writer the 
more rational he is. Most of the modern writers talk of 
all sorts of mystery. Thus Yoga fell into the hands of a 
f<*w persons who made it a secret, instead of letting the 
full blaze of daylight and reason fall upon it. They did 
so that they might have the powers to themselves. 

In the first place there is no mystery in what I teach. 
\Vhat little I know I will tell you. So far as I can reason it 
out I will do so, but as to what I do not know I will simply 
’'cli you what the books say. It is wrong to believe blindly. 
\ov. must exercise your own reason and judgment ; you 
must practise, and see whether these things happen or 
not. Just as }ou would take up any other science, exactly 
m the same manner you should take up this science for 
study. There is neither mystery nor danger in it. So far 
as it jo true it ought to be preached in the public streets, 
m broad dayligr* Any attempt to mystify these things 
is productive of great danger. 

Before proceeding further, 1 will tell you a little of the 
Sankhya philosophy, upon which the whole of Raja- Yoga 
is based. According to the Sankhya philosophy, the 
genesis of perception is as follows: the affections of 
extern* I objects are carried by the outer instruments to 
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!ihgxr ]respective brain centres or organs, the organs carry 
the affections to the mind, the mind to the determinative 


faculty, from this the Purusha (the soul) receives them, 
when perception results. Next he gives the order back, as 
it were, to the motor centres to do the needful. With the 
exception of the Purusha all of these are material, but the 
mind is much finer matter than the external instruments. 

1 hat material of which the mind is composed goes also 
to form the subtle matter called the Tanmatras. These 
become gross and make the external matter. That is the 
psychology of the Sankhya. So that between the intellect 
and the grosser matter outside there is only a difference 
in degree. The Purusha is the only thing which is im¬ 
material. d he mind is an instrument, as it were, in the 
hands of the soul, through which the soul catches external 
objects. The mind is constantly changing and vacillating, 
and can, when perfected, either attach itself to several 
organs, to one, or to none. For instance, if 1 hear the 
clock with great attention, I will not, perhaps, see anything, 
although my eyes may be open, showing that the mind 
was not attached to the seeing organ, while it was to the 
hearing organ. Bet the perfected mind can be attached to 
all the organs simultaneously. It has the reflexive power 
of looking back into its own depths. 1 his reflexive power 
is what the \ ogi wants to attain ; by concentrating the 
powers of the mind, and turning them inward hie seeks to 
know what is happening inside. There is in this no ques 
tion of mere belief ; it is the analysis arrived at by certain 
philosophers. Modern physiologists tell us that the eye? 
are not the organ of vision, but that the organ is in one of 
the nerve centre , of the brain, and so with all the senses 
they also tell us that these centres are formed of the same 
material as the brain itself. 1 he Sankhyas also tell us the 
same thing. 1 he former is a statement on the physical 
^ide, and the latter on the psychological side ; yet both 
are the same. Our field of research lies beyond this. 
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The Yogi proposes to attain that fine state of percep¬ 
tion in which he can perceive all the different mental 
states. TTiere must be mental perception of all of them. 
One can perceive how the sensation is travelling, how the 
mind is leceiving it, how it is going to the determinative 
faculty, and how this gives it to the Purusha. As each 
science requires certain preparations and has its own 
method, which must be followed before it could be 
understood, even so in Raja-Yoga. 

Certain regulations as to food are necessary ; we must 
use that food which brings us the purest mind. If you go 
into a menagerie you will find this demonstrated at once. 
You see the elephants, huge animals, but calm and gentle ; 
and if you go towards the cages of the lions and tigers you 
find them restless, showing how much difference has been 
made by food. All the forces that are working in this 
body have been produced out of food ; we see that every¬ 
day. If you begin to fast, first your body will get weak, 
the physical forces will suffer ; then, after a few days, the 
mental forces will suffer also. First, memory will fail." 
I hen conies a point, when you are not able to think, much 
ioss to pursue any course of reasoning. We have, therefore* 
to take care what sort of food we eat at the beginning, 
and wnen we have got strength enough, when our practice 
~ well advanced, we need not be so careful in this respect. 
While the plant is growing it must be hedged round, lest 
it be injured ; but wheii it becomes a tree, the hedges are 
tai en away. It is strong enough to withstand all assaults. 

A \ ogi must avo.<d ihe tw r o extremes of luxury and 
austerity. He must not fast, nor torture his flesh. He who 
does so, says the Gita, cannot be a Yogi* He who fasts, 
he who keeps awake, he who sleeps much, he who works 
too muo ; he who does no work, none of these can be 
a Yogi. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE FIRST STEPS 

Raja Yoga is divided into eight steps. The first is 
Yama—non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, 
and non-receiving of any gifts. Next is Niyama—cleanli¬ 
ness, contentment, austerity, study, and self-surrender to 
God. Then comes Asana, or posture ; Pranayama, or 
control of Prana ; Pratyahara, or restraint of the senses 
from their objects ; Dharana, or fixing the mind on a spot ; 
Dhyana, or meditation ; and Samadhi, or super-conscious¬ 
ness. 1 he Yama and Niyama, as we see, are moral 
trainings ; without these as the basis no practice of Yoga 
will succeed. As these two become established, the Yogi 
will begin to realise the fruits of his practice ; without 
these it will never bear fruit. A Yogi must not think of 
injuring anyone, by thought, word or deed. Mercy shall 
not be for men alone, but shall go beyond, and embrace 
the whole world. 

The next s^ep is Asana, posture. A series of exercises, 
physical and mental, is to be gone through every day, 
until certain higher states are reached. Therefore it is 
quite necessary that we should find a posture in which we 
can remain long. That posture which is the easiest for 
one should be the one chosen. For thinking, a certain 
posture may be very easy for one man, while to another it 
may be very difficult. We will find later on that during 
the study of these psychological matter; a good deal of 
activity goes on in the body. Nerve currents will ha' e to 
be displaced and given a new channel. New sorts of 
vibrations will begin, the whole constitution will be 
remodelled, as it were. But the main pan of the activity 
will lie along the spinal column, so that the onle thing 
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^necessary for the posture is to hold the spinal column free, 
sitting erect, holding the three parts— the chest, neck and 
head—in a straight line. Let the whole weight of the 
body be supported by the ribs, and then you have an easy 
natural posture, with the spine straight. You will easily 
see that you cannot think very high thoughts with the chest 
jin. This portion of the Yoga is a little similar to the 
Hatha-Yoga which deals entirely with the physical body, 
its aim being to make the physical body very strong. We 
have nothing to do with it here, because its practices are 
very difficult, and cannot be learned in a day, and, after 
all, do not lead to much spiritual growth. Many of these 
practices you will find in Delsarte, and other teachers 
such as placing the body in different postures. The object 
in these is physical, not psychological. There is not one 
muscle in the body over which a man cannot establish a 
perfect control. I he heart can be made to stop or go on 
at his bidding, and each part of the organism can be 
similarly controlled. 

1 he result of this branch of Yoga is to make men live 
iong ; health is the chief idea, the one goal of the Hatha- 
1 ogi. He ?s determined not to fall sick, and he never 
does. He lives long ; a hundred years is nothing to him ; 
L quite young and fresh when he is 150, without one 
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hair turned grey. But that is all. A banyan tree lives 


sometimes 5000 years, but it is a banyan tree and nothing 
more. So, 0 a man lives long, he is only a healthy animal. 

1 ~ c 04 orc,inar y Wessons of the Hatha-Yogis are very 
useful. For instance, some of you will find it a good 
vning for headaches to drink cold water through the nose 


as soon as you get up in the morning ; the whole day your 
brain will be nice and cool, and you will never catch cold. 
ll is veiy easy to do ; put your nose into the water, draw 
it up through the nostrils and make a pump action in the 
throat. 

/ifter one has learned to ha' e a firm erect seat, one has 
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o perform, according to certain schools, a piactice ca.lcc. 
the purifying of the nerves. This part has been rejected 
by some as not belonging to RajaA oga, but as so great an 
authority as the commentator Shankaracharya advises it. 
1 think fit that it should be mentioned, and 1 will quote his 


own directions from his commentary on the Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad: ‘‘The mind whose dross has been cleared 

away by Pranayama, becomes fixed in Brahman , there¬ 
fore Pranayama is declared. First the nerves are to be 
purified, then comes the power to practise Pranayama. 
Stopping the right nostril with the thumb, through the left 
nostril fill in air. according to capacity ; then, without any 
interval, throw the air out through the right nostril, closing 
the left one. Again inhaling through the right nostril eject 
through the left, according to capacity ; practising this 
three or five times at four hours of the day, before dawn, 
during midday, in the evening, and at midnight, in fifteen 
days or a month purity of the nerves is attained ; then 
begins Pranayama.’’ 

Practice is absolutely necessary. You may sit down 
and listen to me by the hour every day, but if you do not) 
practise, you will not get one step further. It all depends 
on practice. We never understand these things until we 
experience them. We will have to see and feel them for 
ourselves. Simply listening to explanations and theories 
will not do. There are several obstructions to practice. 
The first obstruction is an unhealthy body : if the body is 
not in a fit state, the practice will be obstructed. There¬ 
fore we have to keep the body in good health ; we have 
to take care of what we eat and drink, and what we do. 
Always use a mental effort, what is usually called 
‘‘Christian Science,” to keep the body strong. That is 
all—nothing further of the body. We must not forget 
that health is only a means to an end. If health were the 
end we would be like animals ; animals rarely become 

unhealthy. 
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1 he second obstruction is doubt ; we always feel 
doubtful about things we do not see. Man cannot live 
upon words, however he may try. So, doubt comes to us 
as to whether there is any truth in these things or not ; 
even the best of us will doubt sometimes. With practice, 
within a few days, a little glimpse will come, enough to 
give one encouragement and hope. As a certain comm¬ 
entator on Yoga philosophy says , “When one proof is 
obtained, however little that may be, it will give us faith 
in the whole teaching of Yoga.” For instance, after the 
first few months of practice, you will begin to find you 
can read another’s thoughts ; they will come to you in 
picture form. Perhaps you will hear something happening 
at a long distance, when you concentrate your mind with 
a wish to hear, these glimpses will come, by little bits at 
hrst, but enough to give you faith, and strength, and hope, 
s. toi instance, if you concentrate your thoughts on the tip 
ci your nose, in a few days you will begin to smell most 
beautiful fragrance, which will be enough to show you 
that there are certain mental perceptions that can be made 
obvious without the contact of physical objects. But we 
must always remember that these are only the means ; 
th>: aim, the end, the goal, of all this training is liberation 
of the soul. Absolute control of nature, and nothing short 
of it, must be the goal. /We must be the masters, and not 
the slaves of nature ; neither body nor mind must be our 
master, nor must we forget that the body is mine, and not 
1 the body’s. 

A god and a demon went to learn about the Self from 
a great sage, t hey studied with him for a long'time. At 
iast t!> sage told them. You yourselves are the Being you 
are seeking^ Both of them thought that their bodies were 
the Self. They went back to their people quite satisfied 
and said, *Ve have learned everything that was to be 
learned ; eat, drink, and be merry ; we arc the Self ; there 
is nothing beyond us.” The nature of the dc eon was 
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rant, clouded, so he never inquired any further, but 
was perfectly contented with the ide^a that he was God, 
that by the Self was meant the body. 1 he god had a purer 
nature. He at first committed the mistake of thinking. 

I, this body, am Brahman: so keep it strong and in 
health, and well dressed, and give it all sorts of enjoy¬ 
ments.’ But, in a few days, he found out that that could 
not be the meaning of the sage, their master ; there must 
be something higher. So he came back and said, “Sir, did 
you teach me that this body was the Self? If so, I see all 
bodies die ; the Self cannot die.” The sage said, “Find it 
out ; thou art That.” Then the god thought that the vital 
forces which work the body were what the sage meant. 
But, after a time, he found that if he ate, these vital forces 
remained strong, but, if he starved, they became weak. 
The god then went back to the sage and said, “Sir, do 
you mean that the vital forces are the Self?” The sage 
said, “Find out for yourself ; thou art That.” The god 
returned home once more, thinking that it was the mind, 
perhaps, that was the Self. But in a short while he saw 
that thoughts were so various, now good, again bad ; the 
mind was too changeable to be the Self. He went back to 
the sage and said, Sir, 1 do not think that the mind is the 
Self ; did you mean that? No, replied the sage, “thou 
art That ; find out for yourself.” The god went home, and 
a' last found that he was the Self, beyond all thought, 
One, without birth or death, whom the sword cannot 
pierce, or the fire burn, whom the air cannot dry or the 
water melt, the beginningless and endless, the immovable, 
the intangible, the omniscient, the omnipotent Being ; that 
It was neither the body nor the mind, but beyond then) all. 
So he was satisfied ; but the poor demon did not get the 
truta, owing to his fondness for the body. 

Ihis world has a good man} of these demoniac 
natures, but there are some gods too. If one proposes to 
■ "ach any science ro in: rease the power of sense enjoy- 
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rinent, one finds multitudes ready for it. If one undertakes 
to show the supreme goal, one finds few to listen to him. 
Very few have the power to grasp the higher, fewer still 
the patience to attain to it. But there are a few also who 
know that even if the body can be made to live for a 
thousand years, the result in the end will be the same. 
When the forces that hold it together go away the body 
must fall. No man was ever born who could stop his 
body one moment from changing. Body is the name of 
a series of changes. ‘As in a river the masses of water 
are changing before you every moment, and new masses 
are coming, yet taking similar form, so is it with this, 
body.” Yet the body must be kept strong and healthy. 
It is the best instrument we have. 

This human body is the greatest body in the universe, 
and a human being the greatest being. Mart is higher 
than <11 animals, than al' angels ; none is greater than man. 
Cven the Devas (gods) will have to come down again and 
attain to salvation th ough a human body. Man alone 
attains to perfection, not even the Devas. According to 
the Jews and Mohammedans, God created man after 
creating the angels and everything else, and after creating 
man I le asked the angels to come and salute him, and all 
cid so except Iblis ; so God cursed him and he became 
^atan. Behind this allegory is the great truth that this 
human birth is the greatest birth we can ha^e. The lower 
creation, the animal, is dull, and manufactured mostly out 
J lamas. Animals cannot have any high thoughts ; nor 
ca * e angels, or Devas, attain to direct freedom without 
uman birth. In human society, in the same way, too 
much V ' /‘■' 1 or '°° much poverty is a great impediment 
lo the higher development of the soul. It is from the 
middle classes that the great ones of the world come. 
Mere the forces are very equally adjusted and balanced. 

Returning to our subject, we come next to Pranayama, 
controlling the breathing. What has that tc do with 
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entrating the powers of the mind ? Breath is like the 
y-wheel of this machine, the body. In a big engine you 
find the fly-wheel first moving, and that motion is con¬ 
veyed to finer and finer machinery until the most delicate 
and finest mechanism in the machine is in motion. The 
breath is that fly-wheel, supplying and regulating the 
motive power to everything in this body. 


I here was once a minister to a great king. He fell 
into disgrace. The king, as a punishment, ordered him to 
be shut up in the top of a very high tower. 1 his was done, 
and the minister was left there to perish. He had a faith¬ 
ful wife, however, who came to the tower at night and 
called to her husband at the top to know what she could 
do to help him. He told her to return to the tower the 
following night and bring with her a long rope, some stout 
twine, pack thread, silken thread, a beetle, and a little 
honey. Wondering much, the good wife obeyed her 
hhsband, and brought him the desired articles. The 
husband directed her to attach the silken thread firmly to 
the beetle, then to smear its horns with a drop of honey, 
and to set it free on the wall of the tower, with its head 
pointing upwards She obeyed all these instructions, and 
the beetle started on its long journey. Smelling the honey 
nhead it slowly crept onwards, in the hope of reaching the 
honey, until at last it reached the top of the tower, when 
the minister grasped the beetle, and got possession of the 
silken thread. He told his wife to tie the other end to 
the pack thread, and after he had drawn up the pack 
thread, he repeated the process with the stout twine, and 
lastly with the rope. Then the rest was . easy. The 
minister descended irom the tower by means of the rope, 
and made his escape. In this body of ours the breath 
motion is the silken thread” ; by laying hold !' and 
Naming to control it we grasp the pack thread of the 
nc,Ve currents, and from these the stout twine of our 
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, and lastly the rope of Prana, controlling 
v/e reach freedom. ^ 

We do not know anything about our own bodies , we 
cannot know. At best we can take a dead body, and cut 
it in pieces, and there are some who can take a live animal 
and cut it in pieces in order to see what is inside the body. 
Still, that has nothing to do with our own bodies. We 
know very little about them. Why do we not? Because 
our attention is not discriminating enough to catch.the very 
nne movements that are going on within. V/e can know 
of them only when the mind becomes more subtle and 
enters, as it were, deeper into the body. 1 o get the subtle 
perception we have to begin with the grosser perceptions 
We have to get hold of that which is setting the whole 
engine in motion. That is the Prana, the most obvious 
manifestation of which is the breath. Then, along with the 
breath, we shall slowly enter the body, which will enable 
us tc find out about the subtle forces, the nerve currents 
that are moving all over the body. As soon as we per¬ 
ceive and learn to feel them, we shall begin to get control 
over them, and over the body, file mind is also set in 
mobon by these different nerve currents, so at last we shall 
reach the state of perfect control over the body and the 
mind, making both our servants. Knowledge is power. 
\Ve have to get this power. So we must begin at the begin¬ 
ning, the Pranayama, restraining the Prana. I his Prana- 
yama is a long subject, and will take several lessons to 
illustrate it thoroughly. We shall take it part by part 

Ve shall gradually see the reasons for each exercise 
and what forces in the body are set in motion. All these 
things v ill come to us, bnt it requires constant practice, 
and the proof will come by practice. No amou t of reason¬ 
ing which 1 can give you will be proof to you, until you 
have demonstrated it for yourselves. As soon as you 
begin to fee! these currents in motion all over jou f doubts 
will vanish, but it requites hard practice every day. You 
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__ practise at least twice every clay, and the best times 

are towards the morning and the evening. When night 
passes into day, and day into night, a state of relative 
calmness ensues. The early morning and the early 
evening are the two periods of calmness. Your body will 
have a like tendency to become calm at those times. We 
should take advantage of that natural condition and begin 
then to practise. Make it a rule not to eat until you have 
practised ; if you do this the sheer force of hunger will 
break your laziness. In India they teach children never 
to eat until they have practised or worshipped, and it 
becomes natural to them after a time ; a boy will not feel 
hungry until he has bathed and practised. 

Those of you who can afford it will do better to have 
a room for this practice alone. Do not sleep in that room, 
<t must be kept holy. You must not enter the room until 
you have bathed, and are perfectly clean in body and 
; nind. Place flowers in that room always ; they arc the 
best surroundings for a Yogi ; also pictures that are 
pleasing. Burn incense morning and evening. Have no 
quarrelling, nor anger, nor unholy thought in that room. 
Only allow those persons to enter it who are of the same 
thought as you. Then gradually there will be an atmo¬ 
sphere of holiness in the room, so that when you are 
miserable, sorrowful, doubtful, or your mind is disturbed, 
the very fact of entering that room will make you calm. 
I his was the idea of the temple and the church, and in 
some temples and churches you will find it even now, but 
m tIle majority of them the very idea has been lost. The 
' dea is that by keeping holy vibrations there the place 
becomes and remains illumined. Those who cannot afford 
to have a room set apart can practise anywhere they like, 
bit in a si might posture, and the first tilin', to do is to 
send a current of holy thought to all creation. Men: 
•'■peat, ‘Let all beings be happy ; let all being 3 be p-.Mce- 
bn ; let all beings be blissful." So do to the East, South 
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Tth and West. 1 he more you do that the better you 
will feel yourself. You will find at last that the easiest 
way to make ourselves healthy is to see that others are 
healthy, and the easiest way to make ourselves happy is 
to see that others are happy. After doing that, those who 
believe in God should pray—not for money, not for health, 
nor for heaven ; pray for knowledge and light ; every other 
prayer is selfish. Then the next thing to do is to think of 
your own body, and see that it is strong and healthy ; 
it is the best instrument you have. Think of it as being 
as strong as adamant, and that with the help of this body 
you will cross the ocean of life. Freedom is never to be 
reached by the weak. Throw away all weakness. Tell 
your body that it is strong, tell your mind that it is strong* 
anc have unbounded faith and hope in yourself. 


/ 
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CHAPTER III 




PRANA 

Pranayama is not, as many think, something about 
breath ; breath indeed has very little to do with it. if any¬ 
thing. Breathing is only one of the many exercises through 
which we get to the real Pranayama. Pranayama means 
the control of Prana. According to the philosophers of 
India, the whole universe is composed of two materials, 
one of which they call Akasha. It is the omnipresent, all- 
penetrating existence. Everything that has form, every¬ 
thing that is the result of combination, is evolved out of 
this Akasha. It is the Akasha that becomes the air, that 
becomes the liquids, that becomes the solids ; it is the 
Akasha that becomes the sun, the earth, the moon, the 
stars, the comets; it is the Akasha that becomes the human 
body, the animal body, the plants, every 'orm that we see, 
everything that can be sensed, everything that exists. It 
cannot be perceived ; it is so subtle that it is beyond all 
ordinary perception ; it can only be seen when it has 
become gross, has taken form. At the beginning of 
creation there is only this Akasha. At the end of the eye<e 
the solids, the liquids and the gases all melt into the 
Akasha again, and the next creation similarly proceeds 
out of this Akasha. 

By what power is this Akasha manufactured into this 
universe? By the power of Prana. Just as Akasha is the 
infinite, omnipresent materia! of this universe, so is this 
Prana the infinite, omnipresent manifesting power of t is 
Universe. At the beginning and at the end of a c> le 
everything becomes Akasha, and all the for* es har a e in 
the universe resolve back into the Prana ; in , he r ext 
c .Vcle, out of this Prana is evolved everything the. Vv call 
energy everyth' '.g that we call force. It the Prana tha* 
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is manifesting as motion ; it is the Prana that is manifest¬ 
ing as gravitation, as magnetism, it is the Prana that is 
manifesting as the actions of the body, as the nerve 
currents, as thought force. From thought down to the 
lowest force, everything is but the manifestation of Prana. 
The sum total of all forces in the universe, mental or 
physical, when resolved back to their original state, is 
called Prana. “When there was neither aught nor naught, 
when darkness was covering darkness, what existed then ? 
That Akasha existed without motion.” The physical mo¬ 
tion of the Prana was stopped, but it existed all the same. 
At the end of a cycle the energies now displayed in the 
universe quiet down and become potential. At the begin¬ 
ning of the next cycle they start up, strike upon the Akasha, 
arid out of the Akasha evolve these various forms, and as 
'he Akasha changes, this Prana changes also into all these 
manifestations of energy. 1 he knowledge and control of 
this Prana is really what is meant by Pranayama./^ 

1 his opens to us the door to almost unlimited power. 
Suppose, for instance, a man understood the Prana per- 
ecdy, and could control it, what power on earth would not 
' e hi 5 - He would be able to move the sun and stars out 
i dieir places, to control everything in the universe, from 
le atoms to the biggest suns, because he would control 
the Prana. 1 his is the end and aim of Pranayama. When 
the i ogi becomes perfect, there will be nothing in nature 
not under his control. If he orders the gods or the souls of 


tne departed to come, they will come at his bidding. All 


the forces of nature will obey him as slaves. When the 


ignorant see these powers of the Yogi, they call them the 
miracles. One peculiarity of the Hindu mind is that it 
always inquires for the last possible generalisation, leaving 
the details to be worked out afterwards. The question i:, 
raised in the \ las, 'What is that, knowi - which, we 
shall know everything?” Thus, all books, ano all philoso¬ 


phies that.have been written, have been only to prove 
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by knowing which everything is known. If a man 
wants to know this universe bit by bit he must know 
every individual grain of sand, which means infinite time ; 
he cannot know all of them. Then how can knowledge 
be? How is it possible for a man to be all-knowing 
through particulars? The Yogis say that behind this 
particular manifestation there is a generalisation. Behind 
all particular ideas stands a generalised, an abstract 
principle ; grasp it, and you have grasped everything. Just 
as this whole universe has been generalised, in the Vedas, 
into that One Absolute Existence, and he who has grasped 
that Existence has grasped the whole universe, so all 
forces have been generalised into this Prana, and he who 
has grasped the Prana has grasped all the forces of the 
universe, mental or physical. He who has controlled the 
Prana has controlled his own mind, and all the minds that 
exist. He who has controlled the Prana has controlled 
his body, and all the bodies that exist, because the Prana 
is the generalised manifestation of force. 

How to control the Prana is the one idea of Prana- 
yama. All the trainings and exercises in this regard are 
for tha' one end. Each man must begin where he stands, 
must learn how to control the things that are nearest to 
him. ! lus body is very near to us, nearer than anything in 


the external universe, and this mind is the nearest of all. 
The Prana which is working this mind and body is the 
nearest to us of all the Prana in the universe. This little 
wave of the Prana which represents our own energies, 
mental and physical, is the nearest to us of all the waves 
of the infinite ocean of Prana. If we can succeed in con¬ 
trolling that little wave, then alone we can hope to control 
the whole of Prana. I he Yogi who has dona this gain^ 
perfection ; no longer is he undei any power. He be¬ 
comes almost almighty, almost all-knowing We sects 
m every country who have attempted this control of Prana. 
* n this country there arc Mind-healers, Fai'h healers, 
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Spiritualists, Christian Scientists, Hypnotists, etc., and if 
we examine these different bodies, we shall find at the 
back of each this control of the Prana, whether they know 
it or not. If you boil all their theories down, the residuum 
will be that. It is the one and the same force they are 
manipulating, only unknowingly. They have stumbled on 
the discovery of a force and are using it unconsciously 
without knowing its nature, but it is the same as the Yogi 
uses, and which comes from Prana. 

The Prana is the vital force in every being. 1 hought 
Jis the finest and highest action of Prana. Thought, again, 
as we see, is not all. 1 here is <\lso what we cal! instinct 
or unconscious thought, the lowest plane of action. If a 
mosquito stings us, our hand will strike it automatically, 
instinctively. i his is one expression of thought. All 
refle' actions of the bod}' belong to this plane of thought, 
i here *s again the other plane of thought, the conscious. 

1 reason, 1 judge, I think, 1 see the pros and cons of certain 
things, yet that is not all. We know that reason is limited. 
Reason can go only to a certain extent, beyond that it can 
not reach. The circle within which it runs is very very 
limited indeed. Let at the same time, we find facts rush 
into this circle. Like the coming of comets certain things 
come * rtl ° U ' 1S circle ; it is certain they come from outside 
the dmit, although our reason cannot go beyond. The 
causes of the phenomena intruding themselves in thL small 
Hnit a e outside of this limit. ! he mind can exist on a 
still highei plane, the super-conscious. When the mind 
has attained to tiie state, which is called Samadhi—perfect 
concentration, super-consciousness—it goes beyond the 
limits oi reason, and comes face to face with facts which 
no instinct oi reason can ever know. All manipulations of 
the subtle jorces of the body, the Afferent manifestations 
o* Prana, if trained, give a push to the mind, help it to go 
up higher, and become super-conscious, from where it acts. 

In this universe there is one continuous substance on 
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y plane of existence* Physically this universe is one: 
there is no difference between the sun and you. The 
scientist will tell you it is only a fiction to say the contrary. 

1 here is no real difference between the table and me ; the 
table is one point in the mass of matter, and 1 anothe 
point. Each form represents, as it were, one whirlpool in 
the infinite ocean of matter, of which one is not constant. 
Just as in a rushing stream there may be millions of whirl¬ 
pools, the water in each of which is different every mo 
roent, turning round and round for a few seconds, and then 
passing out, replaced by a fresh quantity, so the whole uni¬ 
verse is one constantly changing mass of matter, in which 
all forms of existence are so many whirlpools. A mass of 


flatter enters into one whirlpool, say a human body, stays 
there for a period, becomes changed, and goes out into 
another, say an animal body this time, from which again 
after a few years, it enters into another whirlpool, called a 
lump of mineral. It is a constant change. Not one body 
1y constant. I here is no such thing as my body, or jour 
body, except in words. Of the one huge mass of matter, 
one Point is called a moon, another a sun, anothe a man, 
another the earth, another a plant, another a mineral. Not 
one is constant, but everything is changing, matter eternal¬ 
ly concreting and disintegrating. So it is with the mind. 
Matter is represented by the ether ; when the action of 
1 rana is subtle, this very ether, in the finer state of 

vibration, will represent the mind, and there it will be still 
one unbroken mass. If you can simply get to that subtle 
vibration you wi 11 see and feel that the whole universe is 
nnpo ed oi subtle vibrations. Sometimes certain drug 
have the power to take us, while as yet in th< senses, to 
'hat condition. Many of you may remember the :elebrat- 
ed experiment of Sir Humphrey Davy, when the laughin ' 
£as overpowered him—how, during the u»ctu>e, he re¬ 
gained motionles: . stupefied and, .fter that, he said that 
l he whole universe was made up of ide is. For the time 
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eing, ss it were, the gross vibrations had ceased, and 
only the subtle vibrations which he called ideas, were 
present to him. He could only see the subtle vibrations 
round him ; everything had become thought ; the whole 
universe was an ocean of thought, he and everyone else 
had become little thought whirlpools. 

Thus, even in the universe of thought we find unity, 
and at last, when we get to the Self, we know that that Self 
can only be One. Beyond the vibrations of matter in its 
gross and subtle aspects, beyond motion there is but One. 
L-ven in manifested motion there is only unity. These 
facts can no more be denied. Modern physics also has de¬ 
monstrated that the sum total of the energies in the uni¬ 


verse is the same throughout. It has also been proved that 
this sum total of energy exists in two forms. It becomes- 
potential, toned down, and calmed, and next it comes out 
mamiested as all these various forces ; again it goes back 
to the quiet state, and again it manifests. Thus it goes on 
-evolving and involving through eternity. The control of 
this Prana, as before stated, is what is called Pranayama. 

The most obvious manifestation of this Prana in the 
human body is the motion of the lungs. If that stops, as a 
rule all the other manifestations of force in the body will 
.i/imc lately stop. But there are persons who can train 
themselves in such a manner that the body will live on, 
even when this motion has stopped. There are some 
persons who can bury themselves for days, and yet live 
W '| ° Ut ^ rea ^' nn g. Io reach the subtle we must take the 
~ 1 P 1 ° * e £ ross » an d so, slowly travel towards the most 
sia -t e, unti we gain our point. Pranayama really means 
control ing this motion of the lungs, and this motion is 
associated with the breath. Not that breath is producing 
it ; on the contrary it is producing breath. This motion 
draws in the air by pump action. The Prana is moving 
.he lungs, the movement of the lungs draws in the air. 
."o Pranayama is not breathing, but controlling that 
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uscular power which moves the lungs. That muscular . 


power which goes out through the nerves to the muscles i 


and from them to the lungs, making them move in a certain ^ 
manner, is the Prana, which we have to control in the 
practice of Pranayama. When the Prana has become con¬ 
trolled, then we shall immediately find that all the other 
actions of the Prana in the body will slowly come under 
control. I myself have seen men who have controlled 
almost every muscle of the body ; and why not - If I have 
control over certain muscles/ why not over every muscle 
and nerve of the body? What impossibility is there? At 
present the control is lost, and the motion has become 
automatic. We cannot move our ears at will, but we know 
that animals can. We have not that power because we 
do not exercise it. This is what is called atavism. 

Again, we know that motion which has become latent 
can be brought back to manifestation. By hard work and 
practice certain motions of the body which are most 
dormant can be brought back under perfect control. 
Reasoning thus we find there is no impossibility, but, on 
the other hand, every probability that each part of the 
body can be brought under perfect control. 1 his the 
Yogi does through Pranayama. Perhaps some of you 
have read that in Pranayama, when drawing : the breath, 
you must fill your whole body with Prana. In the English 
translations Prana is given as breath, and you are inclined 
to ask how that is to be done. i he fault is with the 
translator. Every p^rt of the body can be filled with 
Prana, this vital force, and when you are able to do that, 
you can control the whole body. All the sickness and 
misery felt in the body will be perfectly controlled ; not 
only so, you will be able to control another's body. 
Everything is infectious in this world, good or bad. !i 
Vour body be in a certain state of tension, it will have a 
tendency to produce the same tension in others. If you 
are strong and healthy, those that live near you v. ’ll also 
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ave the tendency to become strong and healthy, but if 
you are sick and weak, those around you will have the 
tendency to become the same. In the case of one man 
/trying to heal another, the first idea is simply transferring 
iiis own health to the othei. This is the primitive sort of 
healing. Consciously or unconsciously, health can be 
transmitted. A very strong man, living with a weak man-, 
will make him a little stronger, whether he knows it or 
not. When consciously done it becomes quicker and 
better in its action. Next come those cases in which a 
man may not be very healthy himself, yet we know that 
he can bring health to another. The first man, in such 
a case, has a little more control over the Prana, and can 
rouse, for the time being, his Prana, as it were, to a 
certain stcite or vibration, and transmit it to another person. 


1 here have been cases where this process has been 
carried on at a distance, but in reality there is no distance 
m the sense of a break. Where is the distance that has 
a break ? Is there any break between you and the sun? 

a continuous mass of matter, the sun being one part, 
and you another. Is there a break between one part of a 
i i\ er and another ? Then why cannot any force travel ? 
{ here is no reason against it. Cases of healing from a 
distance ai w perfectly true. The Prana can be transmitted 
to a ver> groat distance ; but to one genuine case, there 
are hundreds of frauds. This process of healing is not so 
easy as it is thought to be. In the most ordinary cases of 
SHch kealin^ 3 , 0 a will find that the healers simply take 
advantage of the naturally healthy state of the human 
body. An allopath conies and treats cholera patients, and 
gives hern his medicines. The homoeopath comes and 
gives his medicines, and cures perhaps more than die 
allopath does, because the homoeopath does not distud 
his patients, but allows nature to deal with them. The 
faith-healer cures more still, because he brings the strength 
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s mind to bear, a id rouses, ihrout i faith, the dorman 
rana of the patient. 

there is a mistake constantly made by faith-healers:, 
they think that faith directly heals a man. But faith alone 
does not cover all the ground. There are diseases where 
the worst symptoms are that the patient never thinks that 
he has that disease. That tremendous faith of the patient 
is itself one symptom of the disease, and usually indicates 1 
that he will die quickly. In such cases the principle that 
; aith cures does not apply. If it were faith alone that 
cured, these patients also would be cured. It is by the 
Prana that real curing comes. The pure man, who has 
controlled the Prana, has the power of bringing it into a 
certain state of vibration, which can be conveyed to 
°thers, arousing in them a similar vibration. You see that 
in everyday actions. 1 am talking to you. What am I 
trying to do? 1 am, so to say, bringing my mind to a 
certain state of vibration, and the more 1 succeed in 
bringing it to that state, the more you will be affected by 
what I say. All of you know that the day l am more 
enthusiastic the more you enjoy the lecture, and when 1 
a ni less enthusiastic you feel lack of nterest. 

I he gigantic will-powers of the world, the world- 
movers, can bring their Prana into a high state of vibra¬ 
tion, and it is so great and powerful that it catches others 
ln a moment, and thousands are dfawn towards them, and 
the world think as rhey do. Great prophets of the 
Work] had the most wonderful control of the Prana, which 
-ave them tremendou s will-power ; they had brought heir 
^ rana to the highest stale of motion, and this is what 
Rave them power to sway the world. All manifestations 
0l power arise from this control. Men may not know the 
secret, but this is the one explanation. Sometimes in your 
°Wn bodv the supply of Prana gravitates more or lo' to 
°nc part ; the balance is disturbed, and when the balance 
Prana is disturbed, what we call disease is produced.. 
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take away the superfluous Prana, or to si 
Prana that is wanting, will be curing the disease. That 
again is Pranayama—to learn when there is more or less 
I rana in one part of the body than there should be. The 
feelings will become so subtle that the mind will feel that 
there is less Prana in the toe or the finger than there should 
be and will possess the power to supply it. These are 
among the various functions of Pranayama. They have 
to be learned slowly and gradually, and as you see, the 
whole scope of Raja- Yoga is really to teach the control 
and direction in different planes of the Prana. When a 
man has concentrated his energies he masters the Prana 
that is in his body. When a man is meditating, he is also 
concentrating the Prana. 

In an ocean there are huge waves, like mountains, 
then smaller waves, and still smaller, down to little 
buobles, but back of all these is the infinite ocean. The 
bubble is connected with the infinite ocean at one end. 
ana the huge wave at the other end. So, one may be a 
gigantic man, and another a little bubble, but each is 
connected with that infinite ocean of energy, which is the 
common birthright of every animal that exists. Wherever 
fcheie is life, the storehouse of infinite energy is behind it. 
Starting as some fungus, some very minute, microscopic 
bubble, and all the time drawing from that infinite store¬ 
house of energy, a form is changed slowly and steadily, 
Ufii-i in course of time it becomes a plant, then an animal, 
hen man, ultimately God. This is attained through 
nil lions of aeons, but what is time? An increase of speed, 
an h crease of struggle, is able to bridge the gulf of time; 

; oar which naturally taKes a long time to accomplish can 
be shortened by the intensity of the action, says the Yogi. 
r* man may go on slowly drawing in this energy from the 
..•ifinite mass that exists in the universe, and, perhaps, he 
will require a hundred thousand years to become a Deva, 
nd then, perhaps, five hundred aousand years to becorm 
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^^stiJj^Mglier, and, perhaps, five millions jf years to become 
perfect. Given rapid growth, the time will be lessened. 

Why is it not possible, with sufficient effort, to reach this 
^ery perfection in six months or six years? There is no 
limit. Reason shows that. If an engine, with a certain 
amount of coal, runs two miles an hour, it will run the 
distance in less time with a greater supply of coal. Similar¬ 
ly, why shall not the soul, by intensifying its action 
attain perfection in this very life? All beings will at last 
attain to that goal, we know. But who cares to wait all 
these millions of aeons? Why not reach it immediately, 
in this body even, in this human form? Why shall 1 not 
get that infinite knowledge, infinite power, now? 

The ideal of the Yogi, the whole science of Yoga, is 
directed to the end of teaching men how, by intensifying 
the power of assimilation, to shorten the time for reaching 
Perfection, instead of slowly advancing from point to 
Point and waiting until the whole human race has become 
Perfect. All the great prophets, saints and seers of the 
“world —what did they do? In one span of life they lived 
the whole life of humanity, traversed the whole length of 
dme that it takes ordinary humanity to come to perfection. 

In one life they perfect themselves ; they have no thought 
for anything else, never live a moment for any other idea, 
and thus the way is shortened for them. This is what is 
meant by concentration, intensifying the power of assi i- 
, J ation, thus shortening the time / ^Raja-Yoga '& the science 
which teaches us how to gain the power of concentration.//. 
What has Pranayama to do with spiritualism? Spiri¬ 
tualism is also a manifestation of Pranayama. If it be true 
that the departed spirits exist, only we cannot see them, it 
is quite probable that there may be hundreds and millions 
of them about us we can neither see, feel nor touch. We 
may be continually passing and repassing through their 
bodies, and they do not see or feel us. It is a circle within 
•a circle, universe within universe W~ have five senses. 
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d we represent Prana in a certain state of vibration. 
All beings in the same state of vibration will see one 
another, but if there* are beings who represent Prana in 
a higher state of vibration they will not be seen. We may 
increase the intensity of a light until we cannot see it at 
alb but there may be beings with eyes so powerful that 
they can see such light. Again, if its vibrations are very 
low we do not see a light, but there are animals that may 
see it, as cats and owls. Our range of vision is only one 
plane of the vibrations of this Prana. 1 ake this atmo¬ 
sphere, for instance ; it is piled up layer on layer, but the 
layers nearer to the earth are denser than those above, 
and as you go higher the atmosphere becomes finer and 
finer. Or take the case of the ocean ; as you go deeper 
and deeper the pressure of the water increases, and 
animals which live at the bottom of the sea can never 
come up, or they will be broken into pieces. 

Think of the universe as an ocean of ether, consisting 
of layer after layer of varying degrees of vibration under 
the action of Prana ; away from the centre the vibrations 
are less, nearer to it they become quxker and quicker ; 
one order of vibration makes one plane. Then suppose 
these ranges of vibrations are cut into planes, so many 
mil ions of miles ohe set of vibration, and then so many 
millions of miles another still higher set of vibration, and 
so on. It is, therefore, probable, that those who live on 
ioe plane of a certain state of vibration will have the 
power of recognising one another, but will not reco- nise 
those above them. Yet, just as by the telescope and the 
microscope we can increase the scope of our vision, 
similarly we can by Yoga bring ourselves to the state of 
vibration of another plane, and thus enable ourselves to 
see what is going on there. Suppose this room is full of 
beings whom we do not see. They represent Prana in 
a certain state of vibration while we represent another. 
Suppose they represent a quick one, and we the oppose. 
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is the material of which they ar* composed, as well 
fis' we. All are parts of the same ocean of Prana, they 
differ only in their rate of vibration. If I can bring myself 
to the quick vibration, this plane will immediately change 
for me: I shall not see you any more ; you vanish and 
they appear. Some of you, perhaps, know this to be true. 
All ;his bringing of the mind into a higher state of vibra¬ 
tion is included in one word in T oga Samadui. All 
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these states of higher vibration, super-conscious vibrations 
of the mind, are grouped in that one word, Samadhi, 
and the lower states of Samadhi give us visions of these 
beings. The highest grade of Samadhi is when we see 
the real things, when we see the material out of which 
the whole of these grades of beings are composed, and 
that one lump of clay being known, we know all the clay 
in the universe. 

Thus we see that Pranayama includes all that is true 
of spiritualism even. Similarly, you will find that wherever 
any sect or body of people is trying to search out anything 
occult and mystical or hidden, what they are doing is 
really this Yoga, this attempt to control the Prana. You 
will find that wherever there is any extraordinary display 
of power, it is the manifestation of this Prana. Even the 
physical sciences can be included in Pranayama. What 
moves the steam engine ' Prana, acting through the 
steam. What are all these phenomena of electricity and 
so forth but Prana? What is physical science? The 
science of Pranayama, by c Lcrnal means. Prana, mani¬ 
festing itself as mental power, can only bo controlled by 
mental means. That part of Pranayama which attempts 
to control the physical manifestations of the Prana by 
physical means is called physical science, and t! part y 
which tries to control the manifestations of the Prana as 
mental force, by mental means, is called Raja-Yoga. 
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THE PSYCHIC PRANA 



According to the Yogis, there are two nerve currents 
in the spinal column, called Pingala and Ida, and a hoilcw 
canal called Sushumna running through the spinal cord. 
At the lower end of the hollow canal is what the T ogis call 
the “Lotus of the Kundalini.” They describe it as triang¬ 
ular in form, in which, in the symbolical language of the 
Yogis, there is a power called the Kundalini coiled up. 
When that Kundalini awakes, it tries to force a passage 
through this hollow canal, and as it rises step by step, as 
it were, layer after layer of the mind becomes open and 
all the different visions and wonderful powers come to the 
Yogi. When it reaches the brain, the Yogi is perfectly 
detached from the body and mind ; the soul finds itself 
free. We know that the spinal cord is composed in a 
peculiar manner. If we take the figure eight horizontally 
(oo) there are two parts, which are connected in the 
middle. Suppose you add eight after eight, piled one on 
top of die other, that will represent the spinal cord. The 
left is the Ida, the right Pingala, and that hollow canal 
which runs through the centre of the spinal c ird is the 
Sushumna. Where the spinal cord ends in some of the 
Jumbaiy vertebrae, a fine fibre issues downwards, and the 
canal runs up even within that fibre, only much finer. 
The canal is closed at the lower end, which is situated 
near what is called the sacral jplexus, .which, according 
to modern physiology, Is tnchgnlar in form. The different 
olexuses that have their centres in the spinal canal can 
very wall stand for the different “lotuses ’ of the \ogi. 

The Yogi conceives of several centres, beginning with 
the Muladha the basic and ending with the S hasrara. 
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ti|£^housand-petalled lotus in the bra n. So, if we take 
these different plexuses as representing these lotuses, the 
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idea of the Yogi can be understood very easily in the 
language of modern physiology. W e know there are two 
sorts of actions in these nerve currents, one afferent, the 
other efferent ; one sensory and the other motor ; one 
centripetal, and the other centrifugal. One carries the 
sensations to the brain, and the other from the brain to the 
cuter body. These vibrations are all connected with the 
brain in the long run. Several ether facts we have to 
remember, in order to clear the way for the explanation 
which is to come. This spinal cord, at the br iin, ends in i 
a sort of bulb, in the medulla, which is not attached to 
the brain, but floats in a fluid in the brain, so that if there . 
be a blow on the head the force of that blow w'ill be * 
dissipated in the fluid, and will not hurt the bulb, l his 
is an important fact to remember. Secondly, we have 
also to know that, of all the centres, we have particularly 
to remember three, the Muladhara (the basic), the 
Sahasrara (the thousand-petalled lotus of the brain) and 
the Manipura (the lotus of the navel). Next we shall take 
one fact from physics. We all hear of electricity and 
various other forces connected with it. What electricity 
Is no one knows, but so far as it is known, it is a sort of 
motion. 

There are various other motions in the universe ; what 
is the difference between them and electricity? Suppose 
this table move 0 —that the molecules which compose this 
table are moving in different directions ; if they 'ire all 
made to move in the same direction it will be through 
electricity. Electric motion makes the molecules of a 
body move in the same direction. If all the air molecule: 
in a room are mode to move in the same direction it will 
make a gigantic battery of electricity of the room. Anolror 
point from physiology w r e must remember, that th. cenfre 
which regulates the respiratory system, the breathing 
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Astern, has a sort of controlling action o vVr the system 
of nerve currents. 

Now we shall see why breathing is practisea. In the 
first place, from rhythmical breathing comes a tendency of 
all the molecules in the body to move in the same direc¬ 
tion. When mind changes into will, the nerve currents 
change into a motion similar to electricity, because the 
nerves have been proved to show polarity under the action 
of electric currents. This shows that when the will is trans¬ 
formed into the nerve currents, it is changed into something 
like electricity. When all the motions of the body have 
become perfectly rhythmical, the body has, as it vcere, 
become a gigantic battery of will. This tremendous will 
is exactly what the Yogi wants. This is, therefore, a 
physiological explanation of the breathing exercise. It 
tends to bring a rhythmic action in the body, and helps 
us, through the respiratory centre, to control the other 
i centres. The aim of Pranayama here is to rouse the 
coiled up power in the Muladhara, called the Kundalini. 

Everything that we see, or imagine, or dream, we 
have to perceive in space. This is the ordinary space, 
called the Mahakasha, or elemental fipace. When a Yogi 
reads the thoughts of other men, or perceives super- 
sensuous objects, he sees them in another sort of SDace 
called the Chittakasha, the mental :r sp ace. When percep¬ 
tion has become objectless, and the soul shines in its own 
nature it is called the Chidakasha, or knowledge space. 
When the Kundalini is aroused, and enters the canal of 
•he Sushumno, all the perceptions are in the mental space. 

- n it has reached that end of the canal which opens 
ou into the brain, the objectless perception is in the 
knowledge space. Faking the analogy of electricity, we 
find that man can send a current only along a wire,* but 
nature requires no wires to send her tremendous currents. 

* The reader should r* member that this was spoken before the 
discovery of wireless telegraphy.—-Ed. 
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Similarly, all the sensations and motions of the body 
are being sent into the brain, and sent out of it, through 
these wires of nerve fibres. 1 he columns of sensory and 
motor fibres in the spinal cord are the Ida and Pingala of 
the Yogis. They are the main channels through which 
the afferent and efferent currents travel. But why should 
not the mind send news without any wire, or react without 


any wire? We see this is done in nature. The Yogi says 
if you can do that you have got rid of the bondage ol 
matter. How to do it? If you can make the current pass 
through the Sushumna, the canal in the middle of the 
spinal column, you have solved the problem. I he mind 
has made this network of the nervous system, and has to 
break it, so that no wires will be required to work through. 
Then alone will all knowledge come to us—no more 
bondage of body ; that is why it is so important that we 
should get control of that Sushumna. If we can send the 
mental current through that hollow canal without an 
nerve fibres to act as wires, the Yogi says the problem is 
solved and he also says it can be done. 

This Sushumna is in ordinary persons closed up at 
the lower extremity ; no action comes through it. I he 
Yogi proposes a practice by which it can be opened, an 1 
the nerve currents made to travel through. When a sensa 
tion is carried to a centre, the centre reacts. This reaction, 
in the <. ase of automatic centres, is followed by motion ; 
in the case of conscious centres it is followed first by 
perception, and secondly by motion. All perception is the 
reaction to action from outside. How, then, do percep¬ 
tions in dreams arise? There is then no action from out¬ 
side. The sensory motions, therefore, are coiled up some¬ 
where. For instance, 1 see a city ; the perception of that 
city is from the reaction to the sensations brought from 
out/ide objects comprising that city, lhat i.° to say, a 
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certain motion in the brain molecules has been set up by 



the motion in the incarrying nerves, which again are set in 
motion by external objects in the city. Now, even after 
a long time 1 can remember the city. This memory is 


exactly the same phenomenon, only it is in a milder form. 
But whence is the action that set up even the milder form 
of similar vibrations in the brain? Not certainly from the 


primary sensations. Therefore it must be that the sensa¬ 
tions are coiled up somewhere, and they, bj r their acting, 
bring out the mild reaction which we call dream per¬ 
ception. 

Now alf residual sensations 

are, as it were, stored up. is called th» the 

root receptacle, and the coiled up energy of action is 
Kundalini, “the coiled up.” It is very probable that the 
residual motor energy is also stored up in the same centre, 
as, after deep study or meditation on external objects, the 
part of the body where the Muladhara centre is situated 
(probably the sacral plexus) gets heated. Now. if this 
coiled up energy be roused and made active, and then 
consciously made to travel up the Sushumna canal, as it 
acts upon centre after centre, a tremendous reaction will 
set in. When a minute portion of energy travels along a 
nerve fibre and causes reaction from centres, the percep¬ 
tion is either dream or imagination. But when by the 
power of long internal meditation the vast mass of energy 
stored up travels along the Sushumna, and strikes the 
centres, the reaction is tremendous, immensely superior to 
the reaction of dream or imagination, immensely more 
intense than the reaction of sense perception. It is super- 
sensuous perception. And when it reaches the metropolis 
of all sensations, the brain, the whole brain, as it were, 
reacts, and the result is the full blaze of illumination, Tie 
perception of the Self. As this Kundalini force travels 
from centre to centre, layer after layer of the mind, as 
it v/ere, opens up, and this universe is perceived I/y the 
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Yogi in its fine, or causal form. 1 hen alone the causes 
of this universe, both as sensation and reaction, are 
known as they are, and Hence comes all knowledge. 1 ne 
causes being known, the knowledge of che effects is sure 
to follow. 

Thus the rousing of the Kundalini is the one and onb 
way to attaining Divine Wisdom, super-ccnscious percep¬ 
tion, realisation of the spirit. The rousing may come in 
various ways, through love for God, through the meicy of 
perfected sages, or through the power of the analytic win 
of the philosopher. Wherever there was any manifesta¬ 
tion of what is ordinarily called supernatural power or 
wisdom, there a little current of Kundalini must have 
found its way into the Sushumna. Only, in the vast 
majority of such cases, people had ignorantly stupibled 
on some practice which set free a minute portion of the 
coiled up Kundalini. All worship, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, leads to this end The man who thinks that 
he is receiving response to his prayers does not know that 
the fulfilment comes from his own nature, that he has 
succeeded by the mental attitude of prayer in waking up 
a bit of this infinite power which is coiled up within 
himself; What, thus, men ignorantly worship under 
various names, through fear and tribulation, the Yogi 
declares to the world to be the real power coiled up in 
every being, the iTmther of eternal Jvappine^. if we but 
know how to approach her.-^ And Raja-Yoga is the jxj^ ce 
of religion, the rationale of all worship, all prayers, forms 
ceremonies and miracles^ 



CHAPTER V 




THE CONTROL OF PSYCHIC PRANA 


We have now to deal with the exercises in P ranayama/ 
We have seen that the first step, according to the Yogis, 
is to control the motion of the lungs. What we want to 
do is to feel the finer motions that are going on in the 
body. Our minds have become externalised, and have lost 
sight of the fine motions inside. If we can begin to feel 
them, we can begin to control them. These nerve 
currents go on all over the body, bringing life and vitality 
to every muscle, but we do not feel them. The Yogi 
says we can learn to do so. How? By taking up and 
controlling the motion of the lungs ; when we have done 
that for a sufficient. length of time we shall be able to 
control the finer motions. 

" AVe now come to the exercises in Pranayama. Sit up¬ 
right ; the body must be kept straight. The spinal cord, 
although not attached to the vertebral column, is yet inside 
of it. If you sit crookedly 3 /ou disturb this spinal cord, so 
Jet it ee free. Any time that you sit crookedly and try to 
meditate you do yourself an injury. The three parts of the 
body, the chest, the neck and the head, must be always 
held straight in one line. You will find that by a little 
prac ice this will come to you as easy as breathing/TTie 
second thing is to get control of the nerves. We have 
sc.d that the nerve centre that controls the respiratory 
o> ans has a sort of controlling effect on the other nerves, 
and rl^'thmical breathing is, therefore, necessary. 1 he 
breathing that we generally use should not be called 
breathing at all. It is very irregular. Then there are some 
natural differences of breathing between men and women. 

v^The first lesson is just to bre fche in a measured way, 
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That will harmonise the system. When you 


have practised this for some time you will do well to join 
to it the repetition of some word as Om, or any odiei 
sacred word. In India we use certain symbolical words 
instead of counting one, two, three, four. That is why i 
advise you to join the mental repetition of the “Om/ or 
some other sacred word to the Pranayama. Let the wok: 
flow in and out with the breath, rhythmically, harmonious¬ 
ly, and you will find the whole body is becoming rhyth¬ 
mical. Then you will learn what rest is. Compared with 
it, sleep is not rest. Once this rest comes the most tired 
nerves will be calmed down, and you will find that you 
have never before really rested^. 

The first effect of this practice is perceived in the 
change of expression of one s face; harsh lines disappear: 
with calm thought calmness comes over the face. Next 
comes beautiful voice. I never saw a Yogi with a croak¬ 
ing voice. These signs come after a few months’ practice. 
After practising the above-mentioned breathing for a tew 
days, you should take up a higher one. Slowly fill the 
lungs with breath through the Ida, the left nostril, and at 
the same time concentrate the mind on the nerve current 
You are, as it were, sending the nerve current down the 
spinal column, and striking violently on the last plexus, 
the basic lotus which is triangular in form, the seat of the 
Kundalini. Then hold the current there for some time. 
Imagine that you are slowly drawing that nerve current 
with the breath through the other side, the Pingala. then 
slowly throw it out through the right nostril. t his you 
will find a little difficult to practise. Th e easiest wav 
to stop the right nostril with the humh, and jhen. slowly 
draw in the breath through the jeft ; t hen clc ^ e both n osthi j 
with thumb and_jo refinger , and ima inc that von are 
sending Th\t CUnurn. cgwjU- .a.od-^ Jthe ' n,e. .of the 

Sushumna : then, take the thumb off t and let the breath 
out through the right nostri l. Next inhale slowly tlv.ough 
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that nostril, keeping the other closed by the forefinger, 
then close both, as before,, 1 he way the Hindus practise 
this would be very difficult for this country, because they 
do it from their childhood, and their lungs are prepared 
for it. Here it is well to begin with four seconds, and 
slowly increase. Draw in four seconds, hold in sixteen 
seconds, then throw ouFfiTr^ight seconds. This makes 
one Pranayam§^ At the same time think of the basic 
lotus, triangular in form ; concentrate the mind on that 
centre. The imagination can help you a great deal. The 
next breathing is slowly drawing the breath in, and then « 
immediately throwing it out slowly, and then stopping the j 
breath out, using the same numbers. The only difference /J 
is that in the first case the breath was held in, and in the 
second, held out. This last is the easier one. The breath¬ 
ing in which you hold the breath in the lungs must not 
be practised too much. Do it only four times in the 
morning, and four times in the evening. Then you can 
slowly increase the time and number. You will find that 
you have the power to do so. and that you take pleasure 
in it. So very carefully and cautiously increase as you 
feel that you have the power, to six instead of four. Jt 
i. t <’y injure you if 3 'ou practise i£_ irregularly^. 

Of three processes for the purification of the 

nerves, described above, the^first and the last are neither 
difficult nor dangerous. T he more you practise tKeTirst 
one the calmer you will be. Just think of “Om, and you 
can practise even while you are sitting at your work. You 
wili be all the better for it. Some day, if you practise hard, 
the Kundalini will be aroused. For those who practise 
once or twice a day, just a little calmness of the body and 
nind will come, and beautiful voice ; only for those who 
can go on further with it will Kundalini be aroused, and 
the whole of nature will begin to change, and the book of 
knowledge will open. No more will you need to go to 
book? for knowledge ; your own mind will have become 
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your book, containing infinite knowledge. 1 have alread}* 
spoken of the Ida and Pingala currents, flowing through 
either side of the spinal column, and also of the Sushumna, 
the passage through the centre of the spinal cord. These 
three are present in every animal ; whatever being has a 
spinal column has these three lines of action. But the 
Yogis claim th at in an ordinary ma n the Sushumna is 
closed ; its action is not evident whi le that oF the otK er 
two is c arry ing power to different parts of the body. 

The Yogi alone has the Sushumna open. When this 
Sushumna current opens, and begins to rise, we get beyond 
the senses, our minds become super-sensuous, super-con¬ 
scious—we get beyond even the intellect, where reasoning 
cannot reach. To open that Sushumna is the prime object 
of the Yogi. According to him, along this Sushumna are 
ranged these centres, or, in more figurative language, hese 
lotuses, as they are called. The lowest one is at the lower 
end of the spinal cord, and is called Muladhara, the next 
higher is called Svadhisthana, the third Manlpura, the 
fourth Anahata, the fifth Vishuddha, the sixth Ajna and 
the last, which is in the brain, is the Sahasrara, or “the 
thousand-petalled.” Of these we have to take cognition 
just now of two centres only, the lowest, the Muladhara. 
and the highest, the Sahasrara. All energy has to be 
taken up from its scat in the Muladhara and brought 10 
the Sahasrara. 1 he \ ogis claim that of all the energies 
that are in the human body the highest is what they call 
“Ojas.” Now this Ojas is stored up in the brain, and 
the more Ojas is in a man’s head, the more powerful he 
is, the more intellectual, the more spiritually strong. One 
man may speak beautiful language and beautiful thought, 
but they do not impress people ; another man speaks 
neither beautiful language nor beautiful thoughts, yet his 
words charm. Every movement of his is powerful. That 
is the power of Ojas. 

New in every man there is more or less of this Ojas 
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stored up. All the forces that are working in the body in 
their highest become Ojas. You must remember that it 
is only a question of transformation. The same force 
which is working outside as electricity or magnetism will 
become changed into inner force ; the same forces that 
are working as muscular energy will be changed into Ojas. 

The Yogis say that that part of the human energy which is 
expressed as sex energy, in sexual thought, when checked , 
and controlled, easily becomes changed into Ojas, and as 
the Muladhara guides these, the Yogi pays particular 
attention to that centre. He tries to take up all this sexual 
energy and convert it into Ojas. It is only the chaste man 
or woman who can make the Ojas rise and store it in the 
brain ; that is why chastity has always been considered 
‘he highest virtue. A man feels that if he is unchaste, 
spirituality goes away, he loses mental vigour and moral 
stamina. 1 hat is why in all the religious orders in the 
world which have produced spiritual giants you will always 
find absolute chastity insisted upon. That is why the 
monks came into existence, giving up marriage. There / v * ^ 


must be perfect j ^asfe yHn thought, word and deed ; *** ' * \ 


without ii the practice of Raja-Yoga is dangerous, and * 1 ^ 


may lead to insanity. If people practise Raja-Yoga and 
at the same time lead an impure life, how can they expect 
to become Yogis? 
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pratyahara and dharana 

The next step is called Pratyahara. What is this> 
i ou know how perceptions come. First of all there are 
the external instruments, then the internal organs, acting 
in the body through the brain centres, and there is :he 
mind. When these come together and attach themselves 
to some external object, then we perceive it. At the same 
time it is a very difficult thing to concentrate the mind and 
attach it to one organ only ; the mind is a slave. 

We hear '‘Be good,” and “Be good,” and “Be good,” 
taught all over the world. There is hardly a child, born 
m any country in the world, who has not been told, “Do 
not steal,“ “Do not tell a lie,” but nobody tells the child 
how he can help doing them. Talking will not help him. 
Wh}/ should lie not become a thief ? AVe do not teach 
him how not to steal ; we simply tell him, “Do not steal.” 
Only when we teach him to control his mind do we really 
help him. All actions, internal and external, occur when 
the mind joins itself to certain centres, called the organs. 
Willingly or unwillingly it is drawn to join itself to the 
centies, and that is why people do foolish deeds and feel 
miserable, which, ii the mind were under control, they 
\voud not do. What would be the result of controlling 
the mind? It then would not join itself to the centres of 
perception, and, naturally, feeling and willing would be 
under control. !t is clear so far. Is it possible? It is 
perfectly possible. ( ou see it in modern times ; the fait.h- 
healers teach people to deny misery and pain and evil, 
fheir philosophy is rather rounda out, but it is a part of 
^ oga upon which they have somehow stumbled. Where 
they succeed in making a person throw off suffering by 
denying it, they really use a part of Pratyahara, as they 
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the mind of th * person strong enough to ignore the 
senses. Hie hypnotists in a similar manner, by their sug¬ 
gestion, excite in the patient a sort of morbid Pratyahara 
for the time being. The so-called hypnotic suggestion can 
only act upon a weak mind. And until the operator, by 
means , of fixed gaze or otherwise, has succeeded in putting 
the mind of the subject in a sort of passive, morbid condi¬ 
tion, his suggestions never work. 

Now the control of the centres which is established in 
a hypnotic patient or the patient or faith-healing, by the 
operator, for a time, is reprehensible, because it leads to 
ultimate ruin. It is not really controlling the brain centres 
by the power of one's own will, but is, as it were, stunning 
the patient’s mind for a time by sudden blows which 
another’s will delivers to it. It is not checking by means 
of reins and muscular strength the mad career of a fiery 
ream, but rather by asking another to deliver heavy blows 
on the heads of the horses, to stun them for a time into 
gentleness. At each one of these processes the man 
operated upon loses a part of his mental energies, till at 
last, the mind, instead of gaining the power of perfect 
control, becomes a shapeless, powerless mass, and the 
oi ly goal of the patient is the lunatic asylum. 

Every attempt at control which is not voluntary, not 
with the controller’s own mind, is not only disastrous, but 
it defeats the end. The goal of each soul is freedom, 
mastery —freedom from the slavery of matter and thought, 
mastery of external and internal nature. Instead of lead¬ 
ing towards that, every will-current from another, in what¬ 
ever form it comes, either as direct control of organs, or 
as forcing to control them while under a morbid condition, 
only rivets one link more to the already existing heavy 
chain of bondage of past thoughts, past superstitions. 
Therefore beware how you allow yourselves to be acted 
upon by others. Beware how you unknowingly bring 
another to ruin. True, some succeed in doing good to 
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my for a time, by giving a new trt ad to their propens¬ 
ities. but at the same time, they bring ruin to millions by 
the unconscious suggestions they throw around, rousing in 
men and women that morbid, passive, hypnotic condition 
which makes them almost soulless at last. Whosoever 
therefore, asks any one to believe blindly, or dregs people 
behind him by the controlling power of his superior will, 
does an injury to humanity, though he may not intend it. 

Therefore use ycur own minds, control body and mind 
yourselves, remember that until you are a diseased person, 
no extraneous will can work upon you ; avoid everyone, 
however great and good he may be, who asks you to 
believe blindly. All over the world there have been 
dancing, and jumping and howling sects, who spread like 
infection when they begin to sing and dance and preach ; 
they also are a sort of hypnotists. They exercise a singular 
control for the time being over sensitive persons, alas ! 
often, in the long run, to degenerate whole races. Aye, 
it is healthier for the individual or the race to remain 
wicked than be made apparently good by such morbid 
extraneous control. One's heart sinks to think of the 
amount of injury done to humanity by such irresponsible, 
yet well-meaning religious fanatics. They little know that 
the minds which attain to sudden spiritual upheaval under 
their suggestions, with music and prayers, are simply 
making themselves passive, morbid, and powerless, and 
opening themselves to any other suggestion, be it ever 
so evil. .Little do these ignorant, deluded persons dream 
that, whilst they are congratulating themselves upon their 
miraculous power to transform human hearts, which power 
they think was poured upon them by some Being above 
the clouds, they are sowing the seeds of future decay, of 
crime, of lunacy, and of death. Therefore beware of 
everything that takes away your freedom. Know tha, it 
is dangerous, and avoid it by all the means in yout povoi. 

He who has succeeded in attaching or detaching his 
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mind to or from t.e centres at will has succeeded in 
Prafcyahara, which means, “gathering towards,” checking 
the outgoing powers of the mind, freeing it from the 
thraldom of the senses. When we can do this we shall, 
really possess character ; then alone we shall have taken 
a long step towards freedom ; before that we are mere 
machines. 

How hard it is to control the mind ! Well has it been 
compared to the maddened monkey. There was a 
monkey, restless by his own nature, as all monkeys are. 
>As if that were not enough some one made him drink 
freely of wine, so that he became still more restless. Then 
a scorpion stung him. When a man is stung by a scorpion 
he jumps about for a whole day ; so the poor monkey 
found his condition worse than ever. To complete his 
misery a demon entered into him. What language can 
describe the uncontrollable restlessness of that monkey? 
I he human mind is like thot monkey, incessantly active 
by its own nature ; then it becomes drunk with the wine of 
desire, thus increasing its turbulence. After desire takes 


possession comes the sting of the scorpion of jealousy of 
t^e success of others, and last of all the demon of pride 
enters the mind, making it think itself of all importance. 
How hard to control such a mind ! 

/ y^ e ^rst tasson, then, is to sit for some time and let 
the mind run on. 1 he mind is bubbling up all th$ time. 
It is like t iat monkey jumping about. Let the monkey 
;atrip as much a3 he can ; you simply wait and watch. 
Knowledge is power, says the proverb, and that is true. 
Until you know what the mind is doing you cannot control 
it. Give it the rein ; many hideous thoughts may come 
h>to it , you will be astonished that it was possible for 
$ou to think such thoughts. But you will find that each 
day the mind s vagaries are becomu g less and less violent, 
that each day it is becoming calmer. In the first few 
months you will find that the mind will have a great many 
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thoughts, later you will find that t ley have somewhat 
decreased, and in a few more months they will be fewer 
and fewer, until at last the mind will be under perfect 
control, but we must patiently practise every day. As soon 
as the steam is turned on, the engine must run ; as soon 
as things are before us we must perceive ; so a man, to 
prove that he is not a machine, must demonstrate that he 
is un*der the control cf nothing. This controlling ,ol the j 
mind, and not allowing it to join itself to the centres 
Pratyahara. How is this practised? It is a tremendous 
worl£ not to be done in a day. Only after a patient, \ 
continuous struggle for years can we succeed. 

After you have practised Pratyahara for a time, take 
the next step, the Dharana, holding the mind to certain 
points. What is meant by holding the mind to certain 
points? Forcing the mind to feel certain parts of the body 
to the exclusion of others. For instance, try to feel only 
the hand, to the exclusion of other parts of the body. 
When the Chitt a^ or mind-stuff. is confined and limited to 
a certain place it is Dharan a. This Dharana is of various 
sorfsT and along with it, it is better to have a little play of 
the imagination. For instance, the mind should be made 
to think of one point in the heart. * That is very difficult ; 
an easier way is to imagine a lotus there. 1 hat lotus is 
full of li[:ht, effulgent light. Put the mind there. Or think 
of the lotus in the brain as full of light, or of the different 
centres in the Sushumna mentioned before. 

f/X\ie Yogi must alwa3's practise. He should try to 
live alone ; the companionship of different sorts of people 
distracts the mind ; he should not speak much, because 
to speak distracts the mind ; not work much, because too 
much work distracts the mind ; the mind cannot be con¬ 
trolled after a whole day’s hard work. One observing the 
above rules becomes a Yogi. Such is the power of Yog 
that even the least of it will bring -great amount of 
benefit. It will not hurt anyone^ but will benefit everyone. 
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of all, it will tone down nervous excitement, bring 
calmness, enable us to see things more clearly. The 
temperament will be better, and the health will be better. 
Sound health will be one of the first signs, and a beautiful 
voice. Defects in the voice will be changed. This will 

be among the first of the many effects that will come. 

Those who practise hard will get many other signs. Some¬ 
times there will be sounds, as a peal of bells heard at a 
distance, commingling, and falling on the ear as one 
continuous sound. Sometimes things will be seen, little, 
specks of light floating and becoming bigger and bigger ; 
and when these things come, know that you are pro¬ 
gressing fas) 

Those who want to be Yogis, and practise hard, 
must take care of their diet at first. But for those who 
want only a little practice for everyday business sort of 
life, let them ot eat too much ; otherwise they may eat 
whatever they please. For those who v/ant to make rapid 
progress, and to practise hard, a strict diet is absolutely 
necessary. They will find it advantageous to live only on 
1 milk and ce eals lor some months. As the organisation 
becomes finer and finer, it will be found in the beginning 
that the least irregularity throws one out of balance. One 
bit of food more or less will disturb the whole system, 
until one gets perfect control, and then one will be able 
to eat whatever one likes. 

When one begins to concentrate, the dropping of 
a pin wnl seem like a thunderbolt going through the 
brani. As the organs get finer, the perceptions get finer. 
1 hese are tne stages through which we have to pass, and 
:il those who persevere will succeed Give up all argu¬ 
mentation and other distiactions. Is there anything in 
dry intellectual jargon? It only throws the mind off its 
balance and disturbs it. Things ol subtler planes have to 
oe realised. Will talking do that? So nive up all vain 
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talk.JrRead only those books which l ave been written by 
persons who have had realisaticm^p- 

^J6e like the pearl oyster. 1 here is a pretty Indian 
fable to the effect that if it rains when the star Svati i* in 

the ascendant, and a drop of rain falls into an oyster, that 

drop becomes a pearl. The oysters know this, so they 
come to the surface when that star shines K and wait to 
catch the precious rain-drop. When a drop falls into 
them, quickly the oysters close their shells and dive down 
to the bottom of the sea, there to patiently develop the 
drop into the pearl. We should be like that. First, hear, 
then understand, and then, leaving all distractions, shut 
your minds to outside influences, and devote yourselves 
to developing the truth within you. There is the danger 
of frittering away your energies by taking up an idea only 
for its novelty, and then giving it up for another that is 

newer. Take one thing up and do it, and see the end of 
it .and before you have seen the end, do not give it up. 

4Tle who can become mad with an idea, he alone sees 
h 1 hose that only take a nibble here and a nibble 
there will never attain anything. They may titillate their 
nerves for a moment, but there it will end. They will be 
slaves in the hands of Nature, and will never get beyond 
the senses^^ 

Those who really want to be Yogis must give up, one 
for all. this nibbling at things. Take up one idea. Make 
that one idea your life ; think of it ; dream of it ; live on 
that idea. Let the brain, muscles, nerves, every part of 
your body, be full of that idea, and just leave every other 
idea alone. This is the way to success, and this is the 
way great spiritual giants are produced. Others are mere 
talking machines. If we really want to be blessed, and 
make others blessed, we must go deeper. The first step 
is not to disturb the mind, not to associate with persons 
whose ideas are disturbing. All of you know that certain 
persons, certa n places, e tain foods, repel you. Avoid 
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them ; and those \ ho want to go to the highest, must 
avoid all company, good or bad. Practise hard ; whether 
you live or die does not matter. You have to plunge in 
and work witnout thinking of the result. If you are brave 
enough, in six months you will be a perfect Yogi. But 
those who take up just a bit of it and a little of everything 
else make no progress. It is of no use simply to take a 
course of lessons, "^fo those who are full of Tamas, 
ignorant and dull—those whose minds never get fixed on 
any idea, who only crave for something to amuse them— 
religion and philosophy are simply objects of entertain¬ 
ment. These are the unpersevering. They hear a talk, 
think it very nice, and then go home and forget all about 
It^/To succeed, you must have tremendous perseverance, 
’Tremendous will. “I will drink the ocean,” says the per¬ 
severing soul, “at my will mountains will crumble up.” 
Have that sort of energy, that sort of will, work hard, 
and you will reach the goak 



CHAPTER VII 


DHYANA AND SAMADHI 

We have taken a cursory view of the different steps 
in Raja-Yoga, except the finer ones, the training in con¬ 
centration, which is the goal, to which Raja-Yoga will 
lead us. We see, as human beings, that all our knowledge 
which is called rational is referred to consciousness. My 
consciousness of this table, and of your presence, makes 
me know that the table and you are here. At the same 
time, there is a very great part of my existence of which 
I am not conscious. All the different organs inside the 
body, the different parts of the brain—nobody is conscious 
of these. * 

When 1 eat food, I do it consciously ; when I assimilate 
it, I do it unconsciously. When the food is manufactured 
into blood, it is done unconsciously. When out of thej 
blood all the different parts of my body are strengthened, 
it is done unconsciously. And yet it is I who am doing all 
this ; there cannot be twenty people in this one body. 
How do I know ihat 1 do it, and nobody else? It may be 
urged that my business is only in eating and assimilating 
the food, and that strengthening the body by the food is 
done for hk by somebody else. That cannot be, because 
it can be demonstrated that almost every action of which 
we are now unconscious can be brought up to the plane of 
consciousness. 1 he heart is beating apparently without 
our control. None of us here can control the heau ; it 
goes on its own way. But by practice men can bring even 
the heart under control, until it will just beat at will, 
slowly, or quickly, or almost stop. Nearly every part of 
the body can be brought under control. What does this 
show V'O That the functions which a re beneath co nscious- 
ness are also performed^by^Tis 7 only_we are jioing it 
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unconsciously. We have, then, two planes in which the 
1iumafTTm ncl ^works. First is the conscious plane, in 
which all work is always accompanied with the feeling of 
egoisjn. Next comes the unconscious plane, where all 
ttforlT"is unaccompanied by the feeling of egoism. That 
part of mind-work which is unaccompanied with the 
feeling of egoism is unconscious work, and that part which 
is accompanied with the feeling of egoism is conscious 
work. !n the lower animals this unconscious work is 
called instinct. In higher animals, an<J in the highest of 
all animals, man, what is called conscious work prevails. ^ „ 
But it does not end here. There is a still higher plaife 
upon which the mind can work. It can go beyond con- 
sciousnes . Just as unconscious work is beneath con¬ 
sciousness, so there is another work which is above 
consciousness, and which also is not accompanied with 
the feeling of egoism. 1 he feeling of egoism is only on 
. the middle plane. When the mind is above or below that 
line there is no feeling or 1, and yet the mind works. 

the^min^ggga ^eyorid this line of aelf -conficioiisru 
' f is called Samadhi, or super-consciousness.//How, for 
l stance, do v/sTcITow That a man in ISarnadhi has not gone 
below consciousness, has not degenerated instead of going 
hign^i ? In both cases the works are unaccompanied with 
egoism. The answer is, by the effects, by the results of 
the work, we know tnat which is below, and that which 
is above, V, .ien a man goes into deep sleep he enters a 
plane beneath consciousness. He works the body all the 
time, he breathes, he moves the body, perhaps, in his 
rleep, without any accompanying feeling of ego'; he is 
unconscious, and when he returns from his sleep he is the 
same man who went into it. The sum total of the know¬ 
ledge which he had before he went into the sleep remains 
me s ime ; it does not increase at all. No enlightenment 
comes. But when a man goes into Samadhi, if he goes 
into it a fool, he comes out a sage. 
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makes the difference? From one state a man 
«omes out the very same man that he went in, and from 
anothex state the man comes out enlightened, a sage, a 
prophet, a saint, his whole character changed, hife life 
changed, illumined. These are the two effects. Now the 
effects being different, the causes must be different. As 
this illumination with which a man comes back from 
Samadhi is much higher than can he got from unconscious¬ 
ness, or much higher than can be got by reasoning in .a 
conscious state, it must, therefore, be super-consciousness, 
an d kamadhi is railed ih ^super-consclous state . 

1 his, in short, is the idea of Samadhi. What is its 
application? 1 he application is here. The field of reason, 
or of the conscious workings of the mind, is narrow 
and limited. There is a little circle ‘within which human 
reason must. move. It cannot go beyond. Every attempt 
to go beyond is impossible, yet it is beyond this circle of 
reason that there lies all that humanity holds most dear. 
All these questions, whether there is an immortal soul, 
whether there is a God, whether there is any supreme 
intelligence guiding this universe or not, are beyond the 
field of reason. Reason can never am ver these questions. 
Wheat does reason say? It says, “1 am agnostic; ] do 
not know either yea or nay.” Yet these questions are 
so important to us. Without a proper answer to them, 
human life will be purposeless. All our ethical theories, 
a i ou\ moial attitudes, all that is good and threat in human 
nature, have been moulded upon answers that have come 
from beyond the circle. It is very important, therefore, 
thet we should have answers to these questions. If life is 
only a short play, if the universe is only a “fortuitous 
combination of atoms,” then why should 1 do good to 
another? Vvhy should there be mercy, justice, or fellow- 
feeling? The best thing for this world would be to make 
hay wh ie the sun shines, each man for himself. If there Is 
no hope, why should I love my brother, and not cut his 
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nothing beyond, if there is no freedom, 
but only rigorous dead laws, I should only try to make 
myself happy here. You will find people saying no va- 
days that they have utilitarian grounds as the basis of 
morality. What is this basis'? Procuring the greatest 
amount of happiness to the greatest number. Why should 
1 do this? Why should 1 not produce the greatest 
nnhappiness to the greatest number, if that serves my 
purpose? How will utilitarians answer this question? 
How do you know what is right, or what is wrong? 

1 am impelled by my desire for happiness and I fuliil it, 
and it is in my nature ; I know nothing beyond. I have 
these desires, and must fulfil them ; why should you 
complain? Whence come all these truths about human 
life, about morality, about the immortal soul, about God, 
about love and sympathy, about being good, and, above 
all, about being unselfish? 

All ethics, all human action and all human thought, 
hang upon this one idea of unselfishness. The whole idea 
of human life can be put into that one word, unselfishness. 
Why should we be unselfish? Where is the necessity, the 
force, the power, of my being unselfish? You call your¬ 
self a rational man, a utilitarian, but, if you do not show 
me a reason for utility, 1 say you are irrational. Show me 
the reason why I should not be selfish? To ask one to be 
unselfish may be gcod as poetry, but poetry is not reason. 
Show me a reason. Why shall 1 be unselfish, and why be 
good? Because Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so say so, does 
not weigh with me. Where is the utility of my being 
unselfish? My utility is to be selfish if utility means the 
greatest amount of happiness. What is the answer? The 
utilitarian can never give it. 1 he answer is that this world 
is only one drop in an infinite ocean, one link in an in- 
nnite chain. Where did thos that preached unselfishness, 
and taught it to the human race, get this idea? We 
know ii is not instinctive ; the animals, which have instinct. 
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djpnot know it. Neither is it reasor ; reason does not 
know anything about these ideas. Whence then did they 
come ? 


We find, in studying history, one fact held in common 
by all the great teachers of religion the world ever had. 
They all claim to have got their truths from beyond, only 
many of them did not know where they got them from. 
For instance, one would say that an angel came down in 
the form of a human being,, with wings, and said to him, 
‘Hear, O man, this is the message. ’ Another says that 
a Deva, a bright being, appeared to him. A third says 
he dreamed that his ancestor came and told him certain 
things. He did not know anything beyond that. But this 
is common, that all claim that this knowledge has come to 
them from beyond, not through their reasoning power. 
What does the science of Yoga teach? It teaches that 
they were right in claiming that all this knowledge came 
to them from beyond reasoning, but that it came from 
within themselves. 

The Yogi teaches that the mind itself has a higher 
state of existence, beyond reason, a super-conscious state, 
and when the mind gets to that higher state, then this 
knowledge, beyond reasoning, comes to man. Meta¬ 
physical and transcendental knowledge comes to that man. 

I his state of going beyond reason, transcending ordinary 
human nature, may sometimes come by chance to a man 
who does not understand its science' ; he, as it were, 
stumbles upon it. When he stumbles upon it, he generally 
interprets it as coming from outside. So this explains why 
an inspiration, or transcendental knowledge, may be the 
same in different countries, but in one country it will seem 
to come through an angel, and in another through i 
Deva, an- 1 in a third through God. What does it mean ? 
It means that the mind brought the knowledge by its own 
nature, and that the finding of the knowledge was inter¬ 
preted according to the belief and education of the'person 
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ough whom it came. 1 he real fact is that these various 
men, as it were, stumbled upon this super-consc-icus stal 
The Y’ogi says there is a great clanger jn sluiudliny 
upon this state. In a good many cases-there/is the danger 4 ’ 3 
of the brain being arranged, and, ae a ride, you will find 
that all those men, however great they were, who had 
stumbled upon this super-conscious state without under- 
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standing it, gropedj p the dark, and generally had, along 
with their knowledge, some quaint superstition. I hey 
opened themselves to hallucinations. Mohammed claimed' 
that the Angel Gabriel came to him in a cave or^e day and 
took, him on the heavenly horse, Harak, and he visited 
the heavens. But with all that, Mohammed spoke; some 
wonderful truths. If you read the Koran, yot hnd the 
most wonderful truths mixed with superstitions. How 
will you explain it? That man was inspired, no doubt, 
but thal inspiration was, as it were, stumbled upon. He 
was not a trained Yogi, and did not know the reason of 
wn t he was doing. Think of the good Mohammed did 
to the world, and think of the great evil that has been done 
through his fanaticism ! Think of the millions massacred 
through his teachings, mothers bereft of their children, 
children made orphans, whole countries destroyed, 
millions upon millions of people killed! 

So we see this danger by studying the lives of gr*~ at 
teachers like Mohammed and others. Yet we find, at the 
same time, that they were all inspired. Whenever a pro¬ 
phet got into the super-conscious state by heightening his 
emotional nature, he brought away from it not only some 
truths, but some fanaticism also, some superstition, which 
injured tne world as much as the greatness of the teaching 
helped. o get any reason out of the mass of incongruity 
we call human life, we have to transcend our reason, but 
we must do it scientifically, slowly, by regular practice, 
and we must cast off all superstition. We must take up 
the study of the super-conscious state just as any other 
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bncc. On reason we must have to lay our foundation, 
we must follow reason as far as it leads, and when reason 
ails, reason itself will show us the way to the highest plane. 
When you hear a man say, “1 am inspired,” and then talk 
irrationally, reject it. Why? I 3 ecause these three states 
—instinct, reason, and Super-consciousness, or the uncon- 
scious, conscious and super-conscious states —belong to 
one and the same mind. There are not three minds in one 
man, but one state of it develops into the others. Instinct 
develops into reason, and reason into the transcendental 
consciousness ; therefore, not one of the states contradicts 
the others. Real inspiration never contradicts reason, but 
fulfils it. Just as you find the great prophets saying. ‘1 
come not to. destroy but to fulfil,” so inspiration always 
comes to fulfil reason, and i. in harmony with it. 

✓J^lTthe different steps in Yoga are intended to bring 
us scientifically to the super-conscious state, or Samadhi. 
Furthermore, this is a most vital point to understand, that 
inspiration is as much in every man’s nature as it was in 
that of the ancient prophets. These prophets were not 
unique ; they were men as you or I. They were great 
Yogis. They had gained this super*consciousness, and 
you and I can get the same. They were not peculiar 
people. The very fact that one man ever reached that 
state, proves that it is possible for every man to do so. 
Not only is it possible, but every man must, eventually, 
get to that state, and that is religion. Experience is the 
only teacher we have. We may talk and reason all our 
lives, but wej> hall n ot understa nd . word of tru th, until 
w e experience it oUttselves. You cannot hope to make a 
man a surgeon by simpiy giving him a few books You 
cannot satisfy my curiosity to ;ee a country by showing 
me a map ; 1 must have actual experience. Maps can 
only create curiosity in us to get more perfect knowledge. 
Beyond that,*they have no value whatever. Clinging to 
books only degenerates the human mind. Was there 
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5 ver a more horrible blasphemy than the statement that 
all the knowledge of God is confined to this or that book? 
jHow dare men call God infinite, and yet try to compress 
1 /Him within.,the covers of a little book ! Millions of people 
have been killed because they did not believe whac the 
books said, because they would not see all the knowledge 
of God within the covers of a book. Of course this killing 
and murdering has gone by, but the world is still tremend¬ 
ously bound up in a belief in book^^ 
xa n order to reach the super-conscious state in a 
scientific manner' it is necessary to pass through the various 
steps of Raja-Yoga I have been teaching. After Pratya- 
hara and Dharana, we come to Dhyana, meditation. 

! When the rnind has been trained to remain fixed on a 
certain internal or external location, there comes to it 
the power of flowing in an unbroken current, as it were, 
towards that point. Thi s elate is called Dhyana When 
one has so intensified the power of Dhyana as to be able 
to reject the external part of perception and remain 
meditating only on the internal part, the meaning, that 
state ^ is,_called tSatiiadhi. 1 he three — Dharana, Dhya na 
and^Samadlxc--=ta^^ art- r^ll.-d .S^ myama . That is, if 
the mind can first concentrate upon an object, and then 
is able to continue in that concentration for a length of 
time, and then, by continued concentration, to dwell only 
on the internal part of the perception of which the object 
was the effect, everj'thing comes under the control of such 
a mindLr/ 


Tins meditative state is the highest state of existence. 
So long as there is desire no real happiness can come. It 
is only the contemplative, witness-like study of objects that 
brings to us real enjoyment and happiness. The animal 
lias its happiness in the senses, the man in his intellect, 
and the god in spiritual contemplation. It is only to the 
sou! that has attained to this contemplative s+ate that the 
world really becomes beautiful. To him who desires 
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ling, and does not mix himself up with them, the 
manifold changes of nature are one panor ama of beauty 
and sublimity. 

these ideas have to be understood in Dhyana, o: 
meditation. We hear a sound. First there is the external 
vibration ; second, the nerve motion that carries it to the 
mind ; third, the reaction from the mind, along with which 
flashes the knowledge of the object which was the external 
cause of these different changes from the ethereal vibra¬ 
tions to the mental reactions. These three are called in 
\oga, Shabda (sound), Artha (meaning), and Jnana (know¬ 
ledge). In the language of physics and physiology they are 
called the ethereal vibration, the motion in the nerve and 
brain, and the mental reaction. Now these, though dis¬ 
tinct processes, nave become mixed up in such a fashion 
as to become quite indistinct. In fact, we cannot now 
perceive any of these, w r e only perceive their combined 
effect, what we call the external object. Every act of 
perception includes these three, and there is no reason 
why we should not be able to distinguish them. 

When, by the previous preparations, it becomes strong 
and controlled, and has the power of finer perception, 
the mind should be employed in meditation. 1 his 
meditation must begin with gross objects and slowly rise 
to finer and finer, until it becomes objectless. The mind 
should first be employed in perceiving the external causes 
of sensations, then the internal motions, and then its own 
reaction. When it has succeeded in perceiving the 
external causes of sensations by themselves, the mind will 
acquire the power of perceiving all fine material existences, 
all fine bodies and forms. When it can succeed in per¬ 
ceiving the motions inside by themselves, it will gain the 
control of all mental waves, in itself or in others, evem 
before they have translated themselves into physical 
energy ; and when he will be able to perceive the mental 
reaction by itself, the Yogi will acquire the knowledge of 
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erything, as every sensible object, and every thought, 

is the result of this reaction. Then will he have seen 

the very foundations' of his mind, and it will be under his 

perfect control. Different powers will come to the Yogi, 

* 

and if he yields to the temptations o> any one of these, 
the road to his further progress will be barred. Such is 
the evil of running after enjoyments. But if he is strong 
enough to reject even these miraculous powers, he will 
attain to the goal of Yoga, the complete suppression of 
he waves in the ocean of the mind. Then the glory of 
the soul, undisturbed by the distractions of the mind, or 
motions of the body, will shine in its full effulgence ; and 
’he Yogi will find himself as he is and as he always was, 
the essence of knowledge, the immortal, the all-pervading. 

.^Samadhi is the property of every human being —nay, 
every animal. From the lowest animal to the highest 
angel, some time or other, each one will have to come 
to hat state, and then, and then alone, will real religion 
begin for him. Until then v/e only struggle towards that 
stage. 1 nere is no difference now between us and those 
who have no religion, because we have no experience. 
What is concentration good for, save to bring us to this 
experience ? Each one of the steps to attain Samadhi has 
been reasoned out, properly adjusted, scientifically 
organised, and, when faithfully practised, will surely lead 
us to the desired end. Then will all sorrows cease, all 
miseries vanish ; the seeds for actions will be burned, and 
the soul will be free for ever 

* 2 - 
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RAJA-YOGA IN BRIEF 

Y5fhe following is a summary of Raja-Yoga freely 
translated from the Kurma-Purana. 

1 he fire of Yoga burns the cage of. sin that is ^around 
a_man. Knowledge becomes purified and Nirvana is 
directly obtained. From Yoga comes knowledge ; know¬ 
ledge again helps the Yogi. He who combines in himself 
Doth I oga and knowledge, 'with him the Lord is pleased. 
Those that practise Mahayoga, either once a day, or twice 
a day, or thrice, or always, know them to be gods. Yoga 
is divided into two parts. One is called Abhava, and the 
other, Mahayoga. Where one’s self is meditated upon as 
zero, and bereft of quality, that is called Abhava. That 
in which one sees the self as full of bliss and bereft of 
all impurities, and one with God, is called Mahayoga. 
The Y ogi, by each one, realises his Self. The other Yogas 
that we read and hear of, do hot deserve to be ranked 
with the excellent Mahayoga in which the Yogi finds 
himself and the whole universe as God. This is the 
highest of all Togas. 

Yama, Niyama, # Asana, Pranayama, Pratyahara, 
Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi, are the §teps in Raja- 
T oga, of which non-injury, truthfulness, non-cov etousnes 3 * 
chastity, not receiving anything from anotheTTare called 
: ama, I his purifies the mind, the Chitta. Never produc¬ 
ing pain by thought, word, and deed, in any living being 
ts what is called Ahimsa, non-injury. There is no virtue 
higher than non-injury. There is no happiness higher than 
what a man obtains by this attitude of n ui-offensiveness, 
to all creation. By truth we attain fruits of work. Through 
ruth everything is attained. In truth everything is estab- 
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Relating ^acts as they are — this is truth. Nor 
taking others’ goods by stealth or by force, is called 
Asteya, non-covetousness. Chastity in thought, word, 
and deed, always, and in all conditions, is what is called 
Brahmacharya. Not receiving any present from anybody, 
even* when one is suffering terribly, is what is called 
Aparigraha. The idea is, when a man receives a gift from 
another, his heart becomes impure, he becomes low, he 
loses his independence, he becomes bound and attached. 

The following are helps to success in Yoga and are 
called Niyama or regular habits and observances ; Tapas. 
austerity ; Svadhyaya, studj' ; Santosha, contentment ; 
Shaucha. purity ; Ishvara-pranidhana, worshipping God. 
Fasting, or in other ways controlling the body, is called 
physical Tapas. Repeating the Vedas and other 
Mantras, by which the Sattva material in the body is 
purified, is called study, Svadhyaya. There are three 
sorts of repetitions cf these Mantras. One is called the 
verbal, another semi-verbal, and the third mental. 1 he. 
verbal or audible is the lowest, and the inaudible is the 
highest of ail. The repetition which is loud is the verbal ; 
the next one is where only the lips move, but no sound 
is heard. 1 he inaudible repetition of the Mantra, 
accompanied with the thinking of its meaning, is called 
the mental repetition, ’ and is the highest. The sages 
have said that there; are two sorts of purification, external 
and internal. The purification of the body by water 
earth, or otner materials is the external purification, as 
bathing tc. Purification jqf-lhe mirid-by: a? l 

ihe othw hat is cal led inte rnal pprifi<~arirm . 
Rott- J£ejQ£.C£S§aiy . Itjs not sufficient that ft manjshrmirl 
be jntemaHjr e x fre ra ftl W djrty., When both are 

not attainable the internal purity is the better, but no one 
will be a \ ogi until he has both. Worship of God is by 
praise, by ..thought, by deypfcion. 

We have spoken about Y&ma and Niyama. Hie 
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next is Asana (posture). The only laing to understand 
about it is leaving the body free, holding the chest, 
shoulders, and head straight. Then comes Pranayama. 
Prana means the vital forces in one’s own body, Ayama 
means controlling them. There are three sorts of Pra- 
nayama, the very simple, the middle, and the very high. 
Pranayama is divided into three parts: filling, restraining 
and emptying. When you begin with twelve .econds it 
is the lowest Pranayama ; when you begin with twenty- 
four seconds it is the middle Pranayama ; that Pranayama 
is the best which begins with thirty-six seconds. In the 
lowest kind of Pranayama there is pexspiration, in the 
medium kind, quivering of the body, and in the highest 
Pranayama levitation of the body and influx of great bliss. 
There is a Mantra called the Gayatri. It is a very hob 
verse of the Vedas. “We meditate on the glory of that 
Being who has produced this universe ; may He enlighten 
our minds. Om is joined to it at the beginning and the 
end. In one Pranayama repeat three Gayatris. In all 
books they speak of Pranayama being divided into* 
Rechaka (rejecting or exhaling), Puraka (inhaling), and 
Kumbha! a (restraining, stationary). The Indriyas, th< 
organs of the senses, are acting outwards and coming in 
contact with external objects. Bringing them un der Jne 
c ontrol of the will is what is called Pratyahara or gather- 
in g towerdiTonesetf. f ixing the mind on the lotus ~of the 
heart, or on t he centre pf the head, is whaiTis called 
Duarana. Limited to one spot, making that spot thi* 
base, a particular kind of mental wa/es rises ; these arc 
not swallowed up by other kinds of waves, but by 
degrees become prominent, while all the others recede 
and finally disappear. Next the multiplicity of these 
waves gives place to unity and one wave only is left in 
the mind, d his is Ohyana. meditation, -W^hen no basis 
Is necessary, when th- whok^jf the mind has become 
one wave, one-formedness, it is called SamaJhi. Bereft 
1—14 
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of all help from \ laces and centres, only the meaning 


of the thought is present. If the mind can oe fixed cn 
the centre for twelve seconds it will be a Dharana, twelve 
such Dharanas will be a Dhyana, and twelve such 


Dhj'anas will be a Samadhi. 

Where there is fire, or in water, or on ground which 
is strewn with dry leaves, where there are many ant-hills, 
where there are wild animals, or danger, where four streets 
meet, where there is too much noise, where there are 
many wicked persons, Yoga must not be practised. This 
applies more particularly to India. Do not practise when 
the body feels very lazy or ill, or when the mind is very 
miserable and sorrowful. Go to a place which is well 
hidden, and where people do not come to disturb you. 
Dc not choose dirty places. Rather choose beautiful 
scenery, or a room in your own house which is beautiful. 
When you practise, first salute all the ancient Yogis, and 
your own Guru, and God, and then begin. 

Dhyana is spoken of, and a few examples are given of 
what to meditate upon. Sit straight, and look at the tip of 
your nose. Later on we shall come to know how that con- 
centrates the mind, how by controlling the two optic nerves 
'V one advances a long way towards the control of the arc of 
! reaction, and so to the control of the will. Here are a few 
specimens of meditation. Imagine a lotus upon the top of 
the head, several inches up, with virtue as its centre, and 
knowledge as its stalk. The eight petals of the lotus are 
*he eight powers of the Yogi. Inside, the stamens and 
pistils are renunciation. If the Yogi refuses the external 
powers he will come to salvation. So the eight petals o: 
the lotus are the eight powers, but the internal stamens 
and pistils are e;> eme renunciation, the renunciation of 
all these powers Insi le of that lotus think of the Golden 
One, the Almighty, the ! tangible. He whose name is 
Om, the Inexpressible, surrounded with effu jgfi ftt- li /ht. 
Meditate on that. Viother meditation is given Think o! 
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space in your heart, and in the micLt of that space think, 
that a flame is burning. Think of that flame as your own) 
soul and inside the flame is another effulgent light and that 
is the Soul of your soul, God. Meditate upon that in the ‘ 
heart. Chastity, non-injury, forgiving even the greatest 
enemy, truth, faith in the Lord, these are all different 
Vrittis. Be not afraid if you are not perfect in all of these ; 
work, they will come. He who has given up all attach¬ 
ment, ail fear, and all anger, he whose whole soul h:.s 
gone unto the Lord, he who has taken refuge in the Lord, 
whose heart has become purified, with whatsoever desire 
he comes to the Lord, He will grant that to him. There- 
iore worship Him through knowledge, love, or renun¬ 
ciation. 

“He who hates none, who is the friend of all, who is 
merciful to all, who has nothing of his own, who is free 
from egoism , who is even-minded in pain and pleasure, 
who is forbearing, who is always satisfied, who works 
always in Yoga, whose self has become controlled, whose 
will is firm, whose mind and intellect are given up unto 
Me, such a one is My beloved Bhakta. From whom 
comes no disturbance, who cannot be disturbed by others, 
who is free from joy, anger, fear, and anxiety, suck a 
one is My beloved. He who does not depend on any¬ 
thing, who is pure and active, who does not care whether 
good comes or evil, and never becomes miserable, who 
has given up all efforts for himself ; who is the same in 
praise or in blame, with a silent, thoughtful mind, blessed 
with what little comes in his way, homeless, for the whole 
world is his home, and who is steady in his ideas, such a 
one is My beloved Bhakta. Such alone become \ogis 


There was a great god-sage called Narada. Just as 
there are sages among mankind, great Yogis, so there au 
great Yogis among the gods. Narada was a good Yogi, 
and very great. R travelled everywhere. One dav he 
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was passing through a forest, and saw a man who had 
been meditating until the white ants had built a huge 
mound round his body—so long had he been sitting in that 
position. He said to Narada, Where are you going? 
Narada replied, “1 am going to heaven.*' “ i hen ask God 
when He will be merciful to me ; when I shall attain 
freedom.** Further on Narada saw another man. He 
was jumping about, singing, dancing, and said, “Oh, 
Narada, where are you going?’* His voice and his 
gestures were wild. Narada said, “I am going to heaven.’ 
“Then, ask when I shall be free.” Narada went on. In 
the t curse of time he came again by the same road, and 
there was the man who had been meditating with the ant¬ 
hill round him. He said, “Oh, Narada, did you ask the 
Lord about me?” “Oh, yes.” “What did He say^” 
The Lord told me that you would attain freedom in four 
more births. 1 hen. the man began to weep and wail, 
a:'d said, 1 ha/e meditated until an ant-hill has grown 
around me, and I have four more births yet!” Narada 
went to the other man. Did you ask my question? 

On, yes. Do you see this tamarind tree? 1 have to tell 
you that as many leaves as there are on that tree, so 
many time;: you shall be born, and then you shall attain 
freedom. Hie man began to dance for joy, and srid, 

I shall have freedom after such a short time !” A voice 
came iV?y child, you will have freedom this minute.” 
1 hat was t ie reward for his perseverance. He was ready 
to work* through all those births, nothing discouraged him. 
But the first man felt that even four more births were too 
long. Only perseverance like that of the man, who was 
willing to wait eeons brings about the highest result. 
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Before going into the Yoga aphorisms 1 shall try to 
discuss one great question, upon which rests the whole 
theory of religion for the Yogis. It seems the consensus 
o* opinion of the great minds of the world, and it has been 
neaiiy demonstrated by researches into physical nature, 
that we are the outcome and manifestation of.an absolute 
condition, back or our present relative condition, and are 
going forward, to return to diat absolute. This being 
£ r anted, the question is: Which is better, ti e absolute or 
this state } 1 here £re not wanting people who think that 

this manifested state is the highest state of man. Thinkers 
oj great calibre are of the opinion that we are manifesta¬ 
tions of undifferentiated being, and the differentiated state 
is higher than the absolute. They imagine that in the 
absolute there cannot be any quality, that it must be 
insensa.e, dnli, ano lifeless, that only this life can be en¬ 
joyed, and, therefore* we must cling to it. First of all we 
want to inquT • into other solutions of life. There was an 
o!a solution that man after death remained thr^ same, that 
^°°d sides, minus his evil sides, remained for ever. 
Logically stater: this means that man s goal is the world ; 
this world carried a stage higher, and eliminated of its 
evils, is the state they call heaven. This theory, on the 
race of it, is absurd and puerile, because it cannot be. 
'd here cannot be good without evil, nor evil without good. 

' !Ve m a world where it is all good and no evil is what 
Sanskrit logicians call a “dream in the air.” Another 
theory in modern times has been presented by several 
schools, that man’s destiny is to go on always improving. 
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__ ./ays struggling towards, but never reaching the goal 
This statement, though apparently very nice, is also absurd, 
because there is no such thing as motion in a straight line. 
Every motion is in a circle. If you can taKe up a stone, 
and project it into space, and then live long enough, that 
stone, if it meets with no obstruction, will come back 
exactly to your hand. A straight line, infinitely projected, 
must end in a circle. Therefore, this idea that the destiny 
of man is progressing ever forward and forward, and neve* 
stopping, is absurd. Although extraneous to the subject, 

1 may remark that this idea explains the ethical theory that 
you must not hate, and must love. Because, just as in the 
case of electricity the modern theory is that the power 
leaves the dynamo and completes the circle back to the 
dynamo, so with hate and love ; they must come back to 
the source. Therefore do not hate anybody, because that 
hatred which comes out from you, must, in the long run, 
come back to you./Tf you love, that love will come back 
to you, completing the circuit. It is as certain as can be, 
dial every bit of hatred that goes out of the heart of a 
man comes back to him in full force, nothing can stop it ; 
similarly every impulse of love comes back to hirrj^ 

On other and practical grounds we see that the theory 
of eternal progression is untenable, for destruction is the 
goal of everything earthly. All our struggles and hopes 
and fears and joys, what will they lead to? We shall all 
nd in death. Nothing is so certain as this. Where, then, 
is this motion in a straight line—this infinite progression^ 
It is only going out to a distance, and coming bade to the 
centre from which it started. See how, from nebulae, 
the sun, moon, and stars are produced ; then they dis¬ 
solve and go back to nebulae. The same : s being done 
everywhere. The plant takes material from the earth, 
dissolves, and gives it back. Eve)y form in this world is 
Jaken out of surrounding atoms and goes back to these 
atoms. It cannot be that the same law acts differently in 
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6rent places. Law is uniform. Nothing is more certain 
than that. If this is the law of nature, it also applies to 
thought. Thought will dissolve and go back to its origin. 
-Whether we will it or not, we shall have to return to our 
origin, which is called God, or Absolute. We all came 
from God, and we are all bound to go back to God ; Call 
that by any name you like, God, Absolute or Nature, the 
fact remains the same. “From whom all this universe 
comes out, in whom all that is born lives, and to whom 
all returns. This is one fact that is certaiij^ Nature 
works on the same plan ; what is being worked out in one 
sphere is repeated in millions of spheres. What you see 
with the planets, the same will it be with this earth, with 
men and with all. The huge wave is a mighty compound 
of small waves, it may be of millions ; the life of the 
whole world is a compound of millions of little lives, and 


the death of the whole world is the compound of the 
deaths of these millions of little beings. 

Now the question arises: Is going back to God thr 
higiier state, or not? The philosophers of the Yoga school 
emphatically answer that it is. They say th at niakts pre¬ 
sent state is a d e generation. There is no one religion on 
the face of the earth which says that man is an improve¬ 


ment.. The idea is that his beginning is perfect and pure, 
that he degenerates until he cannot degenerate further, 
and that theie must come a tijme when he shoots upward 
again to complete the circle^The circle must be described. 


However low he may go, he must ultimately take the up¬ 
ward bend and go back to the original source, which is 
God^Man comes from God in the beginning, in the middle 
he becomes man, and in the end he goes back to God. 
This is the method of putting it in the Dualistic form The" 
Monistic form is that man is God, and goes back to Him 
again. If our present state is the higher one, then why 
is there so much horror and misery, and why is there an 
end to il? If this is the higher state, why does it end? 
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at which corrupts; and degenerates cannot be the highest 
state. Why should it be so diabolical, so unsatisfying} 
It is only excusable, inasmuch as through it we are taking 
higher groove ; we have to pass through it in order to 
become regenerate again. Put a seed into the ground and 
it disintegrates, dissolves after a time, and out of that 


dissolution comes the splendid tree. Every soul must 
disintegrate to become God. So it follows that the sooner 
we get out of this state we call “man,” the better for us. 
Is it by committing suicide that we get out of this state? 
Not at all. That will be making it worse. Torturing our¬ 
selves, or condemning the world, is not the way to get 
out. We have to pass through the Slough of Despond, 
and the sooner we are through, the better. It must always 
be remembered that man-state is not the highest state. 

The really difficult part to understand is that this state, 
the Absolute, which has been colled the highest, is not, as 
some fear, that of t he z oophyte, or of the stone. According 
to them, there are only two states of existence, one of the 
stone, and the other of thought. What right have they to 
t mit existence to these two? Is there not something in- 
oniiely superior to thought? The vibrations of light, when 
are ver y low, we do not see ; when they become a 
iiMe more intense, they become light to us ; when they be¬ 
come still more intense, we do not see them—it is dark to 
us. Is the darkness in the end the same darkness as in 
die beginning? Certainly not ; they are different as the 
Wo poles. Is the thoughtlessness of the stone the same 
the thoughtlessness of God? Certainly not. God does 
not Lnimc ; He does not reason. Why should He? fs 
anything unknown to Him, that He should reason? The 
stone cannot reason ; God does not. Such is the differ¬ 
ence. 1 hese philosophers think it is awful if we go bey^ond 
ibought ; they find nothing beyond thought. 

I uere are much higher states of existence beyond rea¬ 
soning It is really beyond the intellect that the first state 
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_^.%ligious life is to be found. When you step beyon 
thought and intellect and all reasoning, then you have made 
the first step towards God ; and that is the beginning of 
life. What is commonly called life is but an embryo state. 

The next question will be: What proof is there that the 
state beyond thought and reasoning is the highest state? 

In the first place, all the great men of the world, much 
greater than those that only talk, men who moved the 
world, men who never thought of any selfish ends wnat- 
ever. have declared that this life is but a little stage on 
the way towards Infinity which is beyond. In the second 
place, they not only say so, but show the way to every one, 
explain their methods, that all can follow in their steps. 
In the third place, there is no other way left. There is no 
other explanation. Taking for granted that there is no 
higher state, why are we going through this circle all the 
time ; what reason can explain the world ? The sensible 
world will be the limit to our knowledge if we cannot go 
farther, if we must not ask for anything more. This is 
what is called agnosticism. But what reason is there to 
believe in the testimony of the senses? I would call that 
man a true agnostic who would stand still in ,<ie street and 
die. If reason is all in all, it leaves us no place to stand on 
this side of nihilism. If a man is agnostic o everything 
but money, fame and name, he is only a fraud. Kant has 
proved beyond all doubt that we cannot penetrate beyond 
the tremendot dead wall called reason. But that is the 
very first idea upon which all Indian thought i ^es 




stand, and dares to seek, and succeeds in finding some¬ 
thing higher than reason, where alone the explanation A 
the present state is to be found. This is the value of the 
study of something that will take us beyond the world. 
yJ^'Thou art our father, and wilt take is to the other shore 
of this ocean of ignorance. 1 hat is the science of 
religion, nothing else, a 
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CONCENTRATION : ITS SPIRITUAL USES 

am II l II 

1. Now concentration is explained. 

II R II 

2. Yoga is restraining the mind-stuff (Chitta) 
from f aking various forms (Vrittis). 

A good deal of explanation is necessary here. We 
have o understand what Chitta is, and what the Vrittis 
are. I have eyes. Eyes do not see. Take away the 
brain centre which is in the head, the eyes will still'.be 
there, the retinae complete, as also the pictures of objects 
on th^m, and yet the eyes will not'see. So the eyes are 
only a secondary instrument, not the organ of vision. The 
organ of vision is in a nerve centre of the brain. The two 
eyes will not be sufficient. Sometimes a man is asleep 
with hn eyes open. 1 he light is there and the picture is 
there, but a third thing is necessary—the mind must be 
joined to the organ. The eye is the external instrument ; 
we nec d also the brain centre and the agency of the mind. 
Carriages roll down a street, and you do not hear them. 
Why ? Because your mind has not attached itself to the 
organ oi earing, hirst, there is the instrument, then there 
is the organ, and third, the mind attached to these two 
The mind takes the impression farther in, and presents 
it to the determinative faculty—Buddie—which reacts. 
Along with this reaction flashes the idea of egoism. ITifcn 
this mixture of action and reaction is presented to the 
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mixture. The organs (Indriyas), together with the mind 
(Manas), the determinative faculty (Buddhi), and egoism 
(Ahamkara), form the group called the Antahkarana (the 
internal instrument). They are but various processes in 
the mind-stuff, called Chitta. jfhe waves^f th ought in the 
Chitta are called Vrittis (literally * Whirlpool ) . What is 
thought ? Thought is a force, as is gravitation or repulsion. 
From the infinite storehouse of force in nature, the instru¬ 
ment called Chitta takes hold of some, absorbs it and sends 
it out as thought. Force is supplied to us through food, 
and out of that food the body obtains the power of motion 
etc. Others, the finer forces, it throws out in what we call 
thought. So we see that the mind is not intelligent , yet 
it appears to be intelligent. Why? Because the intelligent 
soul is behind it. You are the only sentient being ; mind is 
only the instrument through which you catch the external 
world. Take this book ; as a book it does not exist out¬ 
side, what exists outside is unknown and unknowable. 
The unknowable furnishes the suggestion that gives a blow 
to the mind, and the mind gives out the reaction in the 
form of a book, in the same manner as when a stone is 
thrown into the water, the water is thrown against it in 
the form of waves. The real universe is the occasion of 
the reaction of the mind. A book form, or an elephant 
form, or a man form, is not outside ; all that we know is 
our mental reaction from the outer suggestion. “Matter is 
the permanent possibility of sensations,' said John Stua>" 
Mill. It is only the suggestion that is outside. Take an 
oyster for example. You know how pearls are made. 
A parasite gets inside the shell and causes irritation, and 
the oyster throws a sort of enamelling round it, and this 
makes the pearl. f he universe of experience is our own 
enamel, so to say, and the real universe is J:he parasite 
serving m nucleus. The ordinary man will never und i¬ 
stand it, because, when he tries to do so, he throws out 
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enamel, and sees only his own enamel. Now we under¬ 
stand what is meart by these Vrittis. The real man is 
behind the mind ; the mind is the instrument in his hands ; 
it is his intelligence that is percolating through the mind. 
It is only when you stand behind the mind that it becomes 
intelligent. When man gives it up it falls to pieces and 
nothing. Thus you understand what is meant by Chitta. 
It is the mind-stuff, and Vrittis are the waves and ripples 
rising in it when external causes impinge on it. These 
Vrittis are our universe. 

^ilie bottom of a lake we cannot see, because its sur¬ 
face is covered with ripples. It is only possible for us to 
catch a glimpse of the bottom, when the ripples have 
subsided, and the water is calm. If the water is muddy 
cr is agitated all the time, the bottom will not be seen, 
if it is clear, and there are no waves, we shall see the 
bottom, i he bottom of die lake is our own true Self ; the 
L-ue is the Chitta and the waves the Vrittis. Again, the 
mind is in ti ree states, one of which is darkness, called 
ITamah, found in brutes and idiots ; it only acts to injure. 

, No other idea comes into that state of mind. Then there 
die active state of mind, Rajas, whose chief motives 
axe poi.ei and enjoyment. I will be powerful and rule 
1 lien there is the state called Sattva, serenity*, 
calmness, in which the waves cease, and the water of be 
i. n d .ake becomes clear. It is net inactive, but rather 
intensely active. It is the greatest manifestation of power 
o be ^alm. it is easy to be acbve. Let the reins go. and 
the Jbo<oe>> will run away with you. Any one can do that, 

^ 10 stop the plunging horses is the strong 

man. ) /hich requires the greater strength, letting go, or 
lestraining? The calm man is not the man who is dull. 
You must not mistake Sattva for dullness or laziness. The 
ca*m man is the one who has control over the mind waves, 
mtivi y is the manifestation of inferior strength, calmness, 
of the superior. 
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ier philosophers go into long discussions about Apta- 
vakya and they say, “What is the proof of their words Y' 
The proof is their direct perception. Because whatever I 
see is proof, and whatever you see is proof, if it does not 
contradict any past knowledge. There is knowledge 
beyond the senses, and whenever it does not contradict 
reason and past human experience, that knowledge is 
proof. Any madman may come into this room and say he 
sees angels around him ; that would not be proof. In the 
first place, it must be true knowledge, and secondly, it must 
not contradict past knowledge, and thirdly, it must depend 
upon the character of the man who gives it out. 1 hear it 
said that the character of the man is not of so much import¬ 
ance as what he may say; we must first hear what he says. 
This may be true in other things. A man may be wicked, 
and yet make an astronomical discovery, but in religion 
it is different, because no impure man will ever have the 
power to reach the truths of religion. Therefore we have 
first of all to see that the man who declares himself to be 
an Apta is a perfectly unselfish and holy person; secondly, 
that he has reached beyond the senses ; and thirdly, that 
what he says does not contradict the past knowledge of 
humanity. Any new discovery of truth does not contradict 
the past truth, but fits into it. And fourthly, that truth must 
have a possibility of verification. If a man says, “Fhave 
seen a vision,” and tells me that I have no ri^fit to see it, 1 
believe him not. Every one must have the power to see 
it for himself. No one who sells his knowledge is an 
Apta. All these conditions must be fulfilled ; you must 
first see that the man is pure, and that he has no selfish 
motive ; that he has no thirst for gain or fame. Secondly, 
he must show that he is super-conscious. He must give 
us something that we cannot get from our senses, and 
which is for the -nef of the world. Thirdly, we n i ee 
that it does not contradict other truths ; if it contradict 
other scientific truths reject it at once Fourthly, the mar 
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ould never be singular; he should only represent what 
all men can attain. The three sorts of proof are, then, 
direct sense perception, inference, and the words of an 
Apta. I cannot translate this word into English. It is 
not the word “inspired,” because inspiration is believed 
to come from outside, while this knowledge comes from 
the man himself. The literal meaning is “attained.” 


8. Indiscrimination is false knowledge not 
established in real nature. 


The next class of Vrittis that arise is mistaking one 
thing for another, as a piece of motlxer-of-pearl is taken 
for a piece of silver. 

si * n 

9. Verbal delusion follows from words having 
no (corresponding) reality. 

There is another class of Vrittis called Vikalpa. A 
word is uttered, and we do not wait to consider its mean¬ 
ing ; we jump to a conclusion immediately. It is the sign 
of weakness of the Chitta. Now you can understand the 
theory of restraint. T he weaker the man, the less he has 
or restraint. Examine yourselves always by that test. 
When you are going to be angry or miserable, reason it 
out how it is that some news that has come to you is 
throwing your mind into Vritti* 


!! \o (I 

10. Sleep is a Vritti which embraces the feeling 
oi voidness. 

TTie next class of Vrittis is called sleep and dream. 
When we awake we know that wc have been sleeping : 
0 we can only have rnemor> of perception. That wffcch 
we do net perceive we never can have any memory of. 
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.very reaction is a wave in the lake. Now, if, during 
sleep, the mind had no waves, it would have no percep¬ 
tions, positive or negative, and, therefore, we would not 
remember them. The very reason of our remembering 
sleep is that during sleep there was a certain class of waves 
in the mind. Memory is another class of Vrittis which is 
called Smriti. 


li U H 

1 1 . Memory is when the (Vrittis of' perceived 
subjects do not slip away (and through impressions 
come back to consciousness). 

Memory can come from direct perception, false know¬ 
ledge, verbal delusion and sleep. For instance, you bear 
a word. That word is like a stone thrown into the lake 
of the Chitta ; it causes a ripple, and that ripple rouses a 
series of ripples ; this is memory. So in sleep. When the 
peculiar kind of ripple called sleep throws the Chitta into 
a ripple of memory, it is called a dream. Dream is another 
form of the ripple which in the waking state is called 
memory. 


ii ^ ll 

12. 1 heir control is by practice and non¬ 

attachment. 

The mind, to have non-attachment, must be clear, 
£ood and rational. Why should we practise? Because 
c ach action is like the pu!sat : ons quivering over the surface 
of the lake. The vibration dies opt. and what is left? The 
bair.skaras, the impressions. When a large number of these 
impressions is left on the mind they coalesce, and become 
a habit. It is said, ''Habit is second nature it is first 
ttatui : also, and the whole nature of man ; everything Unit 
Vve me is the result of habit. That gives us consolation, 
because, if it is only habit, we can make and unmake it 
at a ay time. The Snmskaras are left bv these vibrations 

1—15 
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ising out of our mind, each one of them leaving its 
result. Our character is the sum total of these marks, and 
according as some particular wave prevails one takes that 
tone..- -If good prevails, one becomes good; if wickedness, 
one becomes wicked ; if joyfulness, one becomes happy. 
The only remedy for bad habits is counter habits ; all the 
bad habits that have left their impressions are to be con¬ 
trolled by good habits; Go on doing good, thinking holy 
thoughts continuously ; that is the only way to suppress 
base impressions. Never say any man is hopeless, because 
he only represents a character, a bundle of habits, which 
can be checked by new and better ones. Character is 
repeated habits, and repeated habits alone can reforrn 
character. 


N ^ It V3 I! 

Continuous struggle to keep them (the 
Vrittis) perfectly restrained is practice. 

What is practice? The attempt to restrain the mind 
in Chitta form, to prevent its going out into waves. 

\ ST 3 II II 

\ 44. It becomes firmly grounded by long 
constant efforts with great love (for the end to be 
attained). 

Restraint does not come in one day, but by long 
continued practice. 

SRTrcrq. II Va II 

15. That effect \ hich comes to those who have 
given up their thirst after objects either seen or heard, 
and which wills to control the objects, is non¬ 
attachment. 

The two motive powers of our actions are (1) what we 
see ourselves, (2) the experience of others. These two 
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throw the mind, the lake, ,into various waves, 
kenunciation is the power of battling against these forces 
and holding the mind in check. Their renunciation is 
what we want. I am passing through a street, and a 
man comes and takes away my watch. That is my own 
experience. 1 see it myself, and it immediately throws 
my Chitta into a wave, taking the form of anger. Allow 
not that to come. If you cannot prevent that, you are 
nothing ; if you can, you have Vairagya. Again, the 
experience of the worldly-minded teaches us that sense- 
enjoyments are the highest ideal. These are tremendous 
temptations. To deny them, and not allow the mind to 
come to a wave form with regard to them, is renunciation; 
to control the twofold motive powers arising from my own 
experience and from the experience of others, and thus 
prevent the Chitta from being governed by them, is 
Vairagya. These should be controlled by me, and not 
I by them. This sort of mental strength is called renun¬ 
ciation. Vairagya is the only way to freedom. 


-<sl 



16. That is extreme non-attachment which 
gives up even the qualities, and comes from the 
knowledge of (the real nature of) the Purusha. 

It is the highest manifestation of the power of V iva 
gya when it takes away even our attraction towards the 
qualities. We have first to understand what the Purusha, 
the Self, is. and what the qualities are. According to Yoga 
philosophy, the whole of nature consists of three qualities 
or forces ; one is called i amas, another Rajas, and the 
third Sattva. These three qualities manifest themselves 
hi the physical world as darkness or inactivity, attraction 
°r repulsion, and equilibrium of the two. Everything 
that is in nature, all manifestations, are combinations and 
^combinations of these three forces. Nature has been 
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divided into various categories by the Sankhyas ; the Self 
of man is beyond ail these, beyond nature. It is effulgent, 
pure and perfect. Whatever of intelligence we see in 
nature is but the reflection of this Self upon nature. Nature 
itself is insentient. You must remember that the word 
nature also includes the mind ; mind is in nature ; thought 
is in nature ; from thought, down to the grossest form of 
matter, everything is in nature, the "manifestation of nature. 
This nature has covered the Self of man, and when nature 
takes away the covering, the Self appears in Its own glory. 
The non-attachment, as described in aphorism 15 (as being 
control of objects or nature) is the greatest help towards 
manifesting the Self. The next aphorism defines Samadhi, 
perfect concentrator which is the goal of the Yogi. 


ii ? 3 u 

17, The concentration called right knowledge 
is that which is followed by reasoning, discrimina¬ 
tion, bliss, unqualified egoism. 

Samadhi is divided into two varieties. One is called 
the S: mprajnata, and the other the Asamprajnata. In the 
Samprajnata Samadni come all the powers of controlling 
nature, ft. is of four varieties. The first variety is called 
the Saviturka, when the mind meditates upon an object 
again and again, by isolating it from other objects. There 
a> two sorts of objects for meditation in the twenty-five 
categories o the Sankhyas, (I) the twenty-four insentient 
categories of Nature, and (2) the one sentient Purusha. 
Inis part of /oga is based entirely on Sankhya philosophy, 
about which 1 have already told you. As you will remem¬ 
ber, egoism and will, and mind, have a common basis, 
the Chiita or the mind-stuff, out of which they are all 
manufactured. i he mind stuff takes in the forces of 
nature, and project, them as thought. There must be 
something, again, where both force and matter are one. 
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is is called Avyakta, the unmanifested state of nature 
before creation, and to which, after the end of a cycle, 
the whole of nature returns, to come out again after 
another period. Bej'ond that is the Purusha, the essence 
of intelligence. Knowledge is power, and as soon as we 
begin to know a thing we get power over it; so also, when 
the mind begins to meditate on the different elements it 
gains power over them. That sort of meditation where 
the external gross elements are the objects is called 
Savitarka. Vitarka means question, Savitarka with 
question. Questioning the elements, as it were, that they 
may give up their truths and their powers to the man who 
meditates upon them. There is no liberation in getting 
powers. It is a worldly search after enjoyments, and there 
is no enjoyment in this life ; all search for enjoyment is 
vain ; this is the old, old lesson which man finds so hard 
to learn. When he does learn it, he gets out of the 
universe and becomes free. The possession of what are 
called occult powers is only intensifying the world, and 


m the end, intensifying suffering. Though as a scientist 
P ataniali is bound to point out the possibilities of this 
science, he never misses an opportunity to warn us against 
these powers. 

Again, in the very same meditation, when one struggles 
to take the elements out of time and space, and think of 
them as they are, it is called Nirvitarka, without 'question. 
When the meditation goes a step higher, and takes the 
i anmatras as its object,, and thinks of them as in time and 
space, it is called avichara, with discrimination; and when 
in the same meditation one eh urinates time and spr.ee, 
3 ud thinks of the fine elements as they are, it is called 
Nirvichara, without discrimination. The next step is when 
the elements are given up, both gross and fine, and the 
°kject of meditation is die interior organ, the thinking 
or gan. When the thinking organ r: thought of as bereft 
°f the qualities of activity and dullness, it is th.cn called 
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ananda, the blissful Samadhi. When the mind itself is 
the object of meditation, when meditation becomes very 
ripe and concentrated, when all ideas of the gross and fine 
materials are given up, when the Sattva state only of the 
Ego remains, but differentiated from all other objects, it is 
called Sasmita Samadhi. The man who has attained to 
this has attained to what is called in the Vedas “bereft of 
body/* He can think of himself as without his gross 
body ; but he will have to think of himself as with a fine 
body. Those that in this state get merged in nature 
without attaining the goal are called Prakritilayas, but 
those who do not stop even there reach the goal, which 
i3 freedom. 


18. There is another Samadhi which is attained 
by the constant practice of cessation of all mental 
activity, in which the Chitta retains only the 
unmanifested impressions. 

This is the perfect super-conscious Asamprajnata 
Samadhi, the state which gives us freedom. The first state 
does not give us freedom, does not liberate the soul. A 
man may attain to all powers, and yet fall again. There is 
no saf; guard until the sou! goes beyond nature. It is very 
difficult to do so, although the method seems easjn The 
method is to meditate on the mind itself, and whenever 
thought comes, to s J rike it down, allowing no thought to 
come into the mind, thus making it an entire vacuum. 
When we can really do this, that very moment we shall 
attain liberation. When persons without training and pre¬ 
paration try to make their minds vacant they are likely to 
succeed only in covering themselves with Tamas, the 
material of ignorance, which makes the mind dull and 
stupid, and leads them to think that they are making a 
vacuum of the mind. To be able to really do that is to 
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Jmmifest the greatest strength, the highest control. When 
this state, Asamprajnata, super-consciousness, is reached, 
the Samadhi becomes seedless. What is meant by that? 

In a concentration where there is consciousness, where the 
mind succeeds only in quelling the waves in the Chitta and 
holding them down, the waves remain in the form of ten¬ 
dencies. These tendencies (or seeds) become waves again, 
when the time comes. But when you have destroyed all 
these tendencies, almost destroyed the mind, then the 
Samadhi becomes seedless ; there are no more seeds in 
the mind out of which to manufacture again and again this 
plant of life, this ceaseless round of birth and death. 

You may ask, what state would that be in which there 
is no mind, there is no knowledge? What we call "know¬ 
ledge is a lower state than the one beyond knowledge. 
You must always bear in mind that the extremes look very 
much alike. If a very low vibration of ether is taken as 
darkness, an intermediate state as light, very high vibra¬ 
tion will be darkness again. Similarly, ignorance is the 
lowest state, knowledge is the middle state, and beyond 
knowledge is the highest state, the two extremes of which 
seem the same. Knowledge itself is a manufactured some¬ 
thing. a combination ; it is not reality. 

What is the result of constant practice of this higher 
concentration? All old tendencies of restlessness and 
dullness will be destroyed, as well as the tendencies o r 
goodness too. The case is similar to that of the chemicals 
used to take the dirt and alloy off gold. When the ore is 
smelted down, the dross is burnt along with the chemicals. 
So this constant controlling power will stop the previous 
bad tendencies, and eventually, the good ones also. 
These good and evil tendencies will suppress each other, 
leaving alone the Soul, in its own splendour umram^ncJlsd 
by either good or bad, the omnipresent, omnipotent and 
omniscient. I hen the man will know he neither had bhth 
nor death, nor need of heaven or earth. He will know 
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^ he neither came nor went, it was nature which was 
moving, and that movement was reflected upon the soul. 
The iorm of the light reflected by the glass upon the wall 
moves, and the wall foolishly thinks it is moving. So with 
all of us ; it is the Chitta constantly moving making itself 
into various forms, and we think that we are these various 
forms. All these delusions will vanish. When that free 
Soul will command—not pray or beg, but command—then 
whatever It desires will be immediately fulfilled ; whatever 
It wants It will be able to do. According to the Sankhya 
philosophy there is no God. It says that there can be no 
God of this universe, because if there were one, He must 
be a soul, and a soul must be either bound or free. How 
can the soul that is bound by nature, or controlled by 
nature, create? It is itself a slave. On the other hand, 
why should the Soul that is free create and manipulate all 
these things? !t has no desires, so it cannot have any need 
to create. Secondly, it says the theory of God is an un- 
necessaiy one ; nature explains all. What is the use of 
any God ? But Kapila teaches that there are many souls, 
t .. ho, though nearly attaining perfection, fall short because 
they cannot perfectly renounce all powers. Their minds 
for a time merge in nature, to re-emerge as its masters. 
Such gods there are. We shall all become such gods, and, 
accord^ig to the Sankhyas, the God spoken of in the Vedas 
really means one of these free souls. Beyond them there 
is not an eternally free and blessed Creator of the universe. 
On the other nand the Yogis ‘'-ay, “Not so, there is a God ; 
there is one Soul separate from all other souls, and He is 
the eternal Master of all creation, the ever free, the 
teacher of ah teachers. The Yogis admit that those 
tue Sankhyt. call the merged in nature’* also exist. They 
are ogis who have fallen short of perfection, and though, 
for a time, debarred from attaining the goal, remain as 
ru! j of parts of the universe. 


<SL 
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19. (Th is Samadhi when not followed by 
extreme non-attachment) becomes the cause of the 
re-manifestation of the gods and of those that 
become merged in nature. 

1 he gods in the Indian systems of philosophy repre¬ 
sent certain high offices which are filled successively by 
various souls. But none of them is perfect. 

II Ro || 

20. To others (this Samadhi) comes through 
faith, energy, memory, concentration, and discrimi¬ 
nation of the real. 

1 hese are they who do not want the position of gods 
•or even that of rulers of cycles. They attain to liberation. 

11 r\ 11 

2!. Success is speedy for the extremely 
energetic. 
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1 We success of i ogis differs according as 
the means they adopt are mild, medium or intense. 

isrofcrairo 11 r\ 11 

23. Or by devotion to Ishvara. 




II II 


Ishvfcra (the Supreme Ruler) is a special 
Purusha, untouched by misery, actions, then 
results, and desires. 


We must again remember that the Patar.jala Yoga 
philosophy is based >on the Sankhya philosophy ; only in 
■he latter there i no place for God, while with the Yogis 
God has a place. The Yogi , however, don ot mention 
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many ideas about God, such as creating. God as the 
Creator of the universe is not meant by the Ishvara of the 
Yogis. According to the Vedas, Ishvara is the Creator of 
the universe ; because it is harmonious, it must be the 
manifestation of one will. The Yogis want to establish 
a God, but they arrive at Him in a peculiar fashion of 
their own. They say: 


li ^ 11 

25. In Him becomes infinite that all-knowing- 
ness which in others is (only) a germ. 

The mind must always travel between two extremes. 
You can think of limited space, but that very idea gives 
you also unlimited space. Close your eyes and think of 
a little space ; at the same time that you perceive the little 
circle, you have a circle. round it of unlimited dimensions. 
It is the same with time. Try to think of a second ; you 
will have, with the same act of perception, to think of time 
which is unlimited. So with knowledge. Knowledge is 
only a germ in man, but you will have to think of infinite 
knowledge around it, so that the very constitution of our 
mind shows us that there is unlimited knowledge, and the 
Yogis cal! that unlimited knowledge God. 


*£ 5 : 1: II 

26. He is the Teacher of even the ancient 
teachers, being not limited by time. 

if is true that all knowledge is within ourselves k but 
this has to be called forth by another knowledge. 
Although the capacity to know is inside us, it must be 
called out, and that calling out of knowledge can only 
b‘. done, a /ogi maintains, through another knowledge. 
Dead, insentient matter never calls out knowledge, it is 
the action of knowledge that brings out knowledge. 
Knowing beings must be with us to call forth what is in 
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us. so these teachers were always necessary. The world 
was never without them, and no knowledge can come 
without them. God is the Teacher of all teachers, because 
these teachers, however great they may have been— gods 
or angels—were all bound and limited by time, while God 
is not. There are two peculiar deductions of the Yogis. 
The first is that in thinking of the limited, the mind must 
think of the unlimited ; and that if one part of that per¬ 
ception is true, so also must the other be. for the reason 
that their value as perceptions of the mind is equal. The 
very fact that man has a little knowledge, shows that God 
has unlimited knowl edge. If 1 am to take one, why not 
the ether? Reason forces me to take both or reject both. 
If I believe that there is a man with a little knowledge, 

I must also admit that there is someone behind him with 
unlimited, knowledge. The second deduction is that no 
knowledge can come without a teacher. It is true as the 
modern philosophers say, that there is something in man 
which evolves out of him ; all knowl edge is in man, but . 


certain environments are necessary to call it cut. We 
cannot find any knowledge without teachers. If there are 
men teachers, god teachers, or angel teachers, they are 
all limited ; who was the teacher before them? We are 
forced to admit, as a last conclusion, one teacher, who 
is not limited by time, and that One Teacher of infinite)) 
knowledg/ without beginning or end. is called God. 



srspmj: II li 

His manifesting word is Om. 

Every idea that you have in the mind has a counter¬ 
part in a word ; the word and the thought are inseparable. 
The external part or one and the same thing is what we call 
word, and the internal part is what we call thought. No 
man can, by analysis, separate thought from word. The 
idea that language was created by men—certain men 
sitting together and deciding upon words, has been proved 
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to be wrong. 


So long as man has existed there have been 
words and language. What is the connection between an 
idea and a word ? Although we see that there must 
always be a word with a thought, it is not necer sary that 
the same thought requires the same word, lhe thought 
may be the same in twenty different countries, yet the 
language is different. We must have a word to express 
each thought, but these words need not necessarily have 


the same sound Sounds will vary in different nations. 
Our commentator says, Although the relation between 
thought and word is perfectly natural, yet it does not mean 
a rigid connection between one sound and one idea. 
These sounds vary, yet the relation between the sounds 
ait i the thoughts is a natural one. The connection between 
thoughts and sounds is good only if there be a real connec¬ 
tion between the thing signified and the symbol ; until 
then that symbol will never come into general use. Symbol 
is the manifestor of the thing signified, and if the thing 
signified has already an e: : stence, and if, by experience, 
we know that the symbol has expressed that thing many 
times, then we are sure that there is a real relation between 
them. F.ven if the things are not present, there will be 
thousands who ill know them by their symbols. There 
must be a natural connection between the symbol and the 
thing signified ; then, when that symbol is pronounced, it 
recalls the tiling signified.y/ylTie commentator says the 
manifesting word of L»od is ( 3 m. Why does he emphasise 
this word? There are hundreds of words for God. Ore 
thought is connected with a thousand words ; the idea, 
C*od. is connected with hundreds of words, and each one 
stands as a symbol for God. Very good. But there must 
be a generalisation among all these words, some substra¬ 
tum, some common ground of all these symbols, and that 


which is the common symbol will be the best, and will 


* really represent them all. In making a sound we us" the 
j, larynx and the palate as a sounding board. Is there my 
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aterial sound of which all other sounds must be mani-Y 
festations, one which is the most natural sound? Om 
(Aum) is such a sound, the basis of all sounds. The first 
letter, A, is the root sound, the key, pronounced without 
touching any part of the tongue or palate ; M represents 
the last sound in the series, being produced by the closed 
lips, and the U rolls from the very root to the end of the! 
sounding board of the mouth. Thus, Om represent* the 
whole phenomena of sound-producing. As such, it must 
be the natural symbol, the matrix of all the various sounds. 
It denotes the whole range and possibility of all the words 
that can be made. Apart from these speculations we see 
that around this word Om are centred all the different 
religious ideas in India ; all the various religious ideas of 
the Vedas have gathered themselves round this word Om. 
What has that to do with America and England, or any 
other country? Simply this, that the word has been re¬ 
tained at every stage of religious growth in India, and it 
has been manipulated to mean all the various ideas about 
God. Monists, Dualists, Mono-Dualists, Separatists, and 
even Atheists took up this Om. Om has become the 
one symbol lor the religious aspiration of the vast majority 
of human beings. 1 ake, for instance, the English word 
God. It covers only a limited function, and if you go 
beyond it, you have to add adjectives to make it 
Personal, or Impersonal, or Absolute God. So with the 
words for God in every other language ; their signification 
is very small. 1 his word Om, however, has around it all 
the various significances. As such it should be accepted 
by everyone. 


// 
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\2S/ 5 he repetition of this (Om) and meditating 

on its meaning (is the way). 

/Why should there be repetition? We have not 
forgotten the theory f Samskaras, that the sum total of 
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sessions lives in the mind. They become more anc 
snore latent but remain there, and as soon as they get the 
Iright stimulus, they come out. M olecular vibration never 
v/fceases. When this universe is destroyed, all the massive 
.Vibrations disappear, the sun, moon, stars, and earth, 
melt down, but the vibrations remain in the atoms. Each 
atom performs the same function as the big worlds do. 
So even when the vibrations of the Chitta subside, its 
molecular vibrations go on, and when they get the 
'^impulse, come out again. We can now understand what 
is meant by repetition. It is the greatest stimulus that 
can be given to the spiritual Samskaras. One moment 
of compa ny w ith the holy makes a ship to cross this 
ocean^jgX li fe.” Such 
this repetition of Om, 


is the power of association. So 
and thinking of its meaning, is 
. keeping good company in your own mind. Study, and 
then meditate on what you have studied. Thus light will 


come to you, the Self will become manifest. 


But one must think of Om, and of its meaning too. 
Avoid evil company, because the scars of old wounds are 
in you, and evil company is just the thing that is necessary 
to call them out. In the same way we are told that good 
company will call out the good impressions that are in us, 
but which have become latent. There is nothing holier 
in the world than to keep good company, because the 
good impressions will then tend to come to the surface*/ 

era: n H 
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’^9. From that is gained (the knowledge of) 
introspection, and the destruction of obstacles. 

The first manifestation of the repetition and thinking 
a ad more, all the mental and physical obstacles will begin 
oi Om is that the introspective power will manifest more 
to vanish What are the obstacles to the Yog’? 
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enthusiasm, lethargy, clinging to sense-enjoyments, 
false perception, non-attaining concentration, and 
falling away from the state when obtained, are the 
obstructing distractions. 

Disease. This body is the boat which will carry us to * 
the other shore of the ocean of life. It must be taken care 
of. Unhealthy persons cannot be Yogis. Mental laziness 
makes us lose all lively interest in the subject, without 
which there will neither be die will nor the energy to 
practise. Doubts will arise in the mind about the truth of 
the science, however strong one’s intellectual conviction 
may be, until certain peculiar psychic experiences come, 
as hearing or seeing at a distance, etc. These Tlimpses 
strengthen the mind and make the student persevere. 
balling away when attained. Some days or weeks when 
you are practising, the mind will be calm and easily 
concentrated, and you will find yourself progressing fast. 
All of a sudden the progress will stop one day, and you 
will find yourself, as it were, stranded. Persevere. All 
progress proceeds by such rise and fall. 

3 1 . Grief, mental distress, tremor of the body, 
irregular breathing, accompany non-retention of 
concentration. 

Concentration will bring perfect repose to mind and 
body every time it is practised When the practice has 
been misdirected, 01 not enough controlled, these disturb* 
ance 3 come. Repetition of Om and self-surrender' to the 
Lord will strengthen the mind, and bring fresh energy 
The nervous shakings will come to almost everyone. Do 
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• : '-ilot mind them at all, but keep on practising. Practice 
will cure them, and make the seat firm. 


II ^ n 

32. i o remedy this, the practice of one subject 
(should be made). 

Making the mind take the form of one object for 
some time will destroy these obstacles. This is general 
advice. In the following aphorisms it will be expanded 
and particularised. As one practice cannot suit everyone, 
various methods will be advanced, and everyone by actual 
experience will find out that which helps him most. 

„V V V femrnr n 33 11 

33. Friendship, mercy, gladness and indiffer¬ 
ence, being thought of in regard to subjects, 
happy, unhappy, good and evil respectively, pacify 
the Chitta. 

K /\Ve must have these four sorts of ideas We must 
have friendship for al! • we must be merciful towards those 
that are in misery ; when people are happy we ought to be 
happy rirst? to the wicked we must be indifferent. So with 
all subjects that come before us. If the subject is a good 
one, we shall feel friendly towards it ; if the subject of 
thought is one that is miserable we must be merciful to¬ 
wards the subject. If it is good we must be glad, if it is evil 
we must be indifferent. 1 hese attitudes of the mind towards 
the different subjects that come before it will make the 
mind peaceful. Most of our difficulties in our daily lives 
come from being unable to hold cur minds in this way. 

* °r instance, if a man does evil to us, instantly we want to 
reac: evil, and every reaction of evil shows that we are 
not able to hold the Chitta down ; it comes out in waves 
towards the object, and we lose our power. Every reaction 
in the form of haired or evi! is so much lo. s to the mind. 
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every evil thought or deed of hatred, or any thought 
of reaction, if it is controlled, will be laid in our favour. 
It is not that we lose by thus restraining ourselves ; we are 
gaining infinitely more than we suspect. Each time we 
suppress hatred, or a feeling of anger, it is so much good 
energy stored up in our favour ; that piece of energy will 
be converted into the higher powers. 

34. By throwing out and restraining the 
Breath. 

The word used is Prana. Prana is not exactly breath, 
h is the name for the energy that is in the universe. What¬ 
ever you see in the universe, whatever moves or works, or 
has life, is a manifestation of this Prana. The sum total of 
the energy displayed in the universe is called Prana. This 
kmna, before a cycle begins, remains ip an almost motion¬ 
less state, and when the cycle begins this Prana begins to 
manifest itself. It is this Prana that is manifested as 
motion, as the nervous motion in human beings or animals 
and the same Prana is manifesting as thought, and so on 
he whole universe is a combination of Prana and Akasha- 
so is the human body. Out of Akasha you get the different 
materials that you feel and see, and out of Prana all the 
various forces. Now this throwing out and restraining the 
• rana is what is called Pranayama. Patanjaii, the father 

t 08 " P ° P ^’ d ° eS not give vei 'y many partic- 
mar directions about Pranayama, but later on other Yogis 

‘ound out various things about this Pranayama, and made 

l 11 a f ea ' 8ci , ence - ^ ith P * an i*li h is one of the many 
vay s . but he does not lay much stress on it. He means 

a / y ° U SlmpIy throw thr air out - a nd draw it n, and hold 
, ° r so ™ ame * that is -A and by that, the mind will 
^corne a little calmer. But, later on. you will find that out 

L t nc is evolved a parlicu,ar sc ience called Pranayama. 
v ^e shall hear a little of what these later Yogis have to say. 

I—16 
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: of this I have told you before, but a little repeti¬ 
tion will serve to fix it in your minds. First, you must 
remember that this Prana is not the breath ; but that which 
causes the motion of the breath, that which is the vitality 
of the breath is the Prana. Again, the word Prana is used 
for all the senses ; they are all called Pranas, the mind is 
called Prana ; and so we see that Prana is force. And yet 
we cannot call it force, because force is only the manifesta¬ 
tion of it. It is that which manifests itself as force and 
everything else in the way of motion. 1 lie Chitta, the 
mind-stuff, is the engine which draws in the Prana from 
the surroundings, and manufactures out of Prana the 
various vital forces —those that keep the body in preserva¬ 
tion- -and thought, will and all other powers. By the above- 
mentioned process of breathing we can control all the 
various motions in the body, and the various nerve currents 
that are running through the body. First we begin to 
recognise them, and then we slowly get control over them. 

Now these later Yogis consider that there are three 
main currents of this Prana in the human body. One they 
call Ida, another Pingala, and the third Sushumna. Pingala, 
according to them, is on the right side of the spinal column, 
and the Ida on the left, and in the middle of the spinal 
column i: the Sushumna, an empty channel. Ida and 
^ingala, according to them, are the currents working in 
every man, and through these currents, we are performing 
all the functions of life. Sushumna is present in all, as a 
possibility ; but it works only in the Yogi. You must re¬ 
member that Yoga changes the body As you go on practis¬ 
ing your ody changes ; it is not the same bony that you 
had before the practice. That is very rational, and can be 
explained, beep se every new thought: that we have must 
make, as it were, a new channel through the brain, and that 
explains the tremendous conservatism'of human nature, 
Human nature likes to run through the ruts that are 
already there, because it is easy. If we think, just for 
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s sake, that the mind is like a needle, and the 
brain substance a soft lump before it, then each thought 
that we i^ave makes a street, as it were, in the brain, and 
this street would close up, but for the grey matter which 
comes and makes a lining to keep it separate. If there were 
no grey matter, there would be no memory, because 
memory means going over these old streets, retracing a 
thought as it were. Now perhaps you have remarked that 
when one talks on subjects in which one takes a lew ideas 
that are familiar to everyone, and combines and recom¬ 
bines them, it is easy to follow because these channels are 
present in everyone’s brain, and it is only necessary to 


r ecur to them. But whenever a new subject comes, new 
channels have to be made, so it is not understood readily. 

And that is why the brain (it is the brain, and not the 
People themselves) refuses unconsciously to be acted upon 
by new ideas. It resists. The Prana is trying to make 
new channels, and the brain will not allow it. This is the - 
-Cret of conservatism, fhe fewer channels there ha e 
been in the brain, and the less the needle of the Prana has 
made these passages, the more conservative will be the 
omin, the more it will struggle against new thoughts. The 
more thoughtful the man, the more complicated will be v ? 
•he streets in his brain, and the more easily he will take 
to new ideas, and understand them. So with every fresh 
idea, we make a new impression in the brain, cut new 
channels through the brain-stuff, and that is why we find 
that in the practice of Yoga (it being an entirely new set 
of thoughts and motives) there is so much physical 
resistance at first. That i why we find that the part of 
religion which deal., with the world-side of nature is so 
widely accepted, while the other part, t ie Philosophy. 

°r the Psychology, which deals with th inner nature o( 
man, is so frequently neglected. 

We must remember the definition of this \vr - ld G f 
ours: it is only the Infinite Existence projected into the 
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plane of consciousness. A little of the Infinite is projected 
into consciousness, and that we call our world. So there 
is an infinite beyond, and religion has to deal with both— 
with the little lump we call our world, and with the Infinite 
beyond. Any religion which deals with one only of these 
two will be defective. It must deal with both. The part 
of religion which deals with the part of the Infinite which 
has come into the plane of consciousness, got itself caught, 
as it were, in the plane of consciousness, in the cage of 
time, space, and causation, is quite familiar to us, because 
we are in that already, and ideas about this world have 
been with us almost from time immemorial. The part of 
religion which deals with the Infinite beyond comes entire¬ 
ly new to us, and getting ideas about it produces new 
channels in the brain, disturbing the whole system, and 
that is why you find in the practice of Yoga ordinary 
people are at first turned out of their grooves. In order to 
lessen these disturbances as much as possible, all these 
methods are devised by Patanjali, that we may practise 
any one of them best suited to us. 

fqnwirft err nffosccren n il 

\3 5. Those forms of concentration that bring 
extraordinary sense perceptions cause perseverance 
of the mindo 

'VThis naturally comes with Dharana, concentration ; 
the Yogis say, if the mind becomes concentrated on the tip 
of the nose one begins to smell, after a few days, wonder¬ 
ful perfumes. If it becomes concentrated at the root of 
the tongue, one begins to hear sounds ; if on the tip of 
the tongue, one begins to taste wonderful flavours ; if on 
the middle of the tongue, one feels as if one were coming 
in contact with something. If one concentrates one’s mind 
on the palate one begins to see peculiar things. If a man 
whose mind is disturbed wants to take up some of these 
practices or Voga, yet doubts the truth of them, he will 
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re his doubts set at rest when, after a little practice, 
these things come to him, and he Wdl persevere^ r 

^ 57 II \\ II 

()y#6. Or (by the meditation on) the Effulgent 
Light, which is beyond all sorrow. 

This is another sort of concentration. Think of the 
lotus of the heart, with petals downwards, and running 
through it, the Sushumna ; take in the breath, and while 
throwing the breath out imagine that the lotus is turned 
with the petals upwards, and inside that lotus is an 
effulgent light. Meditate on that. 

sfercTirfwr ferTHjus I! 

\j$7. Or (by meditation on) the heart that has 
given up all attachment to sense-objects. 

Take some holy person, some great person whom you 
revere, some saint whom you know to be perfectly non 
attached, and think of his heart. ITiat heart has become 
non-attached. and meditate on that heart ; it will calm the 
rciind. If you cannot do that, there is the next way: 

I! V II 

X\pS. Or by meditating on the knowledge that 
comes in sleep. 

Sometimes a man dreams that he has seen angels 
coming to him and talking to him, that he is in an ecstatic 
condition, that he has heard music floating through the air. 
He is in a bli' r r ul condition in that dream, and when he 
wakes it makes a deep impression on him. Think of that 
dream as real, and meditate upon it. If you cannot do 
that, meditate on any holy thing that pleases you. 

li il 

$9. Or by the meditation on anything that 
Appeals to one as good. 
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This does not mean any wicked subject, but 
thing good that ycu like, any place that you like best, 
any scenery that you like best, any idea that you like 

best, anything that will concentrate the mind. 

t 

erata: n y* 11 

40, The Yogi’s mind thus meditating, be¬ 
comes unobstructed from the atomic to the infinite. 

The mind, by this practice, easily contemplates the 
most minute, as well as the biggest thing. Thus the mind- 
waves become fainter, 

i! a* ii 

41. The Yogi whose Vrittis have thus become 
powerless (controlled) obtains in the receiver, (the 
instrument of) receiving, and the received (the Self, 
the mind, and external objects), concentratedness 
and sameness, like the crystal (before different 
coloured objects). 

What results from this constant meditation? We 
must remember how in a previous aphorism Patanjali went 
into vhe various states of meditation, how the first would 
be the gross, the second the fine, and from them the 
advance was to still finer objects. The result of these 
meditations is that we can meditate as easily on the fine 
as on the gross objects. Here the Yogi sees the three 
things, the receiver, the received, and the receiving instiu- 
ment, corresponding to the Soul, external objects, and the 
mind. There are three objects of meditation given us. 
First, the gross things, as bodies, or material objects, 
second, fine things, as the mind, the Chitta, and third, the 
Purtisha qualified, not the Purusha itself, but the Egoism. 
By practice, the Yogi gets established in all these medi¬ 
tations. Whenever he meditates he can keep out all other 
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lights ; he becomes identified with that on which he 
meditates. When he meditates he is hke a piece of crystal. 
Before flowers the crystal becomes almost identified with 
the flowers. If the flower is red, the crystal looks red, or 
if the flower is blue, the crystal looks blue. 
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42. Sound, meaning, and resulting knowledge, 
being mixed up, is (called) Samadhi with question. 


Sound here means vibration, meaning the nerve cur¬ 
rents which conduct it ; and knowledge, reaction. All 
the various meditations we have had so far, Patanjali calls 
Savitarka (meditation with question). Later on he gives us 
higher and higher Dhyanas. In these that are called “with 
question, we keep the duality of subject and object, 
which results from the mixture of word, meaning and 
knowledge. There is first the external vibration, the word. 
This carried inward by the sense currents, is the meaning. 
After that there comes a reactionary wave in the Chitta, 
which is knowledge, but the mixture of these three makes 
up what we call knowledge. In ail the meditations up to 
this we get this mixture as objects of meditation. The 
next Samadhi is higher. 

fofqsqif H m \ ll 

43. The Samadhi called “without question” 
(comes) when the memory is purified, or devoid of 
qualities, expressing only the meaning (of the 
meditated object). 

It is by the practice of meditation of these three that 
We come to the state where these three do not mix. 
^e can get rid of them. We will first try to understand 
■what these three are. Here is the Chitta ; you will always 
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ember the simile of the mind-stuff to a lake, and the 
vibration, the word, the sound, like a pulsation coming 
over it. You have that calm lake in you, and I pronounce 
a word. “Cow/ As scon as it enters through your ears 
there is a wave produced in your Chitta along with it. 
So that wave represents the idea of the cow, the form or 
the meaning as we call it. The apparent cow that you 
know is really the wave in the mind-stuff that comes as 
a reaction to the internal and external sound vibrations. 
With the sound, the wave dies away ; it can never exist 
without a word. You may ask how it is, when we only 
think of the cow, and do not hear a sound. You make 
that sound yourself. You are saying “cow” faintly in 
your mind, and with that comes a ‘wave. There cannot 
be any wave without this impulse of sound ; and when 
it is not from outside, it is from inside, and when the sound 
dies, the wave dies. What remains? The result of the 
reaction, and that is knowledge. These three are so 
closely combined in our mind that we cannot separate 
them. When the sound comes, the senses vibrate, and 
the wave rises in reaction ; they follow so closely upon 
one another that there is no discerning one from the other. 
When this meditation has been practised for a long time, 
memory, the r eceptacle _o f all impressions, becomes puri¬ 
fied, and we are able clearly to distinguish them from 
one another. This is called Nirvitarka, concentration 
without question. 

S3TW3T II II 


44 . By this process, (the concentrations) with 
discrimination and without discrimination, whose 
objects are finer, are (also) explained 

A proc ns similar to the preceding is applied again 
only, the objects to be taken up in the former meditations 
are gross ; in this they are fine. 
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45. The finer objects end with the Prabhana. 


The gross objects are only the elements, and every¬ 
thing manufactured out of them. The fine objects begin 
with the Tanmatras or fine particles. The organs, the 
mind,* egoism, the mind-stuff (the cause of all manifesta¬ 
tion), the equilibrium state of Sattva. Rajas, and \ amas 
materials—called Pradhana (chief), Prakriti (nature), or 
Avyakta (unmanifest), are all included within the category 
of fine objects, the Purusha (the Soul) alone being excepted. 


3T 0/3 I! II 

46. These concentrations are with seed. 


These do not destroy the seeds of past actions, and 
thus cannot give liberation, but what they bring to the 
Yogi is stated in the following aphorism. 

ii y$ n 

47. The concentration “without discrimina¬ 
tion” being purified, the Chitta becomes firmly fixed. 

Oft UfT II II 

48. The knowledge in that is called “filled 
with Truth.” 

The next aphorism will explain this. 

w festaroesur* it ye u 

49. The knowledge that is gained from 
testimony and inference is about common objects. 
That from the Samadhi just mentioned is of a much 
higher order, being able to penetrate where infer¬ 
ence and testimony cannot go. 

* Tho mind, or common sensorium, the aggregate of ali the 

senses. 
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The idea is that we have to get our knowledge of ordi- 
nary objects by direct perception, and by inference there¬ 
from, and from testimony of people who are competent. 
By “people who are competent,” the Yogis always mean 
the Rishis, or the Seers of the thoughts recorded in the 
scriptures—the Vedas. According to them, the only proof 
of the scriptures is that they were the testimony of com¬ 
petent persons, yet they say the scriptures cannot take us 
to realisation. We can read all the Vedas, and yet will not 
realise anything, but when we practise their teachings, then 
we attain to that state which realises what the scriptures 
say, which penetrates where neither reason nor perception 
nor inference can go, and where the testimony of others 
cannot avail. This is what is meant by the aphorism. 

R.eaHsaj:io n is rea l religion^ all the rest is only prep¬ 
aration—hearing lectures, or reading books, or reason- 
1 ing, is merely preparing the ground ; it is not religion. 
Intellectual assent and intellectual dissent are not religion. 




The central idea of the \ ogis is that just as we come in 
direct contact with objects of the senses, so religion even 
can be directly perceived in a far more intense sense. 
The truths of religion, as God and Soul, cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the external senses. I cannot see God with my 
r;yes, nor can I touch Him with my hands, and we also 
know that neither can we reason beyond the senses. 
Reason leaves us at a point quite indecisive ; we may 
reason all our lives, as the world has been doing for 
thousands of years, and the result is that we find we are 
incompetent to prove or disprove the facts of religion. 
What we perceive directly we take as the basis, and 
upon that basis we reason. So it is obvious that reasoning 
has to run within these bounds of perception. It can 
never go beyond. The whole scope of realisation, there¬ 
fore, is beyond sense perception. The Yogis say that 
man can go beyond his direct sense perception, and 
bt vond his reason also. Man has in him the faculty, the 
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CONCENTRATION : ITS PRACTICE 

\ ferrate: n \ w 

ty \. Mortification, study, and surrendering 
fruits of work to God are called Kriy^-yoga. 

Those Samadhis with which we ended our last chapter 
are very difficult to attain ; so we must take them up 
slowly. The first step, the preliminary step, is called Kriya- 
yoga. Literally this means work, working towards Yoga. 

} The organs are the horses, the mind is the rein, the intel¬ 
lect is the charioteer, the soul is the rider, and the body is 

( the chariot. The master of the household, the King, the 
Self of man, is sitting in this chariot. If the horses are very 
strong and do not obey the rein, if the charioteer, the 
intellect, does not know how to control the horses, then 
the chariot will come to grief. But if the organs, the 
horses, are well controlled, and if the rein, the mind, is 
well held in the hands of the charioteer, the intellect, the 
chariot reaches the goal. What is meant, therefore, by 
this mortification? Holding the rein firmly while guiding 
the body and the organs ; not letting them do anything 
they like, but keeping them both under proper control. 
Study. What is meant bv study in this case ? No study of 
novels, or story books, but study of thos e works which 
teach the liberation of the Soul. Then again this study 
does not mean controversial studies at all. The Yogi ia 
supposed to have finished his period of controversy, bb 
has had enough of that, and has become satisfied. I Ie only 
studies to intensify his convictions. Vada and Siddhant? 
—these ; rc the two sorts of scriptural knowledge—Vada 
(the argumentative) and Siddhanta (the decisive), v'hen a 
flnan is entirely ignorant he takes up the first of these, the 
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jmentative fighting, and reasoning pro and con ; an 
when he has finished that he takes up the Siddhanta, the 
decisive, arriving at a conclusion. Simply arriving at this 
conclusion will not do. It must be intensified. Books are 
infinite in number, and time is short ; therefore the secret 
of knowledge is to take what is essential. Take that and 
try to live up to it. There is an old Indian legend that if 
you place a cup of milk and water before a Raja-Hamsa 
(swan) he will take all the milk and leave the water. In 
that way we should take what is of value in knowledge, 
and leave the dross. Intellectual gymnastics are necessary 
at first. We must not go blindly into anything. The Yogi 
has passed the argumentative stage, and has come to a 
v/ conclusion, which is like the rocks, immovable. The only 
•Ting he now seeks to do is to intensify that conclusion. 
Do not argue, he says, if one forces arguments upon you, 
be silent. Do not answer any argument, but go away 
calmly, because arguments only disturb the mind. The 
only thing necessary is to train the intellect, what is the 
use of disturbing it for nothing? The intellect is but a 
weak instrument, and can give us only knowledge limited 
by the senses, x he Yogi wants to go beyond the senses, 
therefore intellect is of no use to him. He is certain of 
this and, therefore, is silent, and does not argue. Every 
argument throws his mind out of balance, creates a dis- 
turbance in the Chitta, and a disturbance is a drawback. 
Argumentations and searchings of the reason are only by 
e way. ii.eie are much higher things beyond them. 
I he whole of life is not for schoolboy fights and debating 
societies. * Surrendering the f ruits of work to Gnd" is 
to bat ^ 

both up to the Lord and be at 
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Y practice of Samadhi and 

nimrrusing the pain-beating obstructions. 
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Most of us make our minds like spoiled children, 
-allowing them to do whatever they want. Therefore it is 
necessary that Kriya-yoga should be constantly practised, 
in order to gain control of the mind, and bring it into 
subjection. The obstructions to Yoga arise from lack of 
control, and cause us pain. They can only be removed 
by denying the mind, and holding it in check, through 
the means of Kriya-yoga. 

§sit: 11 ^ 11 
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The pain-bearing obstructions are—ignor¬ 
ance, egoism, attachment, aversion, and clinging to 
life* 


These are the five pairs, the fivefold tie that binds us 
down, of which ignorance is the cause and the other four 
its effects. It is the only cause of all our misery. What 
else can make us miserable? The nature of the Soul is 
eternal bliss. What can make it sorrowful except ignor¬ 
ance, hallucination, delusion? All pain of the Soul is 
simply delusion. 


Ignorance is the productive field of all these 
that follow, whether they are dormant, atte nuated , 
overpowered, or expanded. 

Ignorance is the cause of egoism, attachment, aversion 
and clinging to life. These impressions exist in different 
states. They are sometimes dormant. You often hear the 
expression * innocent as a baby,” yet in the baby may be 
the state of a demon or of a god, which will come out by 
degrees. In the Yogi, these impressions, the Samstyaras 
left by past actions, are attenuated^ that is, exist in a very 
fine state, and he can control them, and not allow them to 
become manifest. "‘Overpowered” means that sometimes 
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_ te set of impressions is held down for a while by those 
that are stronger, but they come out when that repressing 
cause is removed. The last state is the expanded, 
when the Samskaras, having helpful surroundings attain 
to a great activity, either as good or evil. 

factf-tffe- 
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Ignorance is taking the non-eternal, the 
impure, the painful, and the non-Self for the eternal, 
the pure, the happy and the Atman or Self 
(respectively). 

All the different sorts of impressions have one source, 
ignorance We have first to learn what ignorance is. All 
of us think, % ‘I am the body, and not the Self, the pure, 
the effulgent, the ever blissful,” and that is ignorance. 
We think of man, and see man as body. This is the 
great delusion. 


II i II 

6. Egoism is the identification of the seer with 

the instrument of seeing. 

The seer is really the self, the pure one, the ever holy, 
the infinite, the immortal. This is the Self of man. And 
what are the instruments? The Chitta, or mind-stuff, the 
Buddhi, determinative faculty, the Manas, or mind, and 
the Indriyas, or sense organs. These are the instruments 
for him to see the externa! world, and the identification of 
the Self with the instruments is what is called the ignorance 
of egoism. We say, “I am the mind,” I am thought, 1 
am angry, or I am happy/’ How can we be angry and 
how can we hate? We should identify ourselves with the 
Self ; that cannct change. If It is unchangeable, how can 
* he one moment happy, and one moment unhappy? It 
is formless, infinite, omnipresent. What can change It? 
It is beyond all law. Wha' can affect It?,Not! : ng in the 
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liverse can produce an effect on It, yet through ignor¬ 
ance, we identify ourselves with the mind-stuff, and think 
we feel pleasure or pain. 
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7. Attachment is that which dwells on pleasure. 

We find pleasure in certain things, and the mind like 
a current flows towards them ; and this following the 
pleasure centre, as it were, is what is called attachment. 
We are never attached where we do not find pleasure. 
We find pleasure in very queer things sometimes, but 
the principle remains, wherever we find pleasure, there 
we are attached. 


IP*: 11 || 

8. Aversion is that which dwells on pain. 

That which gives us pain we immediately seek to get 
away from. 


***WTOft || * || 

Flowing through its own nature* and 
established even in the learned, is the clinging to 
life. » 

fhis clinging to life you see manifested in every' 
animal. Upon it many attempts have been made to build 
the theory of a future life, because men are so fond of life 
that they desire a future life also. Of course it goes with¬ 
out saying that this argument is without much valu , but 
the most curious part of it is, that, in Western countries* 
the idea that this clinging to life indicates a possibility of 
future life applies only to men, but does not include 
animals. !n India inis clinging to life has been one of the 
arguments to prove past experience and existence. For in- 
stance, if it be true that all our knowledge has come from 
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experience, then it is sure that that which we never expe¬ 
rienced we cannot imagine, or understand. As soon as 
chickens are hatched they begin to pick up food. Many 
times it has been seen where clucks have been hatched by 


hens, that, as soon as they came out of the eggs they flew 
to water, and the mother thought they would be drowned. 

If experience be the only source of knowledge, where did 
these chickens learn to pick up food, or the ducklings that 
the water was their natural element? If you say it is 
instinct, it means nothing—it is simply giving a word, but 
is no explanation. What is this instinct? We have, many 
Instincts in ourselves. For instance, most of you ladies 
play the piano, and remember, when you first learned, 
how carefully you had to put your fingers on the black and 
the white keys, one after the other, but now, after long 
years of practice, you can talk with your friends while 
your fingers play mechanically. It has become instinct. 
So with every work we do ; by practice it becomes instinct, 
it becomes automatic, but so far as we know, all the cases 
which we now regard as automatic are degenerated 
reason. In the language of the Yogi, instinct is involved 
reason. Discrimination becomes involved, and gets to be 
automatic Samskaras. Therefore it is perfectly logical to 
think that all we call instinct in this world is simply involv¬ 
ed reason. As reason cannot come without experience, 
all instinct is, therefore, the result of past experience 
Chickens fear the hawk, and ducklings love the Water ; 
these are both the results of past experience. Then the 
question is whether that experience belongs to a particular 
soul, or to the body simply, whether this experience which 
comes to the duck is the duck s forefathers’ experience, 
or the duck’s own experience. Modern scientific men 
hold that it belongs to the body, but the Yogis hold that it 
is the experience of the mind, transmitted through the 
body. This is called the theory of reincarnation. 

We have seen that all our knowledge, whether we call 
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erception, or reason, or instinct, must come through that 
one channel called experience, and all that wc now cail 
instinct is the result of past experience, degenerated into 
instinct and that instinct regenerates into reason again. So 
on throughout the universe, and upon this has been built 
one of the chief arguments for reincarnation in India. The 
recurring experiences of various fears, in course of time, 
produce this clinging to life. That is why the child is 
instinctively afraid, because the past experience of pain is 
there in it. Even in the most learned men, who know 
that this body will go, and who say “never mind, we have 
had hundreds of bodies, the soul cannot die ' — even in 
them, with all their intellectual convictions, we still find 
this clinging on to life. Why is this clinging to life? We 
have seen that it has become instinctive. In the psychol¬ 
ogical language of the Yogis it has become a Samskara. 

The Samskaras, fine and hidden, are sleeping in the 
Chitta. All this past experience of death, all that which we 
call instinct, is experience become subconscious. It lives in 
the Chitta, and is not inactive, but is working underneath. 
The Chitta-Vrittis, the mind-waves, which are gross ^ 
we can appreciate and feel ; they can be more easily con¬ 
trolled, but what about the finer instincts? How can they 
be controlled? When I am angry my whole mind becomes 
* huge wave of anger. I feel it, see it, handle it. can easily 
manipulate it, can fight with it, but 1 shall not succeed 
perfectly in the fight until 1 can get down below to its 
causes. A man says something very harsh to me, and 1 
begin to feel that 1 am getting heated, and he goes on till 


1 am perfectly angry and forget myself, identify myself 
with anger. When he first began to abuse me, I thought, 

I am going to be angry Anger was one thing and l 
was another, but when I became angry, I was anger. 
These feelings have to be controlled in the germ, the root, 
in their fine forms, before even we have become conscious 
that they are acting on us. With the vast majority of 
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lankind the fine states of these passions are not even 
known—the states in which they emerge from sub-con¬ 
sciousness. When a bubble is rising from the bottom of 
the lake we do not see it, nor even when it is nearly come 
to the surface ; it is only when it bursts and makes a 
ripple that we know it is there. We shall only be success¬ 
ful in grappling with the waves when we can get hold of 
them in their fine causes, and until you can get hold of 
them, and subdue them before they become gross, there 
is no hope of conquering any passion perfectly."vTo 
> • control our passions we have to control them at their 

/Very roots ; then alone shall we be able to burn out their 
V / very seeds. As fried seeds thrown into the ground will 
never come up, so these passions will never arise^^ 


£ii Jo ii 

10. The fine Samskaras are to be conquered 
by resolving them into their causal state. 


Samskaras are the subtle impressions that manifest 
themselves into gross forms later on. How r are these fine 
Samskaras to be controlled ?— By resolving the effect into 
its cause. When the Chitta, which is an effect, is resolved 
into its cause, Asmita or Egoism, then only, the fine 
impressions die along with it. Meditation cannot destroy 
these. 


Tier :»\\ \\ 

By meditation, their (gross) modifications 
are to be rejected. 

/*: Meditation is one of the great means of controlling the 
rising o these waves. By meditation you can make the 
mind subdue these waves, and if you go on practising 
meditation for days, and months, and years, until it has. 
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tfme a habit, until it will come in spite of yourself, 
anger and hatred will be controlled and checked^,' 

12. The ‘ ‘receptacle of works” has its root in 
these pain-bearing obstructions, and their experience 
is in this visible life, or in the unseen life. 


By the ‘"receptacle of works’* is meant the sum total 
of Samskaras. Whatever work we dc, the mind is thrown 
into a wave, and after the work is finished, we think the 
wave is gone. No. It has only become fine, but it is still 
there. When we try to* remember the work, it comes up 
again and becomes a wave. So it was there ; if not, there 
would not have been memory. Thus every action, every 
thought, good or bad, just goes down and becomes fine, 
and is there stored up. Both happy and unhappy thoughts 
are called pain-bearing obstructions, because according to 
the Yogis, they, in the long run, bring pain All happiness 
which comes from the senses will, eventually, bring pain. 
All enjoyment will make us thirst for more, and that brings 
pain as its result. I here is no limit to man’s desires ; he 
goes on desiring, and when he comes to a point where 
desire cannot be fulfilled, the result is pain. Therefore 
the Yogis regard ihe sum total of the impressions, good 
or evil, as pain-bearing obstructions ; they cbstru'ct the 
way to freedom of the Soul 


It is the same with the Samskaras, the fine roots of all 
our works ; they are the causes which will again bring 
effects, either in this life, or in the lives to come. In excep¬ 
tional cases when these Samskaras are very strong, they 
bear fruit quickly ; exceptional acts of wickedness, or of 
goodness, bring their fruits even in this life. The Yogis 
hold that men who are able to acquire a tremendous povre: 
of good Samskaras do not have to die, but, even in this 
hfe, can change their bodies into god-bodies. There are 
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These men change the very material of their bodies ; they 
re-arrange the molecules in such fashion that they have 
no more sickness, and what we call death does not come 
to them. Why should not this be? The physiological 
meaning of food is assimilation of energy from the sun. 
The energy has reached the plant, the plant is eaten by an 
animal, and the animal by man. The science of it is that 
we take so much energy from the sun, and make it part 
of ourselves. 1 hat being the case, why should there be 
only one way of assimilating energy ? The plant s way 
is not the same as ours ; the earth’s process of assimilating 
energy differs from our own. But all assimilate energy in 
some form or other. The Yogis say that they are able to 
assimilate energy by the power of the mind alone, that 
they can draw in as much of it as they desire without 
recourse to the ordinary methods. As a spider makes its 
web out of its own substance, and becomes bound in it, 
and cannot go anywhere except along the lines of that 
web, so we have projected out of our own substance this 
net-work called the nerves, and we cannot work except 
through the channels of those nerves. The Yogi says we 
need not be bound by that. 


Similarly, we can send electricity to any part of the 
world, but we have to send it by means of wires. Nature 
can send a vast mass of electricity without any wires at all. 
Why cannot we do the same? We can send mental 
electricity. What we call mind is very much the same as 
electricity. It is clear that this nerve fluid has some amount 
of electricity, because it is polarised, and it answers all 
electrical directions. We can only send our electricity 
through these nerve channels. Why not send the mental 
electricity without this aid? The Yogis say it is perfectly 
possible and practicable, and that when you can do that 
you will work all over the universe. You will be able 
to work with any body anywhere, without the help of the 
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rvous system. When the soul is acting through these 
channels, we say a man is living, an i when they cease to 
work, a man is said to be dead. But when a man is able 
to act either with or without these channels, birth and 
death will have no meaning for him. All the bodies in 
the universe are made up of Tanmatras, their difference 
lies in the arrangement of the latter. If you are the 
arranger, j'ou can arrange a body in one way or another. 
Who makes up this body but you? Who eats the food? 

If another ate the food for you, you would not live long. 
Who makes the blood out of food? You, certainly. Who 
purifies the blood, and sends it through the veins? You. 
We are the masters of the body, and we live in it. Only 
we have lost the knowledge of how to rejuvenate it. We 
have become automatic, degenerate. We have forgotten 
the process of arranging its molecules. So, what we do 
automatically has to be done knowingly. We are the 
masters and we have to regulate that arrangement ; and 
as soon as we can do that, we shall be able to rejuvenate 
just as we like, and then we shall have neither birth nor 
disease nor death. 

clfsWRt STTc^flftTT: II \\\ 

The root being there, the fruition comes 
(in the form of) species, life, and experience of 
pleasure and pain. 

1 he roots, the causes, the Samskaras being there, they 
manifest and form the effects. The cause dying down 
becomes the effect ; the effect getting subtler becomes the 
cause of the next effect. A tree bears a seed, which be¬ 
comes the cause of another tree, and so on. All our works 
now are the effects of past Samskaras ; again, these works 
becoming Samskaras will be the causes of future action-, 
and thus we go on. So this aphorism says that the cause 
being there, the fruit must come, in the form of species of 
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gs: one will be a man, another an angel, another an 
animal, another a demon. Then there are different effects 
of Karma in life. One man lives fifty years, another a 
hundred, another dies in two years, and never attains 
maturity ; all these differences in life are regulated by past 
Karma. One man is born, as it were, for pleasure ; if he 
buries himself in a forest, pleasure will follow him there. 
Another man, wherever he goes, is followed by pain ; 
everything becomes painful for him. It is the result of 
their own past. According to the philosophy of the Yogis, 
all virtuous actions bring pleasure, and all vicious actions 
bring pain. Any man who does wicked deeds is sure to 
reap their fruit in the form of pain. 
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14. They bear fruit as pleasure or pain, caused 
by virtue or vice. 

15. To the discriminating, all is, as it were 
painful on account of everything bringing pain 
either as consequence, or as anticipation of loss of 
happiness or as fresh craving arising from impres¬ 
sions of happiness, and also as counter-action of 
qualities. 

The \ ogis say that the man who has discriminating 
powers, the man of good sense, sees through all that are 
called pleasure and pain, and knows that they come to all, 
and that one follows and melts into the other ; he sees 
that men follow an igru^i jatuus all their lives, and never 
succeed in fulfilling their desires. The great king Yudhish- 
thira once said that the most wonderful thing in life is 
that every moment we see people dying around us, and 
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e think we shall never die. Surrounded by fools on 
every side, we think we are the only exceptions, the only 
learned men. Surrounded by all sorts of experiences of 
fickleness, we think our love is the only lasting love. How 
can that be? Even love is selfish, and the Yogi says that 
in the end we shall find that even the love of husbands 
and wives, and children and friends, slowly decays. Deca¬ 
dence seizes everything in this life. It is only when every¬ 
thing, even love, fails, that, with a flash, man finds out 
how vain, how dream-like is this world. Then he catches 
a glimpse of v'airagya (renunciation), catches a glimpse 
of the Beyond. It is only by giving up this world that the 
other comes ; never through holding on to this one. Never 
yet was there a great soul who had not to reject sense- 
pleasures and enjoyments to acquire his greatness. The 
cause of misery is the clash between the different forces 
of nature, one dragging one way, and another dragging 
another, rendering permanent happiness impossible. 


3w0wuraH.11 ii 

?6. The misery which is not yet come is to be 
avoided. 

Some Karma we have worked out already, some we 
are working out now in the present, and some is waiting 
to bear fruit in the future. The first kind is past and 
gone. 1 he second we will have to work out, and it is 
ohIJ 7 diat which is waiting to bear fruit in the future that 
we can conquer and control, towards which end all our 
forces should be directed. This is what Patanjali means 
when he says that Samskaras are to be controlled by 
resolving them into their causal state. (II. 10). 

|| Sts || 

17. I he cause of that which is to be avoided 
is the junction of the seer and the seen. 
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Who is the seer? The Self of man, the Purusha. 
What is the seen? “The whole of nature beginning with 
the mine], down to gross matter. All pleasure and pain 
arise from the junction between this Purusha and the 
mind. The Purusha, you must remember, according to 
this philosophy, is pure ; when joined to nature, it 
appears to feel pleasure or pain by reflection. 


3RTO.MU It 


] 8. The experienced is composed of elements 
and organs, is of the nature of illumination, action,, 
and inertia, and is for the purpose of experience and 
release (of the experiencer). 


The experienced, that is nature, is composed of 
elements and organs—the elements, gross and fine, which 
compose the whole of nature, and the organs of the 
senses, mind, etc.,— and is of the nature of illumination 
(Sattva), action (Rajas), and inertia (Tamas). What is the 
purpose of the whole of nature? That the Purusha may 
gain experience. The Purusha has, as it were, forgotten 
its mighty, godly nature. There is a story that the king of 
the gods, Indra, once became a pig, wallowing in mire ; 
he had a she-pig, and a lot of baby pigs, and was verjr 
happy, fhen some gods saw his plight, and came to 
him, and told him, “ You are the king of the gods, you 
have all the gods under your command. Why are you 
here?” But Indra said, ‘‘Never mind ; I am all right 
here ; I do not care for heaven, while 1 have this sow* 
and these little pigs.” 1 lie poor gods were at their wit’s 
end. After a time they decided to slay all the pigs one 
after another. When all were dead, Indra began to weep 
and mourn. Then the gods ripped his pig-body open 
and he came out of it, and began to laugh when he 
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alised what a hideous dream he had had—he, the king 
of the gods, to have become a pig, and to think that that 
pig-life was the only life! Not only so, but to have 
wanted the whole universe to come into the pig-life l 
The Purusha, when it identifies itself with nature, forgets 
that it is pure and infinite. The Purusha does not love, 
it is love itself. It does not exist, it is existence itself. 
The soul does not know, it is knowledge itself. It is a 
mistake to say the soul loves, exists or knows. Love. * 

I existence and knowledge are not the qualities of the ' * 
Purusha, ffi jjft its_esseiic.e. When they get reflected upon 
something, you may call them the qualities of that some¬ 
thing. They are not the qualities but the essence of the 
Purusha, the great Atman, the Infinite Being, without 
birth or death, established in its own glory. It appears 
to have become so degenerate that if you approach to 
tell it, You are not a pig,” it begins to squeal and bite. 

Thus is it with us all in this Maya, this dream world, 
where it is all misery, weeping and crying, where a few 
golden balls are rolled, and the world scrambles after 
them. You were never bound by laws, Nature never had 
a bond for you. That is what the Yogi tells you. Have 
patience to learn it. And the Yogi shows Low, by junction 
with nature, and identifying itself with the mind and the 
world, the Purusha thinks itself miserable Then the Yogi 
goes on to show you that the way out is through expe¬ 
rience. You have to get all this experience, but finish it 
quickly. We have placed ourselves in this net, and will 
have to get out. 'We have got ourselves caught in the 
trap, and we will have to work out our freedom. So get 
this experience of husbands and wives, and friends, and 
little loves ; you will get through them safely if you never 
forget what you really are. Never forget this is only a 
momentary state, and that we have to pass through it. 
Experience is the one great teacher— experience of 
pleasure and pain— but know it is only experience, lb 
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, step by step, to that state where all things become 
small, and the Purusna so great that the whole universe 
seems as a drop in the ocean and falls off by its own 
nothingness. We have to go through different experi¬ 
ences, but let us never forget the ideal. 

pwftt II ^ II 

19. The states of the qualities are the defined, 
the undefined, the indicated only, and the signless. 

The system of Yoga is built entirely on the philosophy 
of the Sankhyas, as I told you before, and here again I 
shall remind you of the cosmology of the Sankhya philos- 
ophy. According to the Sankhyas, nature is both the 
material and the efficient cause of the universe, In nature 
there arc three sorts of materials, the Sattva, the Rajas 
and the Tamas. ! he Tamas material is all that is dark, 
all that is ignorant and heavy. The Rajas is activity. 
The Sattva is calmness, light. Nature, before creation, is 
called by the Avyakta, undefined, or indiscrete ; that 
is, in which there is no distinction of form or name, a 
state in which these three materials are held in perfect 
balance. Then the balance is disturbed, the three 
materials begin to mingle in various fashions, and the 
result is the universe. In every man, also, these three 
materials exist. When the Sattva material prevails, 
knowledge comes, when Rajas, activity, and when 
Tamas, darkness, lassitude, idleness and ignorance. 
According to the Sankhya theory, the highest manifesta¬ 
tion of nature, consisting of the three materials, is what 
they call Mahat, or intelligence, universal intelligence, 
of which each human intellect is a part. In the Sankhya 
psychology there is a sharp distinction between Manas, 
the rnind function, and the function of the Buddhi, 
intellect. The mind function is simply to collect and 
carry impressions and present them to the Buddhi, the 
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Mahat, which determines upon it. Out of 
Mahat comes egoism, out of which again come the fine 
materials. 1 he fine materials combine and become the 
gross materials outside—the external universe. The claim 
of the Sankhya philosophy is that beginning with the 
intellect down to a block of stone, afi is the product of 
one substance, different only as finer to grosser states of 
existence. The finer is the cause, and the grosser is the 
effect. According to the Sankhya philosophy, beyond 
the whole of nature is the Purusha, which is not material 
at all. Purusha is not at all similar to anything else, 
cither Buddhi, or mind, or the I anmatras, or the gross 
materials. It is not akin to any one of these, it is entirely 
separate, entirely different in its nature, and from this 


they argue that the Purusha must be immortal, because 

it is not the result of combination. That which is not the 
result of combination cannot die. The Purushas or souls 


are infinite in number. 

Now we shall understand the aphorism, that the states 
of the qualities are defined, undefined, indicated only, and 
signless. By the “defined*’ are meant the gross elements, 
which we can sense. By the “undefined are meant the 
very fine materials, the Tanmatras, which cannot be sensed 
by ordinary men. If you practise Yoga, however, says 
Patanjali, after a while your perceptions will become so 
fine that you will actually see the Tanmatras. For instance 
you have heard how every man has a certain light about 
him ; every living being emits a certain light, and this, he 
says, can be seen by the Yogi. We do not all see it, but 
we all throw out these Tcinmatras, just as a flower con¬ 
tinuously sends out fine particles which enable us to smell 
it. Every day of our lives we throw out a mass of good or 
evil, and everywhere we go the atmosphere is full of these 
materials. That is how there came to the human mind, 
unconsciously, the idea of building temples and churches. 
Why should man build churches in which to worship God > 
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hy not worship Him anywhere? Even if he did not 
know the reason, mail found that that place where people 
worshipped God became full of good Tanmatras. Every 
day people go there, and the more they go the holier they 
get, and the holier that place becomes. If any man who 
has net much Sattva in him goes there the place will 
influence him, and arouse his Sattva quality. Here, there¬ 
fore, is the significance of all temples and holy places, but 
you must remember that their Jrp^ ness^epeiid s on-holy 
people congregating there . The difficulty with man is that 
he forgets the original meaning, and puts the cart before 
the horse, it was men who made these places holy, and 
then the effect became the cause and made men holy. If 
the wicked only were to go there it would become as bad 
as any other place. It is not the building, but the people 
that make a church, and that is what we always forget. 
That is why sages and holy persons, who have much of 
this Sattva quality, can send it out and exert a tremendous 
influence day and night on their surroundings. A man 
may become so pure that his purity will become tangible. 
Whosoever comes in contact with him becomes pure. 

Next ‘the indicated only” means the Buddhi, the 
intellect. ‘The indicated only” is the first manifestation 
of nature ; from it all other manifestations proceed. The 
last is the signless.’ There seems to be a great difference 
between modern science and religions at this point. Every 
religion has the idea that the universe comes out of in¬ 
telligence. The theory of God, taking it in its psycho¬ 
logical significance, apart from all ideas of personality, is, 
that intelligence is first in the order of creation, and that 
out of intelligence comes what we call gross matter. 
Modern philosophers say that intelligence is the last to 
come. i hey say that unintelligent things slowly evolve 
into animals, and from animals into men. they claim that 
instead of everything coming out of intelligence, intelli¬ 
gence itself is the last to come. Both the religious and the 
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ientific statement, though seeming directly opposed to 
each other are true. Take an infinite series. A—B—A—B 
—A—B, etc. The question is—which is first, A or B? If 
you take the series as A—B, you will say that A is first, 
but if you take it as B—A, you will say that B is first. It 
depends upon the way we look at it. Intelligence under¬ 
goes modification and becomes the gross matter, this again 
merges into intelligence, and thus the process goes on. 
The Sankhyas, and other religionists, put intelligence first, 
and the series becomes intelligence, then matter. The 
scientific man puts his finger on matter, and says matter, 
then intelligence. They both indicate the same chain. 
Indian philosophy, however, goes beyond both intelligence 
and matter, and finds a Purusha, or Self, which is bevond 
intelligence, of which intelligence is but the borrowed light. 


20. The seer is intelligence only, and though 
pure, sees through the colouring of the intellect. 

1 his is, again, Sankhya philosophy. We have seen 
from the same philosophy that from the lowest form up 
to intelligence all is nature ; beyond nature are Purushas 
(souls), which have no qualities. Then how does the soul 
appear to be happy or unhappy? By reflection. If a red 
flower is put near a piece of pure crystal, the crystal 
appears to be red, similarly the appearances of happiness 
or unhappiness of the soul are but reflections. The soul 
itself has no colouring. The soul is separate from nature 
Nature is one thing, soul another, eternally separate. The 
sankhyas say that intelligence is a compound, that it grows 
and wanes, that it changes, just as the body changes, and 
that its nature is nearly the same as that of the body. As a 
finger-nail is to the body, so is body to intelligenpe. Tbe 
nail is a part of the body, but it can be pared off hundreds 
of times, and the body will still last. Similarly, the inteh 
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lasts aeons, while this body can be pared off, 
thrown off. Yet intelligence cannot be immortal, because 
it changes—growing and waning. Anything that changes 
cannot be immortal. Certainly intelligence is manufac¬ 
tured, and that very fact shows us that there must be 
something beyond that. It cannot be free, everything 
connected with matter ; s in nature, and, therefore, bound 
for ever. Who is free ? The free must certainly be beyond 
cause and effect, if you say that the idea or freedom is 
a delusion, 1 shall say that the idea of bondage is also a 
delusion. Two facts come into our consciousness, and 
stand or fall with each other. These are our notions of 
bondage and freedom. If we want to go through a wall, 
and our head bumps against that wall, we see we are 
limited by that wall. At the same time we find a will¬ 
power, and think we can direct our will everywhere. At 
every step these contradictory ideas come to us. We have 
to believe that we are free, yet at every moment we find 
we are not free. If one idea is a delusion, the other is 
also a delusion, and if one is true, the other also is true, 
because both stand upon the same basis—consciousness. 
The Yogi says, both are true ; that we are bound so far as 
intelligence goes, that we are free so far as the soul is 
concerned. It is the real nature of man, the soul, the 
Purusha, which is beyond all law of causation. Its free¬ 
dom is percolating through iayers of matter in various 
forms, intelligence, mind, etc. It is its light which is 
shining through all. Intelligence has no light of its own. 
b ach organ has a particular centre in the brain ; it is not 
that all the organs have one centre ; each organ is separate. 
Why do all perceptions harmonise? Where do they get 
their unity? if it were in the brain, it would be necessary 
for all the organs, the eyes, the nose, the ears, etc., to have 
one centre only, while we know for certain that there are 
different centres for each But a man can see and hear at 
the same time, so a unity must be there at the back of in 
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^^teH^gence. Intelligence is connected with the brain, but be¬ 
hind intelligence even stands the Purusha, the unit, where 
all different sensations and perceptions join and become 
one. The soul itself is the centre where all the different per¬ 
ceptions converge and become unified. 1 hat soul is free, 
and it is its freedom that tells you every moment that you 
are free. But you mistake, and mingle that freedom every 
moment with intelligence and mind. You try to attribute 
that freedom to the intelligence, and immediately find that 
intelligence is not free ; you attribute that freedom to the 
body, and immediately nature tells you that you are again 
mistaken. That is why there is this mingled sense of 
freedom and bondage at the same time. The Yogi 
analyses both what is free and what is bound, and his 
ignorance vanishes. He finds that the Purusha is free, is 
the essence of that knowledge which, coming through the 
Buddhi, becomes intelligence, and, as such, is bound. 


II ^ II 

21. The nature of the experienced is for him. 

Nature has no light of its own. As long as the Purusha 
is present in it, it appears as light. But the light is bor¬ 
rowed ; just as the moons light is reflected. According to 
the Yogis, all the manifestations of nature are caused by 
nature itself, but nature has no purpose in view, except to 
free the Purusha. 

II RR II 

22. Though destroyed for him whose goal has 
been gained, yet it is not destroyed, being common 
to others. 

The whole activity of nature is to make the soul 
know that it is entirely separate from nature. When the 
soul knows this, nature has no more attractions for it. But 
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4 - ;- - whole of nature vanishes only for that man who has 

become free. There will always remain an infinite number 
of others, for whom nature will go on working. 

23. Junction is the cause of the realisation of 


the nature of both the powers, the experienced and 
its Lord. 


According to this aphorism, both the powers of Soul 
and nature become manifest when they are in conjunction. 
Then all manifestations are thrown out. Ignorance is the 
cause of this conjunction. We see every day that the 
cause of our pain or pleasure is always our joining our¬ 
selves with the body. If I were perfectly certain that I am 
not this body, 1 should take no notice of heat and cold, or 
anything of the kind. This body is a combination. It is 
only a fiction to say that I have one body, you another, 
and the sun another. The whole universe is one ocean 
of matter, and you are the name of a little particle, and 
I of another, and the sun of another. We know that this 
matter is continuously changing. What is forming the sun 
•one day, the next day may form the matter of our bodies. 

tgdsRTf II R# II 
24. Ignorance is its cause. 

Ihrough ignorance we have Joined ourselves with a 
particular body, and thus opened ourselves to misery. This 
idea of body is a simple superstition. It 's superstition 
that makes us happy or unhappy. It is superstition caused 
by ignorance that makes us feel heat and cold, pain and 
pleasure. It is our business to rise above this superstition, 
and the Yogi shows us how we can do this. It has been 
demonstrated that, under certa'n mental conditions, a man 
may be burned, yet he will feel no pain. The difficulty 
is that this sudden upheaval of the mind comes like a 
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wind one minute, and goes away the next. If, 
fwever, we gain, it through Yoga, we shall permanently 
attain to the separation of Self from the body. 


SL 


25. There being absence of that (ignorance) 
there is absence of junction, which is the thing-to- 
be-avoided ; that is the independence of the seer. 

According to Yoga philosophy, it is through ignorance 
that the soul has been joined with nature. The aim is to 
get rid of nature’s control over us. 1 hat is the goal of all 
religions. Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to 
manifest this Divinity within, by controlling nature, ex¬ 
ternal and internal. Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic, control, or philosophy—by one or more or all of 
these—and be free. This is the whole of religion. Doc¬ 
trines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, or 
forms, are but secondary details. The Yogi tries to reach 
this goal through psychi c control. Until we can free 
ourselves from nature we are slaves ; as she dictates so 
we must go. The Yogi claims that he who controls mind 
controls matter also. The internal nature is much higher 
than the external and much more difficult to grapple with, 
much more difficult to control. Therefore he who has 
conquered the internal nature controls the whole universe ; 
it becomes his servant. Raja-Yoga propounds the methods 
of gaining this control, horces higher than we know in 
physical nature will have to be subdued. This body is just 
the external crust of the mind. They are not two different 
things ; they are just as the oyster and its shell. They 
are but two aspects of one thing ; the internal substance 
of the oyster takes up matter from outside, and manu¬ 
factures the shell. In the same way the interna^ fine forces 
which are called mind take up gross matter front 1 outside 
and from that manufacture this external shell, the body. 
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then, we have control of the internal, it is very easy to 
have control of the external. Then again, these forces are 
not different. It is not that some forces are physical, and 
some mental ; the physical forces are but the gross mani¬ 
festations of the fine forces, just as the physical world is 
but the gross manifestation of the fine world. 


SKtqw II '<* II 

26. The means of destruction of ignorance is 
unbroken practice of discrimination. 

This is the real goal of practice—discrimination be¬ 
tween the real and the unreal, knowing that the Purusha 
is not nature, that it is neither matter nor mind, and that 
because it is not nature, it cannot possibly change. It is 
only nature which changes, combining, dissolving, and re¬ 
combining, continually. When through constant practice 
we begin to discriminate, ignorance will vanish, and the 
Purusha will begin to shine in its real nature, omniscient, 
omnipotent, omnipresent. 


ereq rtfrr n R<9 n 

27. His knowledge is of the sevenfold highest 
ground. 

When this knowledge comes, it will come, as it were, 
in seven grades, one after the other, and when one of these 
begins we know that we are getting knowledge. The first 
to appear will be that we have known what is to be known. 
1 he mind will cease to be dissatisfied. While we are 
aware of thirsting after knowledge we begin to seek here 
aT? '■* *-kere, wherever we think we can get some truth, and 
failing to find it we become dissatisfied and seek in a fresh 
uirection. All search is vain, until we begin to perceive 
tnat knowledge is within ourselves, that no one can help 
us, that we must help ourselves. When we begin to 
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tise the power of discrimination, the first sign that we 
are getting near truth will be that that dissatisfied state will 
vanish. We shall feel quite sure that we have found the 
truth, and that it cannot be anything else but the truth. 

1 hen we may know that the sun is rising, that the morning 
is breaking for us, and, taking courage, we must persevere 
until the goal is reached. The second grade will be the 
absence of all pains. It will be impossible for anything 
in the universe, external or internal, to give us pain. The 
third will be the attainment of full knowledge. Omni¬ 
science will be ours. The fourth will be the attainment of 
the end of all duty through discrimination. Next will come 
what is called freedom of the Chitta. We shall realise that 
all difficulties, and struggles, all vacillations of the mind, 
nave fallen down, just as a stone rolls from the mountain 
top into the valley and never comes up again. The next 
will be that the Chitta itself will realise that it melts away 
into its causes whenever we so desire. Lastly we shall 
find that we are established in our Self, that we have been 
alone throughout the universe, neither body nor mind was 
ever related, much less joined, to us. They were working 
their own way, and we, through ignorance, joined our¬ 
selves to them. But we have been alone, omnipotent, 
omnipresent, ever blessed ; our own Self was so pure and 
perfect that we required none else. Wc required none else 
to make us happy, for we are happiness itself. We shall 
find that this knowledge does not depend on anything 
else ; throughout the universe there can be nothing that 
will not become effulgent before our knowledge. This will 
be the last state, and the Yogi will become peaceful and 
calm, never to feel any more pain, never to be again 
deluded, never to be touched by misery. He will know 
he is ever blessed, ever perfect, almighty. 




By the practice of the different parts of 
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Yoga the impurities being destroyed, knowledge 
becomes effulgent up to discrimination. 

Now comes the practical knowledge. What we have 
just been speaking about is much higher. It is away above 
our heads, but it is the ideal. It is first necessary to obtain 
physical and mental control. Then the realisation will 
become steady in that ideal. The ideal being known, what 
remains is co practise the method of reaching it f 
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29. Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, 
PratyAhara, Dharana, Dhyana, and Samadhi, are 
the eight limbs of Yoga. 

Non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, 
continence and non-receiving, are called Yama, 


A man who wants to be a perfect Yogi must give up 
the sex idea. 1 he soul has no sex ; why should it degrade 
itself with sex ideas? Later on we shall understand better 
why these ideas must be given up. The mind of the man 
who receives gifts is acted on by the mind of the giver, so 
the receiver is likely to become degenerated. Receiving 
gifts is prone to destroy the independence of the mind, 
and make us slavish. Therefore, receive no gifts. 

mmsri H \\ n 

k i. These, unbroken by time, place, purpose 
iste-rules, are (universal) great vows. 
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° ^iTese practices, non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, 
chastity, and non-receiving, are to be practised by every 
man, woman and child ; by every soul, irrespective of 
nation, country or position. 


fsiROTT: || | j 

^32. Internal and external purification, content¬ 
ment, mortification, study, and worship of God, are 
the Niyamas, 

External purification is keeping the body pure ; a dirty 
man will never be a Yogi. There must be internal puri¬ 
fication also. I hat is obtained by the virtues named in 
1.33. Of course, internal purity is of greater value than 
external, but both are necessary, and external purity, 
without internal, is of no good. 


fe&TR?* ^ II 

I o obstruct thoughts which are inimical 
to Yoga, contrary thoughts should be brought. 

That is the way to practise the virtues that have been 
stated. For instance, when a big wave of anger has come 
into the mind, how are we to control that ? Just by raising 
an opposing wave. Think of love. Sometimes a mother 
is very angry with her husband, and while, in that state, 
the baby comes in, and she kisses the baby ; the old wave 
dies out and a new wave arises, love for the child. That 
suppresses the other one. hove is opposite to anger. 
Similarly, when the i lea of stealing comes, non-stealing 
should be thought of ; when the idea of receiving gifts 
comes, rej 2 lace.il.by a contrary thought. 

I'Nt ^nwrrfwn^r scnfnflmn&r sfo 

srisRp 11 11 
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■ : \V 04 . The obstructions to Yoga are killing, false¬ 
hood, etc., whether committed, caused, or approved ; 
either through avarice, or anger, or ignorance ; 
whether slight, middling, or great ; and they result 
in infinite ignorance and misery. 1 his is (the 
method of) thinking the contrary. 

If I tell a lie, or cause another to tell one, or approve 
of another doing so, it is equally sinful. If it is a very mild 
lie, still it is a lie. Every vicious thought will rebound, 
by every thought of hatred which you may have thought, in a 
' cave, even, is stored up, and will one day come back to 
you with tremendous power in the form of some misery 
here. If you project hatred and jealousy, they will rebound 
on you with compound interest. No power can avert 
them ; when once you have put them in motion you will 
have to bear them. Remembering this will prevent you 
from doing wicked things. 

* h&nn: 11 y* w 

^ 35 . Non-killing being established, in his 
presence all enmities cease (in others). 

i: a man gets the ideal of non-injuring others, before 
him even animals which are by their nature ferocious 
will become peaceful. The tiger and the lamb will play 
together before that Yogi. When, you have come to that 
state, then alone you will understand that you have become 
firmly established in non-injuring. 

ti 3^ 11 

^6. By the establishment of truthfulness the 
1 Yogi gets the power of attaining for himself and 
others the fruits of work without the works. 

When this power of truth will be established with you, 
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en even in dream you will never tell an untruth. You 
will be true in thought, word and aeed. Whatever you 
say will be truth. You may s,ay to a man, “Be blessed,” 
and that man will be blessed. If a man is diseased, and 
you say to him, “Be thou cured,’* he will be cured 
immediately. 

srsftastftgrci 11 n 

fc By the establishment of non-stealing all 
jmes to the Yogi. 

The more you fly from nature the more she follows 
you, and if you do not care for her at all she becomes 
your slave. 


^ sfaraw: ii \<z i! 

7 33. By the establishment of continence energy 
Is gained. 

1 he chaste brain has tremendous energy and gigantic 
will power. Without chastity there can be no spiritual 
strength. Continence gives wonderful control over man¬ 
kind. The spiritual leaders of men have been very con¬ 
tinent, and this is what gave them power. Therefore the 
Yogi must be continent. 

arannRmENta: II 3* ll 

39. When he is fixed in non-receiving,' he gets 
the memory of past life. 

When a man does not receive presents, he does not 
become beholden to others, but remains independent and 
free. His mind becomes pure. With every gift, he is 
likely to receive the evils of the giver. If he does nor 
receive, the mind is purified, and the first power it gets is 
memory of past life. Then alone the Yogi becomes per¬ 
fectly fixed in his ideal. He sees that he has been coming 
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and going many times, so he becomes determined that 
this time he will be tree, that he will no more come and 
go, and be the slave of Nature. 

II «o I! 

40. Internal and external cleanliness being 
established, arises disgust for one’s own body, and 
non-intercourse with others. 

When there is real purification of the body, external 
and internal, there arises neglect of the body, and tfie idea 
of keeping it nice vanishes. A face which others call most 
beautiful will appear to the Yogi as merely animal, if there 
is not intelligence behind it. What the world calls a very 
common face he regards as heavenly, if the spirit shines 
behind it. This thirst after body is the great bane of 
human life. So the first sign of the establishment of purity 
is that you do not care to think you are a body. It is only 
when purity comes that we get rid of the body idea. 

^ 11 || 

l ‘ 41. There also arises purifications of the Sattva 
cheerfulness of the mind, concentration, conquest of 
the organs, and fitness for the realisation of the Self. 

by the practice of cleanliness the Sattva material pre¬ 
vails, and the mind becomes concentrated and cheerful. 
The first sign that you are becoming religious is that you 
are becoming cheerful. When a man is gloomy that may be 
dyspepsia, but it is not religion. A pleasurable feeling is 
the nature of the Sattva. Everything is pleasurable to the 
Sattvika man, and when this comes, know that you are 
progressing in \ oga. All pain is caused by- Tamas, so you 
must get rid of that ; moroseness is one of the results of 
Tanias. 1 he strong, the well-knit, the young, the healthy, 
t«'u daring alone are fit to be Yogis. To the Yogi every- 
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ing is bliss, every human face that he sees brings cheer¬ 
fulness to him. 1 hat is the sign of a virtuous man. Misery 
is caused b}' sin, and by no other cause. What business 
have you with clouded faces? It is terrible. If you have- 
a clouded face do not go out that day, shut yourself up in 
your room. What right have you to carry this disease out 
into the world? When your mind has become controlled 
you have control over the whole body ; instead of being a 
slave to this machine, the machine is your slave. Instead 
of this machine being able to drag the soul down it 
becomes its greatest helpmate. 

II '<R II 

F rom contentment comes superlative 

happiness 

\A. Th e result of mortification is bringing 
powers to the organs and the body, by destroying, 
the impurity. 

The results of mortification are seen immediately, 
sometimes by heightened powers of vision* heaving things 
at a distance, and so on. 

II yy H 

44. By the repetition of the Mantra comes the 
realisation of the intended deity. 

'1 he higher the beings that you want to get the harder 
is the practice. 

By sacrificing all to Iswara comes Samadhi. 
By resignation to the Lord, Samadhi becomes perfect. 
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/(). Posture is that which is firm and pleasant. 

ow comes Asana, posture. Until you can get a firm 
seat you cannot practise the breathing and other exercises. 
Firmness of seat means that you do not feel the body at all. 
In the ordinary way, you will find that as soon as you sit 
for a few minutes all sorts of disturbances come into the 
body ; but when you have got beyond the idea of a con¬ 
crete body, you will lose all sense of the body. You will 
feel neither pleasure nor pain. And when you take your 
body up again, it will feel so rested. It is the only perfect 
rest that you can give to the body. When you have suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering the body and keeping it firm, your 
practice will remain firm, but while you are disturbed by 
the body, your nerves become disturbed, and you cannot 
concentrate the mind. 

. II y® II 

. 0 . By lessening the natural tendency (for rest¬ 
lessness) and meditating on the unlimited (posture 
becomes firm and pleasant). 

We can make the seat firm by thinking of the infinite. 
*. s /e cannot think of the Absolute Infinite, but we can think 
of the infinite sky. 

aat || yd || 

\48. Seat being conquered, the dualities do not 
obstruct. 

1 he dualities, good and bad, heat and cold, and all 
the pairs of opposites, will not then disturb you. 

jntjrram: ir<ie. n 

49. Controlling the motion of the exhalation 
and the inhalation follows after this. 

When posture has been conquered, then the motion 
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Prana is to be broken and controlled. Thus we 
come to Pranayama, the controlling of the vital forces of 
the body. Prana is not breath, though it is usually so 
translated. It is the sum total of the cosmic energy. It is 
the energy that is in each body, and its most apparent 
manifestation is the motion of the lungs. This motion is 
caused by Prana drawing in the breath, and it is what we 
seek to control in Pranayama. We begin by controlling; 
the breath, as the easiest way of getting control of the 
Prana. 


*<SL 
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50. Its modifications are either external or 
internal, or motionless, regulated by place, time and 
number, either long or short. 

1 he three sorts of motion of Pranayama are, one by 
which we draw the breath in, another by which we throw 
it out, and the third action is when the breath is held in 
the lungs, or stopped from entering the lungs. These,, 
again, are varied by place and time. By place is meant 
that the Prana is held to some particular part of the body. 
By time is meant how long the Prana should be confined 
to a certain place, and so we are told how many seconds to 
keep one motion, and how many seconds to keep another. 
The result of this Pranayama is Udghata, awakening the 
Kundalini. 

: ii m h 

51. The fourth is restraining the Prana by 
reflecting on external or internal object. 

This is the fourth sort of Pranayama, in vyhicfi the 
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mbhaka is brought about by long practice attended with 
ienection, which is absent in the other three. 

clef: || W II 

52. From that, the covering to the light of the 
Chitta/is attenuated. 

Vihe Chitta has, by its own nature, all knowledge. It 
is made of Sattva particles, but is covered by Rajas and 
Tamas particles, and by Pranayama this covering is re¬ 
moved. 

ST TITO: || ^ || 

53. The mind becomes fit for Dharana. 

After this covering has been removed we are able to 
concentrate the mind. 


nc^IgR: || II 

54. 7 he drawing in of the organs is by their 

giving up their own objects and taking the form of 
the mind-stuff, as it were. 

The organs are separate states of the mind-stuff. 1 
see a book ; the form is not in the book, it is in the mind. 
Something is outside which calls that form up. The real 
form is in the Chitta. The organs identify themselves with, 
and take the forms of, whatever comes to them. If you 
can restrain the mind-stuff from taking these forms, the 
mind will remain calm. This is called Pratyahara. 

del: TOTT en?q'df^|tiiirr || ^ || 

55. I hence arises supreme control of the 
organs. • 

When the Yogi has succeeded in preventing the 
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from taking the forms of external objects, and in 
aking them remain one with the irind-stuff, then comes 
perfect control of the organs. When the organs are per¬ 
fectly under control, every muscle and nerve will be under 
control, because the organs are the centres of all the 
sensations, and of all actions. These organs are divided 
into organs of work and organs of sensation. When the 




organs are controlled, t|ie Yogi can control all feeling and 
doing ; the whole of the body comes under his control. 

1 hen alone one begins to feel joy in being born ; then 
one can truthfully say, “Blessed am 1 that 1 was born.” 
When that control of the organs is obtained, we feel how 
wonderful this body really i 3 . 


CHAPTER III 




POWERS 

We have now come to the chapter in which the V oga 
powers are described. 


_ WOTT II K II 

\ 1 

vW . Dharana is holding the mind on to some 
particular object. 

Dharana (concentration) is when the mind holds on 
to some object, either in the body, or outside the body, 
and keeps itself in that state. 

stsjiNktrctt r 11 

An unbroken 'How of knowledge in that 
object is Dhyana. 

The mind tries to think of one object, to hold itself to 
one particular spot, as the top of the head, the heart, etc., 
and if the mind succeeds in receiving the sensations only 
through that part of the body, and through no other part, 
that would be Dharana, and when the mind succeeds in 
keeping itself in that state for some time it is called 
Dhyana (meditation). 


wnfa: iu li 

\ 3 . When that, giving up all forms, reflects 
only V»e meaning, it is Samadhi. 

That comes when in meditation the form or the ex¬ 
ternal part is given up. Suppose I were meditating on 
a book, and that 1 have gradually succeeded in concentrat¬ 
ing the mind on it, and perceiving only the internal 
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~ Nations, the meaning, unexpressed in any form—that 
state of Dhyana is called Samadhi. 


sfcra: n « ii 

k 4. (These) three (when practised) in regard to 
one object is Samyama. 


When a man can direct his mind to any particular 
object and fix it there, and then keep it there for a long 
time, separating the object from the internal part, this is 
Samyama ; or Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi, one follow¬ 
ing the other, and making one. The form of the thing has 
vanished, and only its meaning remains in the mind. 

ii u ii 

K/ conc 5 uest that comes light of 

knowledge. 

When one has succeeded in making this Samyama, all 
powers come under his control. This is the great instru¬ 
ment of the Yogi. The objects of knowledge are infinite, 
and they are divided into the gross, grosser, grossest, and 
the fine, finer, finest, and so on. This Samyama should be 
first applied to gross things, and when you begin to get 
knowledge of this gross, slowly, by stages, it should be 
brought to finer things. 

cf^q- fqform: || \ \\ 

f** 

6. That should be employed in stages. 

This is a note of warning not to attempt to go too 

fast. 


n $ n 

7. These three are more internal than those 
that precede. 

1—19 
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Before these we had the Pratyahara, the Pranayama, 
the Asana, the Yama and Niyama ; they are external parts 
of the thr^e—Dharana, Dhyana, and Samadhi. When a 
man has attained to them he may attain to omniscience 
and omnipotence, but that would not be salvation. These 
three would not make the mind Nirvikalpa, changeless, 
but would leave the seeds for getting bodies again. Only 
when the seeds are as the Yogi says, “fried, do they lose 
the possibility of producing further plants. These powers 
.cannot fry the seed. 


it ^ ii 

8. But even they are external to the seedless 
(Samadhi). 


Compared with that seedless Samadhi, therefore, even 
these are external. We have not yet reached the real 
Samadhi, the highest, but to a lower stage, in which this 
universe still exists as we see it, and in which are all these 


powers. 

Rrer req t £m'3-qf7tJTTO: II * I! 


V. By the suppression of the disturbed impres¬ 
sions of the mind, and by the rise of impressions 
of control, the mind, which persists in that moment 
of control, is said to attain the controlling modi¬ 
fications. 

That is to say, in this first state of Samadhi the modi¬ 
fications of the mind have been controlled, but not per¬ 
fectly, because if they were, there Would be no modifica¬ 
tions. If there is a modification which impels the mind 
to rush out through the senses, and the Yogi tries to con¬ 
trol it, that very control itself will be a modification. One 
wave will be checked by another wave, so it will not be 
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Samadhi in which all the waves subside, as control 
itself will be a wave. Yet this lower Samadhi is very 
much nearer to the higher Samadhi than when the mind 
comes bubbling out. 

WnR^TlftaT ^FJTCT^Ii U 
10. Its flow becomes steady by habit. 

rise flow of this continuous control of the mind be¬ 
comes steady when practised day after day, and the mind 
obtains the faculty of constant concentration. 






V qfoiTw ii U H 

I aking in all sorts of objects, and concen¬ 
trating upon one object, these two powers being 
destroyed and manifested respectively, the Chitta 
gets the modification called Samadhi. 

The mind takes up various objects, runs into all sorts 
of things. I hat is the lower state. There is a higher state 
Oi the mind, when it takes up one object, and excludes all 
others, of which Samadhi is the result. 


N ferT^q^ItcTT-qfttiriq: || ^ \\ 

The one-pointedness of the Chitta is when 
ihe impression that is past and that which is present 
are similar. 


I low are we to know that the mind has become con¬ 
centrated? Because the idea of time will vanish. The 
more time passes unnoticed the more concentrated we 
are. In common life we see that when we are interested 
in a book we do not note the time at all ; and when we 
leave the book, we are often surprised to find how many 
hours have passed. All time will have the tendency to 
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come and stand in the one present. So the definition is 
given: When the past and present come and stand in one, 
the mind is said to be concentrated. : 


smzmzv- WWW 

13. By this is explained the threefold trans¬ 
formation of form, time and state, in fine or gross 
matter, and in the organs. 

By the threefold changes in the mind-stuff as to form, 
time and state, are explained the corresponding changes 
in gross and subtle matter and in the organs. Suppose 
there is a lump of gold. It is transformed into a bracelet 
and again into an ear-ring. These are changes as to form. 
The same phenomena looked at from the standpoint o; 
time give us change as to time. Again, the bracelet or 
the car-ring may be bright or dull, thick or thin, and so 
on. This is change as to state. Now referring to the 
aphorisms, 9, 11 and ! 2, the mind-stuff is changing into 
Vrittis—this is change as to form. That it passes through 
past, present and future moments of time, is change 
as to time. That the impressions vary as to intens¬ 
ity within one particular period, say, present, is change as 
to state. The concentrations taught in the preceding 
aphorisms were to give the Yogi a voluntary control over 
the transformations of his' mind-stuff, which alone will 
enable him to make the Samyama named in III. 4. 

tl W H 

J 4. That which is acted upon by tyansforma- 

* The distinction among the three kinds of concentration men¬ 
tioned in aphorisms 9, n, and 12 , Ls as follows: In the hrst, the 
disturbed impressions are merely held back, but not altogether 
obliterated bv the impressions of control which just come in ; in 
thf* second, the former are completely suppressed by the latter 
which stand in bold relief ; while in the third, which is the 
highest, there is no question of suppressing, but only similar 
impressions succeed each other in a stream.—Ed. 
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, either past, present or yet to be manifested 
is the qualified. 



That is to say, the qualified is the substance which 
is being acted upon by time and by the Samskaras, and 
getting changed and being manifested always. 

sKURicsr tg: n ii 

15. The succession of changes is the cause of 
manifold evolution. 

H \\ 

16. By making Samyama on the three sorts of 
changes comes the knowledge of past and future. 

We must not lose sight of the first definition of 
Samyama. When the mind has attained to that state 
when it identifies itself with the internal impression of the 
object, leaving the external, and when, by long practice, 
that is retained by the mind, and the mind can get into 
that state in a moment, that is Samyama. If a man in 
that state wants to know the past and future, he has to 
make a Samyama on the changes in the Samskaras 
(Ill. 13). Some are working now at present, some have 
worked out, and some are waiting to work. So by making 
a Samyama on these he knows the past and future. 

^higWHq.1! II 

17. By making Samyama on word, meaning, 
and knowledge, which are ordinarily confused, 
comes the knowledge of all animal sounds. 

The word represents the external cause, the meaning 
represents the internal vibration that travels to the brain 
through the channels of the Indriyas, conveying the 
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ernal impression to the rnind, and knowledge represents 
the reaction of the mind, with which comes perception. 
These three, confused, make our sense-objects. Suppose 
1 hear a word ; there is first the external vibration, next 
the internal sensation carried to the mind by the organ of 
hearing, then the mind reacts, and I know the word. The 
word I know is a mixture of the three, vibration, sensa¬ 
tion and reaction. Ordinarily these three are insepar¬ 
able ; but by practice the Yogi can separate them. When 
a man has attained to this, if he makes a Samyama on any 
sound, he understands the meaning which that sound was 
intended to express, whether it was made by man or by 
any other animal. 


<SL 


18. By perceiving the impressions, (comes) the 
knowledge of past life, 

Each experience that we have, comes in the form of 
a wave in the Chitta. and this subsides and becomes finer 
and finer, but is never lost. It remains there in minute 
form, and if we can bring this wave up again, it becomes 
memory So, if the Yogi can make a Samyama on these 
past impressions in the mind, he will begin to remember 
all his past lives. 


i9. By making Samyama on the signs in 
another s body, knowledge of his mind comes. 

Lach man has particular signs on his body, which 
differentiate him from others ; when the Yogi makes a 
Samyama on these signs he knows the nature of the mind 
of that person. 

^ t it Ro \\ 

20. But not its contents, that not being the 
object of the Samyama. 
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would not know the contents of the mind by 
making a Samyama on the body. There would be 
required a twofold Samyama, first on the signs in the 
body, and then on the mind itself. The Yogi would then 
know everything that is in that mind. 

^srrtot- 

H R?dt 

21. By making Samyama on the form of 
the body, the perceptibility of the form being 
obstructed, and the power of manifestation in the 
eye being separated, the Yogi’s body becomes 
unseen. 

A Yogi standing in the midst of this room can 
apparently vanish. He does not really vanish, but he will 
not be seen by anyone. The form and the body are, as 
it were, separated. You must remember that this can 
only be done when the Yogi has attained to that power 
of concentration when form and the thing formed have 
been separated. Then he makes a Samyama on that, and 
the power to perceive forms is obstructed, because the 
power of perceiving forms comes from the junction of 
form and the thing formed. 

|| ^ || 

22. By this the disappearance or concealment 
of words which are being spoken and such other 
things, are also explained. 

wfr&sft m n ^ || 

23. Karma is of two kinds, soon to be fructi¬ 
fied, and late to be fructified. By making Samyama 
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these, or by the signs called Arishta, portents, 
the Yogis know tne exact time of separation from 
their bodies. 


When a Yogi makes a Samyama on his own Karma, 
upon those impressions in his mind which are now work¬ 
ing, and those which are just waiting to work, he knows 
exactly by those that are waiting when his body will fall. 
He knows when he will die, at what hour, even at what 
minute. FTe Hindus think very much of that knowledge 
or consciousness of the nearness of death, because it is 
taught in the Gita that the thoughts at the moment of 
departure are great powers in determining the next life. 


^Tlflf || R# || 

24. By making Samyama on friendship, 
mercy, etc. (I. 33), the Yogi excels in the respective 
qualities. 

3^5 II Vl II 

25. By making Samyama' on the strength of 
the elephant, and others, their respective strength 
comes to the Yogi. 

When a Yogi has attained to this Samyama and wants 
strength, he makes a S&myama on the strength of th>‘ 
elephant, and gets it. Infinite energy is at the disposal of 
every one, if he only knows how to get it. The Yogi has 
discovered the science of getting it. 


26. By making Samyama on the Effulgent 
Light (I. 36), comes the knowledge of the fine, the 
obstructed, and the remote. 

vjhen the Yogi makes Samyama on that Effulgent 
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in the heart he sees things which are very remote, 
things for instance, that are happening in a distant place, 
and which are obstructed by mountain barriers, and also 
things which are very fine. 

11 n 

27. By making Samyama on the sun, (comes) 
the knowledge of the world. 

28. On the moon, (comes) the knowledge of 
the cluster of stars. 

asfafraqt. tl R5. II 

29. On the pole-star, (comes) the knowledge 
of the motions of the stars. 

fnfrrsn*: n \o \\ 

30. On the navel circle, (comes) the know¬ 
ledge of the constitution of the body. 

3^3# etfcrcFuftffe: II \\ || 

31. On the hollow of the throat, (comes) 
cessation of hunger. 

When a man is very hungry, if he can make Samyama 
on the hollow of the throat, hunger ceases. 

*sh?qui II 

32. On the nerve called Kurma, (comes) fixity 
of the body. 

When he is practising the body is not disturbed. 

ii \\ H 

33. On the light emanating from the top of 
the head, sight of the Siddhas. 




/ 
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The Siddhas are beings who are a little above ghosts. 
When the Yogi concentrates his mind on the top of his 
head he will see these Siddhas. The word Siddha does 
not refer to those men who have become free—a sense 
in which it is often used. 


smewrgT sreq: ll ll 

34. Or by the power of Pratibha all knowledge. 

All these can come without any Samyama to the man 
who has the power of Pratibha (spontaneous enlighten¬ 
ment from purity). When a man has risen to a high state 
of Pratibha, he has that great light. All things are 
apparent to him. Everything comes to him naturally 
without making Samyama. 


ll ¥*> ll 

35. In the heart, knowledge of minds. 

nc^ifird’rr ^frrr: c^m- 

g^iTHq; ll II 

36. Enjoyment consists in the non-discrimi¬ 
nation of the soul and Sattva which are totally 
different, because the latter exists for another. 
Samyama on the self-centred one gives knowledge 
of the Purusha. 

All action of Sattva, a modification of Prakriti charac¬ 
terised by light and happiness, is for the soul. When 
Sattva is free from egoism and illuminated with the pure 
intelligence of Purusha, it is called the self-centred one, 
because in that state it becomes independent of all 
relations. 

era: - siwe* ll ll 

37. From that arises the knowledge belonging 
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^Pratibha and (supernatural) hearing, touching,, 
seeing, tasting, and smelling. 

& sroraifq^nrr II \<z \\ 


38. 1 hese are obstacles to Samadhi ; but they 
are powers in the worldly state. 

i o the Yogi knowledge, of the enjoyments of the 
world comes by the junction of the Purusha and the mind. 
If he wants to make Sarnyama on the knowledge that 
they are two different things, nature and soul, he gets 
knowledge of the Purusha. From that arises discrimina¬ 
tion. When he has got that discrimination he gets the 
Pratibha, the light of supreme genius. These powers, 
however, are obstructions to the attainment of the highest 
goal, the knowledge of the pure Self, and freedom. 

1 hese are, as it were, to be met in the way, and if the 
Yogi rejects them, he attains the highest. If he is 
tempted to acquire these, his further progress is barred. 

ferret 

|| ^ II 

39. When the cause of bondage of the Chitta 
has become loosened, the Yogi, by his knowledge of 
its channels of activity (the nerves), enters another’s 
body. 

The Yogi can enter a dead body, and make it get up 
and . move, even while he himself is working in another 
body. Or he can enter a living body, and hold that man’s 
mind and organs in check, and for the time being act 
through the body of that man. That is done by the Yogi 
coming to this discrimination of Purusha and nature. If 
he wants to enter another’s body he makes a Samyama on 
that body and enters it, because, not only is, his soul 
omnipresent, but his mind also, as the Yogi teaches, it is 
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e bit of the universal mind. Now, however, it can only 
work through the nerve currents in this body, but when 
the Yogi has loosened himself from these nerve currents, 
he can work through other things. 

fflW. By conquering the current called (Jdana 
the Yogi does not sink in water, or in swamps, he 
can walk on thorns etc., and can die at will. 

Udana is the name of the ner^e current that governs 
the lungs, and all the upper parts of the body, and when 
he is master of it he becomes light in weight. He does 
not sink in water ; he can walk on thorns and sword 
blades, and stand in fire, and can depart this life when¬ 
ever he likes. 

^ II 

41. By the conquest of the current Samana he 
is surrounded by a blaze of light. 

Whenever he likes light flashes from his body. 


By making Samyama on the relation be- 
tweeh the ear and the Akasha comes divine hearing. 


1 here is the Akasha, the ether, and the instrument, 
the ear. By making Samyama on them the /ogi gets 
super-normal hearing ; he hears everything, Anything 
spoken or sounded miles away he can hear. 


niwsui '<A II 

43. By making Samyama on the relation be¬ 
tween the Akasha and the body and becoming light 
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s cotton wool etc., through meditation on them, 
the Yogi goes through the skies. 


This Akasha is the material of this body ; it is only 
Akasha in a certain form that has become the body. If 
the Yogi makes a Samyama on this Akasha material of 
his body, it acquires the lightness of Akasha, and he can 
go anywhere through the air. So in the other case also. 


W 44. By making Samyama on the “real modi¬ 
fications” of the mind, outside of the body, called 
great disembodiedness, comes disappearance of the 
covering to light. 

The mind in its foolishness thinks that it is working 
in this body. Why should I be bound by one system of 
nerves, and put the Ego only in one body, if the mind 
is omnipresent? There is no reason why 1 should. I he 
Yogi wants to feel the Ego wherever he likes. 1 he mental 
waves which arise in the absence of egoism in the body 
are called *'real modifications” or “great disembodied- 
ness.” When he has succeeded in making Samyama on 
these modifications, all covering to light goes away, and 
all darkness and ignorance vanish. Everything appears 
to him to be full of knowledge. 

45. By making Samyama on the gross and 
fine forms of the elements, their essential traits, the 
inherence of the Czunas in them and on their contri¬ 
buting to the experience of the soul, comes mastery 
of the elements. 


The Yogi makes Samyama on the elements, first on 
the gross, and then on the finer states. This Samyama 
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' ‘ 'Ts taken up more by a sect of the Buddhists. They take 
a lump of clay, and make Samyama on that, and gradually 
they begin to see the fine materials of which it is 
composed, and when they have known all the fine 
materials in it, they get power over that element. So 
with all the elements. The Yogi can conquer them all. 


46. From that comes minuteness, and the rest 
of the powers, “glorification of the body,’ 9 and 
indestructibleness of the bodily qualities. 

This means that the Yogi has attained the eight 
powers. He can make himself as minute as a particle, or 
as huge as a mountain, as heavy as the earth, or as light 
as the air ; he can reach anything he likes, he can rule 
everything he wants, he can conquer everything he wants, 
and so on. A lion will sit at his feet like a lamb, and 
all his desires will be fulfilled at will. 


n a® ti 

47. The “glorification of the body” is beauty, 
complexion, strength, adamantine hardness. 

The body becomes indestructible. Nothing can in¬ 
jure it. Nothing can destroy it until the Yogi wishes. 

Breaking the rod of time he lives in this universe with 
his body. In the Vedas it is written that for that man 
there is no more disease, death or pain. 

48. By making Samyama on the objectivity 
and power of illumination of the organs, on egoism, 
the inherence of the Gunas in them and on their con¬ 
tributing to the experience of the soul, comes the 
conquest of the organs. 
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perception of external cbjects the organs leave 
their place in the mind and go towards the object ; this is 
followed by knowledge. Egoism also is present in the 
act. When the Yogi makes Samyama on these and the 
other two by gradation, he conquers the organs. Take 
up anything that you see or feel, a book for instance ; 
first concentrate the mind on it, then on the knowledge 
that is in the form of a book, and then on the Ego that 
sees the book and so on. By that practice all the organs 
will be conquered. 

cl^t •ra^raicT: SP3H3TW II 1! 

49. From that comes to the body the power of 
rapid movement like the mind, power of the organs 
independently of the body, and conquest of nature. 

Just as by the conquest of the elements comes glorified 
body, so from the conquest of the organs will come the 
above-mentioned powers. 

II ii 

50. By making Samyama on the discrimina¬ 
tion between the Sattva and the Purusha come 
omnipotence and omniscience. 

When nature has been conquered, and the difference 
between the Purusha and nature realised, that the Purusha 
is indestructible, pure and perfect, then come omni- 
potence and omniscience. 

H \\ |l 

51. By giving up even these powers comes the 
destruction of the very seed of evil, which leads to 
Kaivalya. 
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le attains aloneness, independence, and becomes 
free. When one gives up even the ideas of omnipotence 
and omniscience, there comes entire rejection of enjoy¬ 
ment, of the temptations from celestial beings. When the 
Yogi has seen all these wonderful powers, and rejected 
them, he reaches the goal. What are all these powers? 
Simply manifestations. They are no better than dreams. 
Even omnipotence is a dream. It depends on the mind. 
So long as there is a mind it can be understood, but the 
goal is beyond even the mind. 

I! <V< !l 

52. The Yogi should not feel allured or 
flattered by the overtures of celestial beings, for fear 
of evil again. 

There are other dangers too ; gods and other beings 
come to tempt the Yogi. They do not want anyone to be 
perfectly free. They are jealous, just as we are, and 
worse than us sometimes. They are very much afraid of 
losing their places. Those Yogis who do not reach per¬ 
fection die and become gods ; leaving the direct road 
they go into one of the side streets, and get these powers. 
Then, again, they have to be born. But he who is strong 
enough to withstand these temptations, and go straight to 
the goal, becomes free. 

II II 

53. By making Samyama on a particle of time 
and its precession and succession comes discrimin¬ 
ation. 

How are we to avoid all these things, these Devas, 
and heavens, and powers? By discrimination, by know¬ 
ing good from evil. Therefore a Samyama is given by 
which the power of discrimination can be strengthened. 
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is by making a Samyama on a particle of time, and 
the time preceding and following it. 

amf%: a w || 

Those things which cannot be differen- 
b}> species, sign and place, even they will be 
discriminated by the above Samyama. 

The misery that we suffer comes from ignorance, from 
non-discrimination between the real and the unreal. 
ah take the bad for the good, the dream for the reality. 
Soul is the only reality, and we have forgotten it. Body 
is an unreal dream, and we think we are all bodies. This 
non-discrimination is the cause of misery. It is caused by 
ignorance. When discrimination comes it brings strength, 
and then alone can we avoid all these various ideas of 
body, heavens and gods. This ignorance arises through 
differentiating by species, sign and place. For instance, 
take a cow. The cow is differentiated from the dog by 
species. Even with the cows alone how do we make the 
distinction between one cow and another? By signs. If 
•-Wo objects are exactly similar they can be distinguished 
if they are in different places. When objects are so mixed 
up that even these differentiae will not help us, the power 
of discrimination acquired by the above mentioned prac¬ 
tice will give us the ability to distinguish them. The high¬ 
est philosophy of the Yogi is based upon this fact, that 
the Purusha is pure and perfect, and is the only “simple” 
that exists in this universe. The body and mind are com¬ 
pounds, and yet we are ever identifying ourselves with 
them. T his is the great mistake that the distinction has 
been lost. When this power of discrimination has been 
attained, man sees that everything in this wojrld, mental 
and physical, is a compound, and, as such, cannot be the 
Purusha. 

1—20 
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55. The saving knowledge is that knowledge 
of discrimination which simultaneously covers ail 
objects, in all their variations. 

Saving, because the knowledge takes the Yogi across 
the ocean of birth and death. The whole of Prakriti in all 
its states, subtle and gross, is within the grasp of this 
knowledge. There is no succession in perception by this 
knowledge: it takes in all things simultaneously, at a 
glance. 

39 ^^: II ^ II 

56. By the similarity of purity between the 
Sattva and the Purusha comes Kaivalya. 

When the soul realises that it depends on nothing in 
the universe, from gods to the lowest atom, that is called 
Kaivalya (isolation) and perfection. It is attained when 
this mixture of purity and impurity called Sattva (intellect) 
has been made as pure as the Purusha itself ; then trie 
Sattva reflects only the unqualified essence of purity, which 
is the Purusha. 
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INDEPENDENCE 

m^zf: \\ \ || 

1 • T he Siddhis (powers) are attained by birth, 
chemical means, power of words, mortification or 
concentration. 

Sometimes a man is born with the Siddhis, powers, of 
course those he had earned in his previous incarnation. 

1 his time he is born, as it were, to enjoy the fruits of them, 
it is said of bapila, the great father of the Sankhya philos¬ 
ophy, that he was a born S'iddha, which means, literally, 
a man who has attained to success. 

1 he ^ ogis claim that these powers can be gained by 
'-hemical means. All of you know that chemistry original¬ 
ly began as alchemy ; men went in search of the philoso¬ 
pher s stone and elixirs of life, and so forth. In India there 
was a sect called the Rasayanas. Their idea was that 
ideality, knowledge, spirituality and religion, were all very 
right, but that the body was the only instrument by which 
fo attain to all these. If the body came to an end every new 
■and again, it would take so much more time to attain to 
the goal. For instance, a man wants to practise Yoga, 
or wants to become spiritual. Before he has advanced 
very far he dies. Then he takes another body and begins 
ogain, then dies, and so on. In this way much time will 
he lost in dying and being born again. If the body could 
be made strong and perfect, so that it would get rid of 
birth and death, we should have so much more time to 
become spiritual. So these Rasayanas say, first make the 
body very strong. They claim that this body can be made 
immortal. Tneir idea is that if the mind manufactures 
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_body, and if it be true that each mind is only one out¬ 
let to the infinite energy, there should be no limit to each 
outlet getting any amount of power from outside. v'/hy 
is it impossible to keep our bodies all the time ? We have 
to manufacture all the bodies that we ever have. As soon 
as this body dies we shall have to manufacture another. 
If we can do that, why cannot we do it just here and now, 
without getting out of the present body? The theory is 
perfectly correct. If it is possible that we live after death, 
and make other bodies, why is it impossible that we 
should have the power of making bodies here, without 
entirely dissolving this body, simply changing it con¬ 
tinually? They also thought that in mercury and in sulphur 
was hidden the most wonderful power, and that by cer¬ 
tain preparations of these a man could keep the body as 
long as he liked. Others believed that certain drugs could 
bring powers, such as flying through the air. Many of the 
most wonderful medicines of the present day we owe to 
the Rasayanas, notably the use of metals in medicine. 
Certain sects of Yogis claim that many of their principal 
teachers are still living in their old bodies, Patanjaii, the 
great authority on Yoga, does not deny this. 

The power of words. There are certain sacred words 
called Mantras, which have power, when repeated under 
proper conditions, to produce these extraordinary powers. 
We are living in the midst of such a mass of miracles, day 
and night, that we do not think anything of them. Theie 
is no limit to man’s power, the power of wprds and tne 
power of mind. 

Mortification. You find that in every religion morti¬ 
fications and asceticisms have been practised. In these re¬ 
ligious conceptions the Hindus always go to the extremes. 
You will find men with their hands up all their lives, until 
their hands wither and die. Men keep standing, day and 
night, until their feet swell, and if they live, the legs be¬ 
come so stiff in this position that they can no more bend 
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^ but have to stand all their lives. 1 once saw a man 

who had kept his hands raised in this way, and I asked 
him how it felt when he did it first. He said it was awful 
torture. It was such torture that he had to go to a river 
and put himself in water, and that allayed the pain for 
a little while. After a month he did not suffer much. 
Through such practices powers (Siddhis) can be attained. 

Concentration. Concentration is Samadhi, and that is 
Yoga proper ; that is the principal theme of this science, 
and it is the highest means. The preceding ones are only 
secondary, and we cannot attain to the highest through 
them. Samadhi is the means through which we can gain 
anything and everything, mental, moral or spiritual. 

a^T^Tr^li » || 

2. The change into another species is by the 
filling in of nature. 

Palanjali has advanced the proposition that these 
powers come by birth, sometimes by chemical means, o: 
through mortification. He also admits that this body can 
be kept for any length of time. Now he goes on to state 
what is the cause of the change of the body into another 
species. He says this is done by the filling in of nature, 
which he explains *n the next aphorism. 

it 3. II 

3. Good and bad decde^ are not the direct 
causes in the transformations of nature, but the}' act 
as breakers of obstacles to the evolutions of nature : 
as a farmer breaks the obstacles to the course of 
water, which then runs down by its own nature. 

Th< water for irrigation of fields is already 1 in the canal, 
only shut in by gate; The farmer opens these gaies, and 
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by itself, by the law of gravitation, 
all progress and power are already in every man ; per¬ 
fection is man’s nature, only it is barred in and prevented 
from taking its proper course. If anyone can lake the bar 
off, in rushes nature. Then the man attains the powers 
which are his already. Those we call wicked become 
saints, as soon as the bar is broken and nature rushes in. 
It is nature that is driving us towards perfection, and 
eventually she will bring everyone there. All these prac¬ 
tices and struggles to become religious are only negative 
work, to take off the bars, and open the doors to that per¬ 
fection which is our birthright, our nature. 

Today the evolution theory of the ancient Yogis wiH 
be better understood in the light of modern research. 
And yet the theory of the Yogis is a better explanation. 
The two causes of evolution advanced by the moderns, 
viz. sexual selection and survival of the fittest, are 
inadequate. Suppose human knowledge to have ad¬ 
vanced so much as to eliminate competition, both from 
the function of acquiring physical sustenance and of 
acquiring a mate. Then, according to the moderns, 
human progress will stop and the race will die. The 
result of this theory is to furnish every oppressor with an 
argument to calm the qualms of conscience. Men are 
not lacking, who, posing as philosophers, want to kill out 
all wicked and incompetent persons, (they are, of course, 
the only judges of competency), and thus preserve the 
human race ! But the great ancient evolutionist, Patan- 
jali, declares that the true secret of evolution is the 
manifestation of the perfection which is already in every 
being ; that this perfection has been barred and the infinite 
tide behind is struggling to express itself. These struggles 
and competitions are but the results of our Ignorance, 
because we do not know the proper way to unlock the 
gate and let the water in. This infinite tide behind must 
express itself ; it is the cause of all manifestation. 
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petitions for life or sex-gratification are only moment¬ 
ary, unnecessary, extraneous effects, caused by ignorance. 
Even when all competition has ceased this perfect nature 
behind will make us go forward until every one has 
become perfect. Therefore there is no reason to believe 
that competition is necessary to progress. In the animal 
the man was suppressed, but as soon as the door was 
opened, out rushed man. So, in man there is the potential 
god, kept in by the locks and bars of ignorance. When 
knowledge breaks these bars the god becomes manifest. 

w it 

4. From egoism alone proceed the created 

minds. 


The theory of Karma is that we suffer for our good or 
bad deeds, and the whole scope of philosophy is to reach 
the glory of man. All the Scriptures sing the glory of man, 
of the soul, and then, in the same breath, they preach 
Karma. A good deed brings such^ result, and a bad deed 
such another, but if the soul can be acted upon by a good 
or a bad deed, the soul amounts to nothing. Bad deeds 
put a bar to the manifestation of the nature of the Purusha ; 
good deeds take the obstacles off, and the glory of the 
Purusha becomes manifest. The Purusha itself is never 
changed. Whatever you do never destroys your own glory, 
your own nature, because the soul cannot be acted upon 
by anything, only a veil is spread before it, hiding its per¬ 
fection. 


With a view to exhausting their Karma quickly, Yogis 
create Kayn-vyuha, or groups of bodies, in which to work 
it out. For all these bodies they create minds from 
egoism. 1 hese are called “created minds/’ in contradis 
finction to their original minds. 

sratawf 'a li 

5. Though the activities of the different created 
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■tiniincis are various, the one original mind is the 
controller of them ail. 

These different minds, which act in these different 
bodies, are called made-minds, and the bodies made- 
bodies ; ‘hat is, manufactured bodies and minds. Matter 
and mind are like two inexhaustible storehouses. When 
you become a Yogi you learn the secret of their control. 
It was yours all the time, but you had forgotten it. When 
you become a Yogi you recollect it. Then you can do any¬ 
thing with it, manipulate it in every way you like. The 
material out of which a manufactured mind is created is 
the very same material which is used for the macrocosm, 
it is not that mind is one thing and matter another, they 
are different aspects or the same thing. Asmita, egoism, 
is the material, the fine state of existence out of which these 
made-minds' and made-bodies of the Yogi are manufac¬ 
tured. Therefore, when the Yogi has found the secret of 
these energies of nature he can manufacture any number of 
bodies* c. minds, out of the substance known as egoism. 


ii \ ii 

{ t" - 'Among the various Chittas that which is 
aft uned by Samadhi is desireless. 


’ all the various minds that we see in various 

men, only that mind which has attained to Samadhi, per¬ 
fect c^oncenftation, is the highest. A man who has attained 
certain powers through medicines, or through words, or 
through mortifications, still has desires, but that man who 
has attaineo to Samadft through concentration is alone 
free from all desires. 




\ 11 s u 

* T--7.. Works are neither black nor white for the 
i og’is ; for others they are threefold—black, white 
and mixed. 
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ivhen the Yogi has attained perfection, his actions, 
and the Karma produced by those z ctions, do not bind 
him, because he did not desire them. He iust w orks on ; 
he works to do good, and he does good, but does not care 
for th eTe sult.-and it will notxome to him. But for ordinary 
men. who have not attained to that highest state, works 
are of three kinds, black (evil actions), white (good 
actions) and mixed. 


II <£ II 

8. I-rom these threafold works are manifested 

S 

in each state only those desires (which are) fitting to 
that state alone. (The others are held in abeyance 
for the time being.) 

Suppose 1 have made the three kinds of Karma, good, 
bad and mixed, and suppose 1 die and become a god in 
heaven. The desires in a god body are not the same as the 
desires in a human body ; the god body neither eats nor 
drinks. What becomes of my past unworked Karmas, 
which produce as their effect the desire to eat and drink? 
Where would these Karmas go when I become a god? 
The answer is that desires can only manifest themselves 
m proper environments. Only those desires will come out 
for which the environment is fitted ; the rest will remain 
stored up. In this life we have many godly desires, many 
human desires, many animal desires. If I take a god body, 
only the good desires will come up, cause for them the 
environments are suitable. And if 1 take an animal body, 
only the animal desires will come up, and the good desires 
will wait. What does this show? That by means of 
nvironment we can check these desires. Only that 
Karma which is suited to and fitted for the env : onments 
vv iH come out. This shows that the power of environ 
ment is the great check to control even Karma itself. 
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9. There is consecutiveness in desires, even 
though separated by species, space and time, there 
being identification of memory and impressions. 

Experiences becoming fine become impressions ; im¬ 
pressions revivified become memory. The word memory 
here includes unconscious co-ordination of past expe¬ 
riences, reduced to impressions, with present conscious 
action. In each body, the group of impressions acquired 
in a similar body only becomes the cause of action in 
that body. The experiences of a dissimilar body are held 
in abeyance. Each body acts as if it were a descendant 
of a series of bodies of that species only ; thus, conse¬ 
cutiveness of desires is not to be broken. 


il ^li 

10. Thirst for happiness being eternal, desires 
are without beginning. 

All expedience is preceded by desire for happiness 
I here was no beginning of experience, as each fresh 
experience is built upon the tendency generated by past 
experience ; therefore desire is without beginning. 

n \\ if 

11. Being held together by cause, effect, sup¬ 
port and objects, in the absence of these is its- 
absence. 

Desires are held together by cause and effect ;' v if a 
desire has been raised, it does not die without producing 

* The causes are the “ pain-bearing obstructions ” (n. 3) and 
actions (IV. 7 ), and the effects are " species, life and experiem • 
of pleasure and pain ” (II. 13).— Ed. 
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Ct. Then, again, the mind-stuff is the great store- 
ouse, the support of all past desires rrduced to Samskara 


form ; until they have worked themselves out, they will not 
die. Moreover, so long as the senses receive the external 
objects, fresh desires will arise. If fi> be possible to get rid 
of the cause, effect, support and objects of desire, then 
alone it will vanish. 


12. The past and future exist in their own 
nature, qualities having different ways. 

1 he idea is that existence never comes out of non- 
existence. The past and future, though not existing in a 
manifested form, yet exist in a fine form. 

^ gurrcnra: II \\ il 

1 ° ) ’ They are manifested or fine, being of the 
nature of the Gunas. 

Gunas are the three substances, Sattva, Rajas and 
amas, whose gross state is the sensible universe. Past 
and future arise from the different modes of manifestation 
°f these Gunas. 

II 

i 4. The unity in things is from the unity in 

Ganges, 

Fhough there are three substances, their changes 
^ing co-oiainated, all objects have their unity. 

qr*jT: || il 

15. Since perception and desire vary with 
^gard to the same object, mind and object are of 
different nature. 


WSTfe. 
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TKat is, there is an objective world independent or our 
minds. This is a re c utation of Buddhistic Idealism. Since 
different people look at the same thing differently, it cannot 
be a mere imagination of any particular individual/" 


^3 ^Tcrnrra^ii Ik H 

,16. Things are known or unknown to the 
mind, being dependent on the colouring which they 
give to the mind. 

g^qrqRtrnf^I^II ^ II 

17. The states of the mind are always known 
because the lord of the mind, the Purusha, is 
unchangeable. 

fhe whole gist of this theory is that the universe is 
both mental and material. Both of these are in a continu¬ 
ous state of flux. What is this book? It is a combina¬ 
tion of , :olecules in constant change. One lot is going 
out, and another coming in ; it is a whirlpool, but what 
makes the unity? What makes it the same book? The 
changes are rhythmical ; in harmonious order they are 
sending impressions to my mind, aiid these pieced together 
make a continuous picture, although the parts are contin¬ 
uously changing. Mind itself is continuously changing. 


There is an additional aphorism here in some editions; — 

“ The object cannot be said to be dependent on a single mind. 
There being no proof of its existence, it would then become non 
existent." 

If the perception of an object were the only criterion of its 
existence, then when the mind is absorbed in anything ct is in 
b imadlu. d would not be perceived by anybody and might as well 
be said to be non-existent. This is an undesirable conclusion. — Ed. 
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e mind and body are like two layers in the same sub¬ 
stance, moving at different rates o f speed. Relatively 
one being slower and the other quicker, we can distinguish 
between the two motions. For instance, a train is in 
motion, and a carriage is moving alongside it. It is 
possible to find the motion of both these to a certain 
extent. But still something else is necessary. Motion can 
only be perceived when there is something else which is 
not moving. But when two or three things are relatively 
moving, we first perceive the motion of the faster one, 
and then that of the slower ones. How is the mind to 
perceive? It is also in a flux. I herefore another thing is 
necessary which moves more slowly, then you must get to 
something in which the motion is still slower, and so on, 
and you will find no end. Therefore logic compels you to 
stop somewhere. You must complete the series by know¬ 
ing something which never changes. Behind this never- 
ending chain of motion is the Purusha, the changeless, the 
colourless, the pure. All these impressions are merely 
reflected upon it, as a magic lantern throws images upon 
a screen, without in any way tarnishing it. 


* n ?w 

ft 18. The mind is not self-luminous, being an 
object. 

A remendous power is manifested everywhere in 
nature, hut it is not self-luminous, not essentially intel¬ 
ligent. I"he Purusha alone is self-luminous, and gives its 
light to everything. It is the power of the Purusha that is 
percolating through all matter and force. 


’,19. From its being unable to cognisp both at 
the same time. 
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If the mind were self-luminous it would be able to 
cognise itself and ; ts objects at the same time, which it 
cannot. When it cognises the object it cannot reflect on 
itself. Therefore the Purusha is self-luminous, and the 
mind is not. 


li Ro II 

20. Another cognising mind being assumed 
there will be no end to such assumptions and con¬ 
fusion of memory will be the result. 

Let us suppose there is another mind which cognises 
the ordinary mind, then there will have to be still another 
to cognise the former, and so there will be no end to it. 
It will result in confusion of memory, there will be no 
storehouse of memory. 

2 *. 1 he essence of knowledge (the Purusha) 

being unchangeable, when the mind takes its form 
it becomes conscious. 

Patanjali says this to make it more clear that know¬ 
ledge is not a quality of the Purusha. When the mind 
comes near the Purusha it is reflected, as it were, upon 
.h>. rp.;id, ano the mind, for the time being, becomes 
knowing and seems as if it were itself the Purusha. 

Rra- ^rqf'4^ || ^ || 

22. Coloured by the seer and the seen the 
mind is able to understand everything. 

vJn one side of the mind the external world, the seen, 
is being reflected, and on the other, the seer is being 
reflected. Thus comes the power of all knowledge to 
the mind. 
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23. The mind though variegated by innumer¬ 
able desires acts for another (the Purusha), because 
it acts in combination. 

The mind is a compound of various things, and there¬ 
fore it cannot work for itself. Everything that is a combin¬ 
ation in this world has some object for that combination, 
some third thing for which this combination is going on. 
So this combination of the mind is for the Purusha. 


24. For the discriminating the perception of 
the mind as Atman ceases. 

Through discrimination the Yogi knows that the 
Purusha is not mind. 


I' II* 

25. Then bent on discriminating the mind 
attains the previous state of Kaivalya (isolation). 

Thus the practice of Yoga leads to discriminating 
power, to clearness of vision. Hie veil drops from the 
eyes, and we see things as they are. We find that nature 
is a compound, and is showing the panorama for the 
p urusha, who is the witness ; that nature is not the Lord, 
that all the combinations of nature are simply for the sake 
of showing these phenomena to the Purusha, che enthron¬ 
ed king within. When discrimination comes by long 
practice fear ceases, and the mind attains isolation. 

* There is another reading— The meaning then 
mid be - —"Then the mind becomes deep in discrimination an' 
gravitates towards Kaivalya." —Ed. 
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26. The thoughts that arise as obstructions to 
that are from impressions. 

All the various ideas that arise making us believe that 
we require something external to make us happy are 
obstructions to that perfection. The Purusha is happiness 
and blessedness by its own nature. But that knowledge is 
covered over by past impressions. These impressions have 
to work themselves out. 

II II 

27- Their destruction is in the same manner 
as of ignorance, egoism, etc., as said before (II. 10). 

smrfa: ii r<: n 

28. Even when arriving at the right discrimin¬ 
ating knowledge of the essences, he who gives up 
the fruits, unto him comes, as the result of perfect 
discrimination, the Samadhi called the cloud of 
virtue. 

vX'hen the Yogi has attained to this discrimination, all 
he powers mentioned in the last chapter come to him, hut 
the true \ ogi rejects them all. Unto him conies a peculiar 
knowledge, a particular light, called the Dharma Megha, 

< he cioud of virtue, evil the great prophets of the world, 
whom, history has recorded had this. They had found 
the whole foundation of knowledge within themselves. 
Truth to them had become real. Peace and calmness, 
and perfect purity became their own nature, after they 
had given up the vanities of powers. 
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29. From that comes cessation of pain and 
works. 


When that cloud of virtue has come, then no more is 
there fear of falling, nothing can drag the Yogi down. No 
more will there be evils for him. No more pains. 

30. Then knowledge, bereft of covering and 
impurities, becoming infinite, the knowable becomes 
small. 

Knowledge itself is there ; its covering is gone. One 
of the Buddhistic scripture defines what is meant by the 
Buddha (which is the name of a state) as infinite know¬ 
ledge, infinite as the sky. Jesus attained to that and 
became the Christ. All of you will attain to that state. 1 
Knowledge becoming infinite, the knowable becomes 
small. The whole universe, with all its objects of 
knowledge, becomes as nothing before the Purusha. The 
ordinary man thinks himself very small, because to him 
the knowable seems to be infinite. 


3!. Then are finished the successive trans¬ 
formations of the qualities, they having attained the 
end. 

Then all these various transformation of the qualities, 
which change from species to species, cease for ever. 

32. The changes that exist in relation to 
moments and which are perceived at the other end 
(at the end of a series) are succession. 

1—21 
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Patanjali here defines the word succession, the 
changes that exist in relation to moments. While I think, 
many moments pass, and with each moment there is a 
change of idea, but I only perceive these changes at the 
end of a series. This is called succession, but for the mind 
that has reaL jd omnipresence there is no succession. 
Everything has become present for it ; to it the present 
alone exists, the past and future are lost. Time stands 
-controlled, all knowledge is there in one second. Every¬ 
thing is known like a flash. 


33. The resolution in the inverse order of the 
qualities, bereft of any motive of action for the 
Purusha, is Kaivalya, or it is the establishment to 
the power of knowledge in its own nature. 


Nature’s task is done, this unselfish task which our 
sweet nurse, Nature, had imposed upon herself. She 
gently took the self-forge f .ing soul by the hand, as it 
were, and showed him ail the experiences in the universe, 
all manifestations, bringing him higher and higher through 
various bodies, till his lost glory came back, and he 
remembered his own nature. Then the kind mother went 
back the same way she came, for others who also have 
lost their way in the trackless desert of life. And thus 
is she working, without beginning and without end. And 
thus through pleasure and pain, through good and evil, 
the infinite river of souls is flowing into the ocean of 
perfection, of self-realisation 

Glory unto tho^e who have realised their own nature. 
May their blessings be on us all ! 
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SHVETASHVATARA UPAN1SHAD 
CHAPTER II 


cot *rc: 11 i n 


Where the fire is rubbed, where the air is con¬ 
trolled, where the Soma flows over, there a (perfect) mind 
is created. 


faWcT ’Rina? wr 

w sra^ fsj3K 

NO < 

5srtaifsf ’ g wtifr ¥Rra§rfa n <£ n 

8. / Placing the bodj' n a straight posture, wit,K the 
ches^vthe throat, and the head held erect, making the 
organs enter the mind, the sage crosses all the fearful 
currents by means of the raft of Brahman 

Sfl-OT UR 5IT%Kq>SS^cr ! 

sn*$?row*r: m\ 

tyj The man of well-regulated endeavours controls 
the Prana ; and when it has become quieted, breathes out 
through the nostrils li e persevering sage holds his mind 
as a charioteer holds thej restive horses. 
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f^rfafr JTis^^rairrlltir: I 
fnrnjf^ sr SJ ?TS?[#f5f 
sjsrfstaTciFsmw sr^t*^ li \* \\ 

In (lonely) places, as mountain caves, where the 
floor is even, free of pebbles or sand, where there are no 
disturbing noises from men or waterfalls, in placer helpful 
to the mind and pleasing to the eyes. Yoga is to be 
practised (mind is to be joined). 

nam ^qrfoT g*:grcTfa 

*rt?f 11 *\ \\ 

Like snowfall, smoke, sun, wind, fire, firefly, 
lightning, crystal, moon, these forms, coming before,, 
gradually manifest the Brahman in Yoga. 




nf€ I 

ST cJS^f Ttsft ST 3TO Sf Jg^j: 

um^ ^rtmfsw^r 11 ^ n 

V-Zhen the perceptions of Yoga, arising from 
earth, water, light, fire, ether, have taken place, then Yoga 
has begun. Unto him does not come disease, nor old age, 
nor death, who has got a body made up of the fire of 
Yoga. 

iRTssftgss | 

if v 3: ^ 

stwffo sr tt li u H 
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13. i he first signs of entering Yoga are lightness, 
health, non-covetousness, clearness of complexion, a 
beautiful voice, an agreeable odour in the body rid 
scantiness of excretions. 


II II 


. As gold or silver, first covered with earth, and 

then cleaned, shines full of light, so the embodied man 
seemg the truth of the Atman as one, attains the goal and 
becomes sorrowless. 


YAJNAVALKYA, QUOTED BY SHANKARA 

gjqwTssr siTfsggnifi wlRrR* I 
m^FTT+i gat mfinr 

SR£g<fa^g*h Wisf^ I 

*! ii 

^tentTfSR ^r%tnrn?TOT I 
I«n sto** g=5gtvi q n ^4 ct: u 

3 ?m*sr it 
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a?srra sir i 
argi ii 

acftsf?? i 

ws fofwfsssfrssiai* n 

anSHg^terj fq^OTrr ga: i 
ga; fa^raTg^ ett-ot ^ora: n 

agfgta^rgfsr^qr 3 ri#: 1 

■Rp-rg^rc anfa Rragsfafc gr ll 

ij^rl^n^Rar t 

merawrf^ w.i ancar airatg if. 
SF*n%>if $caa rpsrertsfq facasfi: 1 
aT^f^watfa cjfei' f^aa gqsF 11 
srpfasaaT ^fashrcrRrfaavra^ I 
WT3Tfasqfoftc$a%f* a^ffe^W^H 
armam aa: $a?st 1 

awroTaHmatn: nrorara: saftfaa: 11 
# # # # 
33^3 qi^^frft^qr^a^saqrq; 1 
jrragf’^w^: 11 

iSTgpTg^agT^Ta&JSI gfSif | 
^fflSR srrcor arfa argragm g araar it 
5 ?qq^g ampjmquqaTT: l 

qfinfojgn gareri: avr^sa^ ran 11 
aaifr afr^qj ^ qr 5ag:q'i.rar g nmr i 
IwM qte*taNNf$ 3 fcsr g*?ft 1 

rTBKJ q^fiTiq *ia: qtesmmai II 

>© 
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\X‘ After practising the postures as desired, according 
to rules, then, O Gargi, the man who has conquered the 
posture will practise Pranayama. 

“Seated in an easy posture, on a (deer or tiger) skin, 
placed on Kusha grass, worshipping Ganapati with fruits 
and sweetmeats, placing the right palm on the left, holding 
the throat and head in the same line, the lips closed and 
firm, facing the east or the north, the eyes fixed on the tip 
of the nose, avoiding too much food or fasting, the Nadis 
should be purified, without which the practice will be 
fruitless. Thinking of the (seed-word) ‘Hum,* at the junc¬ 
tion of Pingala and Ida (the right and the left nostrils), 
the Ida should be filled with external air in twelve Matras 
(seconds); then the Yogi meditates on fire in the same place 
with the word ‘Rung/ and while meditating thus, slowly 
ejects the air through the Pingala (right nostril). Again 
filling in through the Pingala the air should be slowly 
ejected through the Ida, in the same way. This should be 
practised for three or four years, or three or four months, 
according to the directions of a Guru, in secret (alone in a 
room), in the early morning, at midday, in the,evening, and 
at midnight (until) the nerves become purified. Lightness 
of body, clear complexion, good appetite, hearing of the 
Nada, are the signs of the purification cf nerves. I he .1 
should be practised Praruyama composed of Rechaka 
(exhalation), Kumbhaka (retention) and Pur aka (inhala¬ 
tion). Joining the Prana with the Apana is Pranayama. 

In sixteen Matras Tilling the body from the head to 
the feet, in thirty-two Matras the Prana is to be ,thrown 
out, and with sixty-four the Kumbhaka should be made 

There is another Pranayama in which the Kumbhaka 
should first be made with sixty-four Matras, then the Pram 
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ould be thrown out with sixteen, and the body next 
filled with sixteen Patras. * 

By Pranayama impurities of the body are thrown 
out ; by Dharana the impurities of the mind ; by Pratya- 
hara impurities of attachment ; and by Samadhi is taken 
off everything that hides the lordship of the Soul.** 


SANKHYA 
ook III 




29. By the achievement of meditation, there come 
to the pure one (the Purusha) all powers of nature. 


|| II 

30. Meditation is the removal of attachment. 

n ix 11 

31. It i3 perfected by the suppression of the 

modifications. 


arT%f%; || |1 

32. By Dharana, posture, and performance of one’s 

duties, it is perfected. > • 

II ^ || 

33. Restrain of the Prana is by means of expulsion 
and retention. 

3-d ii 

34. Posture is that which is steady and easy. 

.^T*nsr II a 
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36. Also by non-attachment and practice, meditation 
is perfected. 


74. By reflection on the principles of nature, and 
by giving them up as “not It, not It, discrimination is 
perfected. 


Book IV 

11 \ w 

3. Instruction is to be repeated. 

5. As the hawk becomes unhappy if the food is 
taken away from him and happy if he gives *t up himself 
(so he who gives up everything voluntarily is happy). 

% n 

6 . As the snake is happy in giving up his old skin. 

span ii <i ii 

8 . 1 hat which is not a means of liberation is not to 
be thought of ; it becomes a cause of bondage, as in the 
case of Bharata. 

qffwfJ* farNt ii * u 

9. From the association of many things there is 
obstruction to meditation, through passion, aversion, etc., 
like the shell bracelets on the virgin’*; hand. 

srwirafa emq n ?«!i 

10. It is the same even in the case of two. 

for-w a u ii 
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MT The renouncers of hope are happy, like the gir! 
Pingala. 

strict* 11 \\ \\ 

-./O. Although devotion is to be given to many insti- 
lutes and teachers, the essence is to be taken from them 
all, as the bee takes the . essence from many flowers. 

CTnfesrft: || II 

14. One whose mind has become concentrated like 
the arrowmaker’s does not get his meditation disturbed. 

steers u ^ n 

\ 15. Through transgression of the original rules there 
is noil-attainment of the goal, as in other worldly things. 


(\)^- By continence, reverence, and devotion to Guru, 
success comes after a long time (as in the case of Indra). 


I v jf erm^qgrri: II ll 

20 . 1 here is no law as to time, as in the case of 

Vapxadp va - 

ci*^ II Ry II 

2 c through association with one who has 

attained perfection. 




■ Mot by enjoyments is desire appeased even with 
sages (who have practised Yoga for long). 


Book V 

L.d. The S.dcihis attained by Yoga are not to be 
denied, like recovery through medicines etc. 



APPENDIX 
Book VI 
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Any posture which is easy and steady 
there is no other rule. 


is 


an 


VYASA-SUTRAS 
Chapter IV, Section I 


arrsta *iw?rc* n o it 

v 7. Worship is possible in a sitting posture. 

vaTRTST II £ || 

^ 8. Because of meditation. 

3^55^1^? IU II 

-9. Because the meditating (person) is compared to 
the immovable earth. 


pjrcfersr n \o ii 



Also because the Smritis say so. 


srtcrram erarMtaici 11 u I! 

1 here is no law of place ; wherever the 1 mind is 
concentrated, there worship should be performed. 

These several extracts give an idea of what other 
systems of Indian Philosophy have to say upon Yoga. 
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SOUL, GOD AND RELIGION 

Through the vistas of the past the voice of the centuries 
is coming down to us ; the voice of the sages of the Hima¬ 
layas and the recluses of the forest ; the voice that came to 
the Semitic races ; the voice that spoke through Buddha 
and other spiritual giants ; the voice that comes from those 
who live in the light that accompanied man in the begin¬ 
ning of this earth, the light that shines wherever man 
goes and lives with him for ever —is coming to us even 
now. This voice is like the little rivulets that come from 
the mountains. Now .they disappear, and now they appear 
again in stronger flow till finally they unite in one mighty 
majestic flood. The messages that are coming down to us 
from the prophets and holy men and women of all sects 
and nations are joining their forces and speaking to us 
with the trumpet voice of the past. And the first message 
it brings us is: Peace be unto you and to all religions. It is 
not a message of antagonism, but of one united religion. 

Let us study this message first. At the beginning of 
this century it was almost feared that religion was at an 
end. Under the tremendous sledge-hammer blows of 
scientific research, old superstitions were crumbling away 
kke masses of porcelain. Those to whom religion meant 
only a bundle of creeds and meaningless ceremonials were 
in despair ; they were at their wit’s end. Every thing was 
slipping between their fingers. For a time it seemed in 
evitable that the surging tide of agnosticism and material 
ism would sweep all before it. There were those who did 
not dare utter what they thought Many thought the case 
hopeless and the cause of religion lost once and: for ever. 
But the tide has turned and to the rescue has Come — 
what? I he study of comparative religions. By the study 
of different religions we find that in essence they are lie 
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I was a boy, this scepticism reached me, and it 
seemed for a time as if I must give up all hope of religion. 
But fortunatefy for me I studied the Christian religion, the 
Mohammedan, the Buddhistic and others, and what was 
my surprise to find that the same foundation principles 
taught by my religion were also taught by all religions. It 
appealed to me this way. What is the truth? I asked. Is 
this world true? Yes. Why? Because 1 see it. Are the 
beautiful sounds v/e just heard (the vocal and instrumental 
music) true? Yes. Because we heard them. We know 
that man has a body, eyes and ears, and he has a spiritual 
nature which we cannot see. And with his spiritual facul¬ 
ties he can study these different religions and find that 
whether a religion is taught in the forests and jungles of 
India or in a Christian land, in essentials all religions are 
one. This only shows us that religion is a constitutional 
necessity of the human mind. The proof of one religion 
depends on the proof of all the rest. For instance, if I have 
six fingers, and no one else has, you may well say that is 
abnormal. The same reasoning may be applied to the 
argument that only one religion is true and all others false. 
On- religion only, like one set of six fingers in the world, 
vould be unnatural. We see, therefore, that if one religion 
is true, all others must be true. There are differences in 
non-essentials, but in essentials they are all one. If my five 
fingers are true, they prove that your five fingers are true 
too. Wherever man is, he must develop a belief, he must 
develop his religious nature. 

Mnd another fact I find in the study of the various 
religions of the world is that there are three different 
stages of ideas with regard to the soul and God. In the 
fiiit place, all religions admit that, apart from the^body 
which peiishes, there is a certain part or something which 
does not change ;ixe the body, a part that is immutable, 
eternal, that never dies ; but some of the later religions 
teach that although there is a part cf us that never 
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a beginning. But anything that has a beginning 
must necessarily have an end. We—the essential part 
of us—never had a beginning, and will never have an 
end. ^nd above us all, above this eternal nature, there 
is another eternal Being, without endr- ~Go,d ^ People talk 
about the beginning of the world, the beginning of man. 
ITie word beginning simply means the beginning of the 
cycle. It nowhere means the beginning of the whole 
Cosmos; It is impossible that creation could have a begin 
ning. No one of you can imagine a time of beginning. 
That which has a beginning must have an end. “Never 
did 1 not exist, nor you, nor will any of us ever hereafter 
cease to be, ’ says the Bhagavad-Gita. Wherever the 
beginning of creation is mentioned, it means the beginning 
of a cycle. Your body will meet with death, but your 
soul, never. 

Along with this idea of the soul we find another group 
of ideas in regard to its perfection. The soul in itself is 
perfect. 1 he New Testament of the Hebrews admits man 
perfect at the beginning. ^f?fan made himself impure by 
his own action^ But he is to regain his old nature, his pure 
nature. Some speak of these things in allegories, fables 
and symbols. But when we begin to analyse these state 
ments we find that they all teach that the human soul is 
in its very nature perfect, and that man is to regain that 
original purity. How? By knowing God. Just as the 
Hebrew Bible says, “No man can see God but through the 
Son.“ What is meant by it? That seeing God is the aim 
and goal of all human life. I he sonship must come before 
we become one with the Father. <yKernember that man 
lost his purity through his own actions. we su (Tei - 

it is because of our own acts ; God is not to be blamed fe 
& Closely connected with these ideas is the doctrine 
wh :h was universal before the Europeans mutilated i*:. 
the doctrine of reincarnation. 

Some of y*v u may have beard of and ignored it. T‘ is 
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a of reincarnation runs parallel with the other doctrine 
or the eternity of the human soul. ^Nothing which ends 
at one point can be without a beginning and nothing that 
begins at one point can be without an end^-We cannot 
believe in such a monstrous impossibility as the beginning 
of the human soul. The doctrine of reincarnation a ;erts 
the freedom of the soul. Suppose there was an absolute 
beginning. Then the whole burden of this impurity in man 
falls upon God ! The. all-merciful Father responsible for 
the sins of the world ! If sin comes in this way, why should 
one suffer more than another ? Why such partiality, if it. 
comes from an all-merciful God? Why are millions 
trampled under foot? Why do people starve who never 
did anything to cause it? Who is responsible? If they 
had no hand in it, surely, God would be responsible. 
Fheremre the better explanation is that one is responsible 
for the miseries one suffers. If 1 set the wheel in motion, 

\ am responsible for the result. And if I can bring misery, 

I can also stop it. It necessarily follows that we are free. 
Fhere is no such thing as fate. There is nothin, to com¬ 
pel us. What we have done, that we can undo. 

To one argument in connection with this doctrine 1 
wiil ask your patient attention, as it is a little intricate. We 


gain all our knowledge through experience ; that is the 
or!y v. ay. What we call experiences are on the plane of 
cons<aoiless. For illustration : A man plays a tune on 
piano, he places each finger on each key consciously. 
He j epeats this process till the movement of the fingers 
fcecoiv ?s a habit. He then plays a tune without having 
to priy special attention to each particular key. Similarly, 
w find i!i regard to ourselves that our tendencies are 
* ne result of past conscious actions. A child is borr* with 
certain tendencies Whence do they come * N ; child is 
bam with a tabula rasa —-with a clean, blank page—of a 
mind. The page has been written on pre viously. Th , old 
Greek and Egyptian philosophers taught that no child 
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with a vacant mind. Each child comes with a 
hundred tendencies generated by past conscious actions 
It did not acquire these in this life, and we are bound tc 
admit tnat it must have had them in past lives. The rank¬ 
est materialist has to admit that these tendencies are the 
result of past actions, only they add that these tendencies; 
come through heredity. Our parents, grandparents and 
great-grandparents come down to us through this law of 
heredity. Now if heredity alone explains this, there is no 
necessity of believing in the soul at all, because body 
explains everything. We need not go into the different 
arguments and discussions on materialism and spiritualism. 
So tar the way is clear for those who believe in an individ¬ 
ual soul. We see that to come to a reasonable con¬ 
clusion we must admit that we have had past lives. This 
is the belief of the great philosophers and sages of the 
past and of modern times. Such a doctrine was believed 
m among the Jews. Jesus Christ believed in it. He says 
m the Bible, "Before Abraham was, 1 am.” And in 

another place it is said, ""This is Elias who is said to 
have come.” 


Ai' the different religions which grew among different 
nations under varying circumstances and conditions, had 
'heir origin in Asia, and the Asiatics under* md them 
well. When they came out from the motherland, they got 
mixed up with errors. The most profound and noble ideas- 
o. Christianity were never understood in Europe, because 
the ideas and images used by the writers of the Bible 
were foreign to it. Take for illustration the pictures of the 
Madonna, livery artist paints his Madonna according to 

7 ° WR pre COJ1Ceive d ideas. 1 have been seeing hundreds 
of pictures of the Last Supper of Jesus Christ, and he is 
made to sit at a table. Now Christ never sat at a table 
he squatted with others and they had a bowl in which 
! lCy ; ; ,pp , ed kread-I— not the kind of bread you eat to-dav 
it is hard for any nation to understand the unfnmili 
1—22 
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items of other people. How much more difficult was 
it for Europeans to understand the Jewish customs after 
centuries of changes and accretions from Greek, Roman 
and other sources ! Through all the myths and mytho¬ 
logies by which it is surrounded it is no wonder that the 
people get very little of the beautiful religion of Jesus, 
•and no wonder that they have made of it a modern shop¬ 
keeping religion. ^ 

1 o come to our point. We find that all religions teach 
the eternity of the soul, as well as that its lustre has been 
dimmed, and that its primitive purity is to be regained 
jy the knowledge of God. What is the idea of God in 
these different religions ? The primary idea of God was 
very vague. The most ancient nations had different 
Deities—sun, earth, fire, water. Among the ancient Jews 
we find numbers of these gods ferociously fighting with 
°ach other. Then we find Elohim whom the Jews and 
the Babylonians worshipped. We next find one God 
standing supreme. But the idea differed according to 
different tribes. They each asserted that their God was 
the greatest. And they tried to prove it by fighting. The 
one that could do the best fighting proved thereby that its 
God was the greatest. Those races were more or less 
savage. But gradually better and better ideas took the 
place of the old ones. Ail those old ideas are gone or 
going into the lumber-room. All those religions were the 
outgrowth of centuries ; not one fell from the skies. Each 
had to be worked out bit by bit. Next come the‘mono¬ 
theistic ideas: belief in one God, who is omnipotent and 
omniscient, the one God of the universe. This one God 
is exiva-cosnriic ; Ho lives in the heavens. He is invested 
with tiie gross conceptions of His originators: He has a 
righi side and a left side, and a bird in His hand, and so 
on and so forth. But one thing we find, that the tribal 
gods have disappeared for ever, and the one God of the 
universe has taken their place: the God of gods. Still 
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only an extra-cosmic God. He is unapproachable^; 
nothing can come near Him. But slowly this idea has 
changed also, and at the next stage we find a God 
immanent in nature. 

In the New Testament it is taught, “Our Father who 
art in heaven —God living in the heavens separated from 
men. We are living on earth and He is living in heaven. 
Further on we find the teaching that He is a God immanent 
in nature ; He is not only God in heaven, but on earth, too. 
He is the God in us. In the Hindu philosophy we find a 
stage Ox the same proximity of God to us. But we do not 
stop there. There is the non-dualistic stage, in which man 
realises that the God he has been worshipping is not only 
the Father in heaven, and on earth, but that “I and my 
Father are one.’jj^He realises in his soul that he is God 
Himself, only a lower expression of Him. All that is real 
in me is He ; all that is real in Him is I. The gulf between 
God and man is thus bridged. Thus we find hew, by 
knowing God, we find the kingdom of heaven within uv^ 

little 


In the first or dualistic stage, man knows he is a littl 


personal soul, John, James or Tom, and he says, I will 
be John, James or Tom to all eternity, and never anything 
else. As well might the murderer come along and say, 
1 wil1 remain a murderer for ever.” But as time goes on, 
Tom vanishes and goes back to the original pure Adam. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
Can we see God? Of course not. Can we know God? 
Of course not. If God can be known He will be God no 
’anger. Knowledge is limitation. But 1 and my Father are 
one : I find the reality in my soul. These ideas arc expres¬ 
sed in some religions, and in others only hinted. In some 
they were expatriated. Christ’s teachings are now very 
little understood in this country. If you will excuse me, 1 
will say that they have never been very well understood. 

The different stages of growth are absolutely necessar 
to the attainment of purity and perfection. The vary, ,’g 
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^sterns of religion are at bottom founded on the same 
ideas. Jesus says the kingdom of heaven is within you. 
Again he says, “Our father who art in Heaven/' How do- 
you reconcile the two sayings r* In this way. lie was talk¬ 
ing to the uneducated masses when he said the latter, the 
masses who were uneducated in religion. It was necessary 
to speak to them in their own language. 1 he masses want 
concrete ideas, something the senses can grasp. A man. 
may be the greatest philosopher in the world but a child 
in reiigion.< / /'When a man has developed a high state of 
spirituality he can understand that the kingdom of heaven 
is within him. That is the real kingdom of the mind. 
Thus we see that the apparent contradictions and per¬ 
plexities in every religion mark but different stages of 
growth. And as such we have no right to blame any one 
for his religion. There are stages of growth in which 
forms and symbols are necessary ; they are the language 
that the souls in that stage can understand. 

^/^The next idea that I want to bring to you is that re¬ 
ligion does not consist in doctrines or dogmas. It is not 
what you read nor what dogmas you believe that is of im* 
porlance, but what you realise. Blessed are the pure in 
heart tor they shall see God, yea, in this life. And that 
is salvation. There are those who teach that this can be 
gained by the mumbling of words. But no great Master 
ever taught that external forms were necessary for salva¬ 
tion. The power of attaining it is within ourselves. We 
live and move in God Creeds and sects have thc:r parts 




to p!ay*~hut they are for children, they last but temporari¬ 
ly, Books never make religions, but religions make books. 
We must not forget that. No book ever created God, but 
God inspired all the great books. And no book ever 
created a soul. We must never forget that. Th e__end of 
all relir-ions is the realising of God in the soul . 1 bat is 
the one universal religion. If there is one uni verbal truth 
in all religions, I place it here—in realising God. Ideals and 
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ods may differ, but that is the central point. There 
may be a thousand different radii, b at they all converge to 
the one centre, and that is the realisation of God^’some¬ 


thing behind this world of sense, this world of eternal eat¬ 
ing and drinking and talking nonsense, this world of false 
shadows and selfishness. There is that beyond all books, 
beyond all creeds, beyond the vanities of this world, and 
it is the realisation of God within yourself. A man may 
believe in all the churches in the world, he may carry in 
his head all the sacred books ever written, he may baptise 
himself in all the rivers of the earth, still, if he has no 
perception of God, 1 would class him with the rankest 
atheist. And a man may have never entered a church or 
a mosque, nor performed any ceremony, but if he feels 
God within himself and is thereby lifted above the vanities 
of the world, that man is a hoiy man, a saint, call him 


what you will. As soon as a man stands up and says he 
is right or his church is right, and all others are wrong, 
he is himself all wrong. He does not know thal upon 
the proof of all the others depends the proof of his own. 
Love and charity for the whole human race, that is the 
test of true religiousness. 1 do not mean the sentimental 
statement that all men are brothers, but that one must 
feel the oneness of human life. So far as they are not 
exclusive, l see that the sects and creeds are all mine ; 
they are all grand. They are all helping men tervevds the 
real religion. 1 will add, it is. good to be born in a church, 
but it is b v ad to die there. It is good to be born a child, 
but bad to "remain a child. Churches, ceremonies. and 
symbols are good for children, but when the Li Id is 
grown, he must burst the church or himself. We must 
not remain children for ever. It is like trying to fit one 
coat to all sizes and growths. 1 do not deprecat e the exist¬ 
ence of sects in the world. Would to God the e were 
twenty millions note, for the more there are, there' will 
be a greater field for selection. What I do objec to, is 
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:rying to fit one religion to every case. Though all re¬ 
ligions are essentially the same, they must have the var¬ 
ieties of form produced by dissimilar circumstances among 
different nations. We must each have our own individual 
religion, individual so far as the externals of it go^ 

Many years ago I visited a great sage of odr^ own 
country, a very holy man. We talked of our revealed 
book, the Vedas, of your Bible, of the Koran, and of re¬ 
vealed books in general. At the close of our talk, this 
good man asked me to go to the table and take up a book; 
it was a book which, among other things, contained a 
forecast of the rainfall during the year. The sage said, 
Read that. And I read out the quantity of rain that 
* /as fall, lie said, Now take the book and squeeze 
it. i did so ana he said, ‘Why, my boy, not a drop 
of water comes out.^^Jntil the water comes out, it is all 
book, book, d^o until your religion makes you realise God, 
it is useless^'He who studies books only for religion re¬ 
minds one of the fable of the ass which carried a heavy 
load of sugar on its back, but did not know the sweetness 

of 5^ 

we advise men to kneel down and cry, “O 
miserable sinners that we are!” No, rather let us remind 
them of their divine nature. 1 will tell you a story. A 
lioness in search of prey came upon a flock of sheep, 
and as she jumped at one of them, she gave birth to a 
cub and died on the spot. The young lion was brought 
up in the flock, ate grass and bleated like a sheep, and 
it never knew that it was a lion. One day a lion came 
across this flock and was astonished to see in it a huge 
lmn eating grass and bleating like a sheep. At his sight 
tue flock fled and the lion-sheep with them. But the Hon 
watched his opportunity and one day found the lion-sheep 
asleep. le woke him up and said, ‘You are a lion.” 
bhe other said, No,” and began to bleat like a Keep. 
But the stranger lion took him to a lake and asked him to 
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ok in the water at his own image and see if it did not 
resemble him, the stranger lion. H; looked and acknow¬ 
ledged that it did. Then the stranger lion began to roar 
and asked him to do the same. The lion-sheep tried his 
voice and was soon roaring as grandly as the other. And. 
he was a sheep no longer. 

My friends, I would like to tell you all that you are 
mighty as lions. 

If the room is dark, do you go about beating your 
chest and crying, “It is dark, dark, dark!” No, the 
only way to get the light is to strike 31 light, and then the 
darkness goes. The only way to realise the light above 
you is to strike the spiritual light within you, and the dark' 
ness of sin and impurity will flee awmy. Think of your 
higher self, not of 3 'our lower.-, 


* 

* * 


Some questions and answers here followed. 

A man ri the audience said, “If ministers stop preach¬ 
ing hr . fire, they will have no control over their people. * 

A. I hey had better lose it then. The man who is 
frightened into religion has no religion at all. Better teach 
him of his divine nature than of his animal. 

Q. What did the Lord mean when he said, “The 
kingdom of heaven is not of this world?** 

A. That the kingdom of heaven is within us. The 
Jewish idea was a kingdom of heaven upon this earth 
That was not the idea of Jesus. 
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Do you believe we come up from the animals? 


A. 1 believe that by the law of evolution, the higher 
beings have come up from the lower kingdoms. 


Q. Do you know of any one who remembers his 
previous life? 


A l. I have met some who told me they djd remem¬ 
ber their previous life. They had reached a point where 
they could remember their former incarnations. 


Q. Do you believe in Christ’s crucifixion? 

A. Christ was God incarnate ; they could not kill 
him. That which was crucified was only a semblance, 
a. mirage. 

Q. If he could have produced such a semblance as 
;i:hat, would not that have been the greatest miracle of all? 

A. I look upon miracles as the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of truth. When the disciples of Buddha 
old hum of a man who had performed a so-called miracle 
— had taken a bowl from a great height without touching 
it— and showed him the bowl, he took it and crushed it 
under Iris feet and told them never to build their faith on 
miracles, but to look for truth in everlasting principles. 
He taught them the true inner light— the light of the spirit, 
which is the only safe light to go by. Miracles are only 
stumbling-blocks. Let us brush them aside. 

Q. Do you believe Jesus preached the Sermon on 
;he Mount? 

A. I do believe he did. But in this matter 1 have to 
go by the books as others do, and I am aware that mere 
book testimony is rather shaky ground. But we are alt 
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re in taking the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
as a guide. We have to take wlia^ appeals to our inner 
spirit. Buddha taught five hundred years before Christ, 
and his words were full of blessings: never a curse came 
from his lips, nor from his life ; never one from Zoroaster, 
nor from Confucius. 







THE HINDU RELIGION 


My religion is to learn. I read my Bible better in 
the light of your Bible and the dark prophecies of my re¬ 
ligion become brighter when compared with those of your 
prophets. Truth has always been universal. If I alone 
were to have six fingers on my hand while all of you had 
only five, you would not think that my hand was the true 
intent of nature but rather that it was abnormal and 
diseased. Just so with religion. If one creed alone were 
to be true and all the others untrue, you would have 
a right to say that that religion was diseased ; if one 
religion is true, all the others must be true. Thus the 
Hindu religion is your property as well as mine. Of the 
two hundred and ninety millions of people inhabiting 
India, only two millions are Christians, sixty millions 
Mohammedans and all the rest are Hindus. 

1 he Hindus found their creed upon the ancient Vedas, 
a word derived from Vid, “to know.” These are a series 
of books which, to our minds, contain the essence of all 
religion ; but we do not think they alone contain the 
truths. They teach us the immortality of the soul. In 
every country and every human breast there is a natural 
desire to find a stable equilibrium—something that does 
not change. We cannot find it in nature, for all the uni¬ 
verse is nothing but an infinite mass of changes. But to 
infer from that that nothing unchanging exists is to fall 
into the error of the southern school of Buddhists and 
the Charvakas, which latter believe that all is matter 
and nothing mind, that all religion is a cheat, and morality 
and goodness useless superstitions. The Vedanta philoso¬ 
phy teaches that man is not bound by his five senses. I hey 
only know the present, and neither the future nor the 
past ; but as the present signifies both past and future* 
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ana all three are only demarcations of time, the present 
also would be unknown if it we e net for something 
above the senses, something independent of time, which 
unifies the past and the future in the present. 

But what is independent? Not our body, for it 
depends upon outward conditions ; nor our mind, because 
the thoughts of which it is composed are caused. It is 
our soul. The Vedas say the whole world is a mixture 
of independence and dependence, of freedom and slavery, 
but through it all shines the soul independent, immortal, 
pure, perfect, holy. For if it is independent, it cannot 
perish, as death is but a change, and depends upon condi¬ 
tions ; if independent, it must be perfect, for imperfection 
is again but a condition, and therefore dependent. And 
this immortal and perfect soul must be the same in the 
highest God as well in the humblest man, the difference 
between them being only in the degree in which this soul 
manifests itself. 

But why should the soul take to itself a body? For 
the same' reason that 1 take a looking-glass—to see my¬ 
self. /Tfhus, in the body, the soul is reflected. The soul 
is God, and every human being has a perfect divinity 
within himself, and each one must show his divinity sooner 
or latei^^lf I am in a dark room, no amount of protesta¬ 
tion will make it any lighter—I must light a match. Just 
so, no amount of grumbling and wailing will make our 
imperfect body more perfect. But the Vedanta teaches— 
call forth your soul, show your divinity. 1 each your 
children that they are divine, that religion is a positive 
something and not a negative nonsense ; thai it is not 
subjection to groans when under oppression, but expan¬ 
sion and manifestation. 

Every religion has it that man’s present and future are 
modified by the past, and that the present is but the 
effect of the past. How is it, then, that every child is 
bom with an experience that cannot be accounted for by 
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ereditary transmission ? How is it that one is born of 
good parents, receives a good education and becomes a 
good man, while another comes from besotted parents and 
ends on the gallows? How do you explain this inequal¬ 
ity, without implicating God? Why should a merciful 
Father set His child in such conditions which must bring 
forth misery? It is no explanation to say God will make 
amends later on—God has no blood-money. Then, too, 
what becomes of my liberty, if this be my first birth? 
Coming into this world without the experience of a former 
life, my independence would be gone, for my path would 
bq marked out by the experience of ethers. If I cannot 
be the maker of my own fortune, then 1 am not free. 1 
take upon myself the blame for the misery of this exist¬ 
ence, and say 1 will unmake the evil I have done in another 
existence. 1 his, then, is our philosophy of the migration 
jf the soul. We come into this life with the experience 
of another, and the fortune or misforture of this existence 
ic the result of our acts in a former existence, always 
becoming better, till at last perfection is reached. 

OfWe believe in a God. the Father of the universe, 
infinite and omnipotent. But if our soul at last becomes 
perfect, it also must become infinite. But there is no 
room for two infinite unconditional beings, and hence we 
believe in a Personal God, and we ourselves are He. 
i huse are the three stages which every religion has taken. 
1 .rst we see God in the far beyond, then we come nearer 
to Him and give Him omnipresence, so that wfe live in 
Him ; and at last we recognise that we are He.// I he idea 
of < n objective God is not untrue— in fact, ev#ry idea of 
v.*od, and hence every religion, is rue, as each is but a 
different stage in the journey, the aim of which is the 
perfect conception of the Vedas. Hence, too, we not 
only tolerate, but w.e Hindu accept every religion, pray- 
m; in th mosque of the Mohammedans, worshipping 
before the fire of the Zoroastrians. and kneeling before the 
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of the Christians, knowing that all the religions, from 
the lowest fetichism to the highest absolutism, mean so 
many attempts of the human soul to grasp and realise the 
infinite, each determined by the conditions of its birth and 
association, and each of them marking a stage of progress. 
We gather all these flowers and bind them with the twine 
of love, making a wonderful botiquet of worship. 

If 1 am God, then my soul is a temple of the Highest, 
and my every motion should be a worship. Love for 
love’s sake, duty for duty’s sake, without hope of reward 
or fear of punishment. Thus my religion means expan¬ 
sion, and expansion means realisation and perception in 
the highest sense—no mumbling words or genuflections. 
Man is to become divine, realising the divine more and 
more from day to day in an endless progress.* 
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Summary of a te iure delivered before the Ethical Society, 
Brooklyn, at the Pouch Gallery on Clinton \venuc, on the jotli 
1)(< emb r, i S-m. Reproduced from the Brooklyn Stan lard. 
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WHAT IS RELIGION 

A huge locomotive has rushed on over the lme and a 
small worm that was creeping upon one of the rails saved 
its life by crawling out of the path of the locomotive. \ et 
this little worm, so insignificant that it can be crushed in a 
moment, is a living something, while this locomotive, so 
huge, so immense, is only an engine, a machine. You say 
the one has life and the other is only dead matter and all 
its power and strength and speed are only those of a dead 
machine, a mechanical contrivance. Yet the poor little 
worm which moved upon the rail and which the least touch 
of the engine would have deprived of its life, is a majestic 
being compared to that huge locomotive. It is a small part 
of the Infinite and, therefore, it is greater than this power¬ 
ful engine. Why should that be so? How do we know the 
living from the dead? The machine mechanically per¬ 
forms all the movements its maker made it to perform, 
its movements are not those of life. How can we make 
the distinction between the living and the dead, then? In 
the living there is freedom, there is intelligence ; in the 
dead all is bound and no freedom is possible, because there 
is no intelligence. This freedom that distinguishes us from 
mere machines is what we are all striving for. To be more 
free is the goal of all our efforts, for only in perfect freedom 
can there be perfection. This effort to attain freedom 
underlies all forms of worship, whether we know it or not. 

If we were to examine the various sorts of worship all 
over the world, we would see that the rudest of mankind 
: re worshipping ghosts, demons and the spirits of their 
forefathers—serpent worship, worship of tribal gods and 
worship of the departed ones. Why do they do this? 
Because they feel that in some unknown way these beings 
are greater, more powerful than themselves, and limit their 
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lorn. They, therefore, seek to propitiate these beings 
in order to prevent them from molesting them, in other 
words, to get more freedom. They aiso seek to win favour 
from these superior beings, to get by gift of the gods what 
ought to be earned by personal effort. 

On the whole, this shows that the world is expecting 
a miracle. 1 his expectation never leaves us, and however 
we may try, we are all running after the miraculous and 
extraordinary. What is mind but that ceaseless inquir 3 ' y 
into the meaning and mystery of life? We may say that 
only uncultivated people are going after all these things, 
but the question still is there: Why should it be so ? 1 he 

Jews were asking for a miracle. The whole world has 
been asking for the same these thousands of years. 1 here 
is, again, the universal dissatisfaction. We make an ideal 
but we have rushed only half the way after it, when we 
make a newer one. We struggle hard to attain to some 
goal and then discover we do not want it. 1 his dissatis¬ 
faction we are having time after time, and what is there in 
the mind if there is to be only dissatisfaction? What is the 
meaning of this universal dissatisfaction? It is because 
freedom is ever man’ s goal. He seeks it ever, his whole 
life is a struggle after it. The child rebels against law as 
soon as it is born. Its first utterance is a cry, a protest 
against the bondage in which it finds itself. This longing 
for freedom produces the idea of a Being who is absolutely 
free. /i he concept of Cod is a fundamental clement in 
the human constitution. In the Vedanta. Sat-c hit-ananda 
{ RxiSj-enr f erKnq\yledge -i« the highest conc ept of God 
possible to the mind. It is the essence of knowledge and 
is by its nature the essence of bliss, >AVe have been stifling 
that inner voice long enough, seeking to follow law and 
quiet the human nature, but there is that human instinct to 
rebel against nature’s laws. We may not understand what 
the meaning is, but there is that unconscious struggle of 
the human with the spiritual, of the lower with the high < 
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<< Iwipd, and the struggle attempts to preserve one’s separate 
life, what we call our “individuality. 

Even hells stand out with this miraculous fact that we 
are born rebels ; and the first fact of life, the inrashing of 
life itself— against this, we rebel and cry out, No law for 
us.” As long as we obey the laws we are like machines, 
and on goes the universe, and W£ cannot break it. Laws 
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as laws become man’s nature. ^ Fine first inkling of life on 
its higher level is in seeing this struggle within us to break 
the bond of nature and to be free. “Freedom, O Free¬ 
dom ! Freedom, O freedom ! is the song of the soul. 
Bondage, alas, to be bound in nature, seems its fate^x^^ 
Why should there be serpent, or ghost, or demon 
worship and all these various creeds and forms for having 
miracles? Why do we say that there is life, there is being 
in anything? There must be a meaning in all this search, 
this endeavour to understand life, to explain being. It is 
not meaningless and vain. It is man’s ceaseless endeavour 
to become free. The knowledge which we now call' 
science has been struggling for thousands of year3 in its- 
attempt to gain freedom, and people ask for freedom. 
Yet there is no freedom in nature. It is all law. Still the 
struggle goes on. Nay, the whole of nature from the very 
sun to the atoms is under law, and even for man there is 
no freedom. But we cannot believe it. We have been 
studying laws from the beginning and yet cannot—nay 
will not— believe that man is under law’. ! he soul cries 
ever, “Freedom. O Freedom!” With the conception of 
God as a perfectly free Being, man cannc. rest eternally in 
this bondage. Higher he must go, and unless the struggle 
were for himself, he would think it too severe. Man says 
to himself, “i am a born slave, I am bound; nevertheless, 
there is a Being who is not bound by nature. He is free 
and Master of nature.’ 

The conception of God, therefore, is as essential and 
as fundamental a part of mind : s is the idea of hondat' 
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th are the outcome of the idea of freedom. There 
cannot be life, even in the plant, without the idea of 
freedom. In the plant or in the worm, life has to rise 
to the individual concept. It is there, unconsciously work¬ 
ing, the plant living its life to preserve the variety, 
principle, or form, not nature. The idea of nature 
controlling every step onward overrules the idea of 
freedom. Onward goes the idea of the material world, 
onward moves the idea of freedom. Still the fight goes on. 
vVe are hearing about all the quarrels of creeds and sects, 
yet creeds and sects are just and proper, they must be 
there. 1 he chain is lengthening and naturally the struggle 
increases, but there need be no quarrels if we only knew 
that we are all striving to reach the same goal. 

^/ihe embodiment of freedom, the Master of nature, is 
what we call Goc^yYou cannot deny Him. No, because 
you cannot move or live without the idea of freedom. 
Would you come here if j r ou did not believe you were 
free? It is quitet possible that the biologist can and will 
give some explanation of this perpetual effort to be free. 
!"ake all that for granted, still the idea of freedom is there. 
It is a fact, as- much so as the other fact that you cannot 
apparently get over, the fact of being under nature. 

Bondage and liberty, light and shadow, good and evil 
must be there, but the very fact of the bondage shows also 
this freedom hidden there. If one is a fact,' the other 
is equally a fact. There must be this idea of freedom. 
While now we cannot see that this idea of bondage, in 
Vm^uluv^pd-jyap, is his struggle for freedom, yet the idee 
of freedom is there. The bondage of sin and impurity in 
the uncultivated savage is to his consciousness very small, 
for his nature is only a little higher than the animal’s. What 
he struggles against is the bondage of physical nature, the 
lack of physical gratification, but out of this lower con 
sciousi ess grows and broadens the higher conception of 
a mental or moral bondage and a longing for spiritual free- 
1 —23 
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ere we see the divine dimly shining through the 
veil of ignorance. The veil is very dense at first and ihe 
light may be almost obscured, but it is there, ever pure 
and undimmed—the radiant fire of freedom and perfection. 
Man personifies this as the Ruler of the Universe, die One 
Free Being. He does nor yet know that the universe is ^ 
one that the difference is only in degree, in the concept^ 
/^The whole of nature is v/orship of God. Wherever 
there is life, there is this search for freedom and that free¬ 
dom is the same as God. Necessarily this freedom gives 
us mastery over all nature and is impossible without 
knowledge. The more we are knowing, the more we are 
becoming masters of nature. Mastery alone is making us 
strong and if there be some being entirely free and master 
of nature, that being must have a perfect knowledge of 
nature, must be omnipresent and omniscient, freedom 
must go hand in hand with these, and that being alone 
who has acquired these will be beyond nature. ^/ 
"blessedness, eternal- peace arising from perfect free¬ 
dom, is the highest concept of religion, underlying all tne 
ideas of God in Vedanta—absolutely free Existence, not 
bound by anything, no change, no nature, nothing that 
can produce a change in Him. This same freedom is in 
you and in me and is the only real freedom^ 

God is still established upon His own majestic change¬ 
less Self. You and 1 try to be one with Him, but plant our¬ 
selves upon nature, upon the trifles of daily life, on money, 
on fame, on human love and all these changing forms in 
nature which make for bondage. When Nature shines, 
upon what depends the shining? Upon God and not upon 
the sun nor the moon nor the stars. Wherever anything 
shines, whether it is the light in the sun or in our own 
consciousness, it is He. He shining, all shines after Him. 

Now we have seen that this God is self-evident, im¬ 
personal, omniscient, the Knower and Master o! nature, 
ihe Lord of all. He is behind all worship and it is being 
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^ according to Him whether we know it or not. I go 

one step further. That at which all marvel, that which we 
call evil, is His worship too. 1 his too is a part of freedom. 
Nay, I will be terrible even, and tell you that when you are 
doing evil, the impulse behind is also that freedom. It 
may have been misguided and misled but it was there ; 
and there cannot be any life or any impulse unless that 
freedom be behind it. Freedom breathes in the throb of 
the universe. Unless there is unity at the universal heart 
we cannot understand variety. Such is the conception of 
the Lord in the Upanishads. Sometimes it rises even 
higher, presenting to us an ideal before which at first we 
stand aghast — that we are in essence one with God. He 
who is the colouring in the wings of the butterfly, and the 
blossoming of the rose-bud, is the power that is in the plant 
and in the butterfly. He who gives us life is the power 
within us. Out of His fire comes life, and the direst death 
is also His power. He whose shadow is death, His shadow 
is immortality also. Take a still higher conception. Sec 
how we are flying like hunted hares from all that is terrible 
and like them^Tudiffg our heads and thinking we are safe. 
See how the whole world is flying from everything terrible. 
Once when 1 was in Banaras, I was passing through a place 
where there was a large tank of water on one side and a 
high wall on the other. It was in the grounds where there 
were many monkeys. The monkeys of Banaras are huge 
brutes and are sometimes surly .X They now took it i.ito 
their heads not to allow me to pass through their street, 
so they howled and shrieked and clutched at my feet as i 
passed. As they pressed closer, I began to run, but the 
faster I ran, the faster came the monkeys and they began 
to bite at me. It seemed impossible to escape, but just 
then I met a stranger who called out to me, “Face the 
brutes. ’ 1 turned and faced the monkeys, and they fell 
back and finally fled. That is a lesson for all life—face 
the terrible, face it boldly. Like the monkeys the hard- 
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[{p’s of life fall back when we cease to llee before them. 
If we are ever to gain freedom, it must be by conquering 
nature, never by running away. Cowards never win 
victories. We have to fight fear and troubles and ignorance 
if we expect them to flee before usy'/ 

What is death? What are terrors? Do you not see 
the Lord’s face in them? Fly from evil and terror and 
misery and they will follow you. Face them arid they will 
flee. T he wh ole world worships ease and^pl en sure and 
very few dare to worship that wlii'dh-is^painful. lo rise 

TdeaToF 


above both is theTcheaT'^oFTreedom. Unless man passes 
through this gate he cannot be free. We all have to face 
these. We strive to worship the Lord, but the body rises 
between, nature rises between Him and us and blinds our 
vision. We must learn how to worship and love Him in 
the thunderbolt, in shame, in sorrow, in sin. All the world 
has ever been preaching the God of virtue. I preach a 
God of virtue and a God of sin in one. Take Him if you 
dare—that is the one way to salvation ; then alone will 
come to us the Truth Ultimate which comes from the idea 
of oneness. Then will be lost the idea that one is greater 
than another./Fne nearer we approach the law of free¬ 
dom, the more we shall come under the Lord, and troubles 
will vanish.^Then we ahall not differentiate the door of 
hell from the gate of heaven, nor differentiate between 
men and say, “I am greater than any being in the 
universe.’ Until we see nothing in the world .but the 
Lord Himself, all these evils will beset us and we shall 
make all these distinctions ; because it is only in the Lord, 
in the Spirit that we are all one ; and until we see God 
everywhere, this unity will not exist for usy f : ' 

Two birds of beautiful plumage, inseparable com¬ 
panions. sat upon the same tree, one on the top and one 
below. The beautiful bird below was eating the fruits of 
the tree, sweet and bitter, one moment a sweet one and 
another a bitter. The moment he ate a bitter fruit, he was 
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ry, but after a while he ate another and when it too was 
bitter, he looked up and saw the othe: bird who ate neither 
the sweet nor the bitter, but was calm and majestic, im¬ 
mersed in his own glory. And then the poor lower bird, 
forgot and went on eating the sweet and bitter fruits again, 
until at last he ate one that was extremely bitter ; and then 
he stopped again and once more looked up at the glorious 
bird above. Then he came nearer and nearer to the other 
bird and when he had come near enough, rays of light 
shone upon him and enveloped him, and he saw he was 
transformed into the higher bird. He became calm, 
majestic, free and found that there had been but one bird 
all tjie time on the tree. 1 he lower bird was but the 
reflection of the one above. So we are in reality one with 
the Lord, but the reflection makes us seem many, as when 
the one sun reflects in a million dew-drops and seems a 
million tiny suns. The reflection must vanish if we are 
to identify ourselves with our real nature which is divine. 
The universe itself can never be the limit of our satisfac¬ 
tion, That is why the miser gathers more and more 
money, that is why the robber robs, the sinner sins, that is 
"why you are learning philosophy. All have one purpose. 
There is no other purpose in life, save to reach this 
freedom. Consciously or unconsciously, we are all striv¬ 
ing for perfection. Every being must attain to it. 

The man who is groping through sin, through misery, 
the man who is choosing the path through hells, will reach 
it, but it will take time. We cannot save him. Some hard 
knocks on his head will help him to turn to the Lord, 
fhe path of virtue, purity, unselfishness, spirituality, 
becomes known at last and what all are doi ig unconscious¬ 
ly we are trying to do consciously. Hie idea is express td 
by St. Paul, Hhe Go.] that ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare 1 unto you.* This is the lesson for the whole 
world to learn. What have these philosophies and theories 
of nature to do, if no! to help us to attain to this one goal 
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in life? Let us come to that consciousness of the identity 
of everything and let man see himself in everything. Let 
us be no more the worshippers of creeds or sects with 
small limited notions of God, but see Him in everything 
in the universe. If you are knowers of God, you will 
everywhere find the same worship as in your own heart. 

s Get rid, in the first place, of all these_limite_d,Ldeas ..and 
see God in every person—working through a ll ha nds, 
w alking through a ll feet, and eating thro ugh every mouth. 
In every being He lives, through all min ds He.lhinks ,, He 
is self-evident, nearer unto us than ourselve§£/ 1 o know 
this is religion, is faith, and may it please the Lord to give 
us this faith ! When we shall feel that oneness we shall be 
immortal. We are physically immortal even, one with the 
universe. So long as there is one that breathes throughout 
the universe, I live in that one. I am not this limited little 
being, I am the universal. 1 am the life of all the sons of 
the past. I am the soul of Buddha, of Jesus, of Moham¬ 
med. I am the soul of all the teachers, and 1 am ail the 
robbers that robbed, and all the murderers that were 
hanged, I am the universal. Stand up then ; this is the 
highest'worship. You are one with the universe. That 
only is humility—not crawling upon all fours and calling 
yourself a sinner. That is the highest evolution when this 
veil of differentiation is torn off. The highest creed is 
Oneness. I am so-and-so—is a limited idea, not true of 
the real L I am the universal ; stand upon that and 
ever worship the Highest through the highest form, for 
God is Spirit and should be worshipped in spirit and in 
tru f n. Through lower forms of worship, man’s material 
thoughts rise to spiritual worship and the Universal Infinite 
One is at last worshipped in and through the spirit. That 
which is limited is material. The Spirit alone is infinite. 
God is Spirit, is infinite, man is Spirit and, therefore, infi 
nite, and the Infinite alone can worship the Infinite. We will 
worship the Infinite ; that is the highest spiritual worship 
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e grandeur of realising these ideas, how difficult it is f 
I theorise, talk, philosophise, and the next moment some¬ 
thing comes against me and I unconsciously become- 
angry ; I forget there is anything in the universe but this 
little limited self : I forget to say, “1 am the Spirit, what 
is this trifle to me? I am the Spirit.” I forget it is all 
myself playing, 1 forget God, I forget freedom. 

Sharp as the blade of a razor, long and difficult and 
hard to cross, is the way to freedom. The sages have 
declared this again and again. Yet do not let these weak¬ 
nesses and failures bind you. ' The Upanishads have 
declared, “Arise ! Awake ! and stop not until the goal is 
reached ^/' will then certainly cross the path, sharp 

as it is like the razor, and long and distant and difficult 
though it be. Man becomes the master of gods and 
demons. No one is to blame for our miseries but ourselves. 
Do you think there is only a dark cup of poison if man 
goes to look for nectar? The nectar is there and is for 
every man who strives to reach it. The Lord Himself tells 
us, '‘Give up all these paths and struggles. Do thou take 
refuge in Me. I will take thee to the other shore., be not 
afraid.” We hear that from all the scriptures of the world 
that come to us. The same voice teaches us to say, ‘Thy 
will be done upon earth, as it is in heaven, for, Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory.' It is difficult, 
all very difficult. I say to myself, ‘This moment I will 
take refuge in Thee, O Lc r d. Unto I hy love I will sacrifice 
all, and on Thine altar 1 will place all that is good and 
virtuous. My sins, my sorrows, my actions, good and evil, 
I will offer unto Thee; do Thou take them and 1 will never 
forget.” One moment I say, ‘Thy will be done/ and 
the next moment something comes to try me and l spring 
up in a rage. The goai of all religions is the same but the 
language of the teachers differs. The attempt is to kill the 
false ”1,” so that the real “I,” the Lord, will reign. "I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous Got Thou si alt have no 
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gods before me/* say the Hebrew Scriptures. God 
must be there all alone. We must say, “Not I, but Thou, 
and then we should give up everything but the Lord. 
He, and He alone, should reign. Perhaps we struggle 
hard and yet the next moment our feet slip, and then we 
try to stretch out our hands to Mother. We find we can¬ 
not stand alone. Life is. infinite, one chapter of which 
is, “Thy will be done/’ and unless we realise all the 
chapters we cannot realise the whole. ‘‘Thy will be 
done”—every moment the traitor mind rebels against it, 
yet it must be said, again and again, if we are to conquer 
the lower self. We cannot serve a traitor and yet be 
saved. There is salvation for all except the traitor and 
we stand condemned as traitors, traitors against our own 


selves, against the majesty of Mother, when we refuse to 
obey the Voice of our higher Self. Come what will, we 
must give our bodies and minds up to the Supreme Will. 
Well has it been said by the Hindu philosopher, “If 
man says twice, 1 h}' will be done/ he commits sin/’ 
i hy will be done/’ what more is needed, why say it 
twice? What is good is good. No more shall we take 
it back. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
ior Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory 
for evermore.” 
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What concerns us most is the religious thought—on 
soul and God and all that appertains to religion. We will 
take the Samhitas. These are collections of hymns form¬ 
ing, as it were, the oldest Aryan literature, properly speak¬ 
ing, the oldest literature in the world. There may have 
been some scraps of literature of older date here and 
there, older than that even, but not books, or literature 
properly so called. As a collected book this is the oldest 
the world has, and herein is portrayed the earliest feeling 
of the Aryans, their aspirations, the questions that arose 
about their manners and methods, and so on. At the very 
outset we find a very curious idea. I hese hymns are sung 
in praise of different gods, Devas as they are called, the 
bright ones. There is quite a number of them One is 
called Indra, another Varuna, another Mitra, Parjanya, 
and so on. Various mythological and allegorical figures 
come before us one after the other—for instance, Indra, 
the thundcrer, striking the serpent who has withheld the 
rains from mankind. Then he lets fly his thunderbolt, the 
serpent is killed, and rain c6mes down in showers. 1 he 
people are pleased and they worship Indra with oblations. 

1 hey make a sacrificial pyre, kill some animals, roast th 
flesh upon spits and offer that meat to Indra. And thev 
had a popular plant called Soma. What plant it was 
nobody knows now ; it has entirely disappeared, but from 
the books we gather that, when crushed, it produced a 
sort of milky juice, and that was fermented ; and it can 
also be gathered that this fermented Soma juice was 
intoxicating. This also they offered to India and the other 
gods, and they also drank it themselves. Sometimes they 
drank a little too much, and so did the god l Indra on 
occasions got drunk. There are passages to show that 
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ra at one time drank so much of this Soma juice that he 
talked irrelevant words. So with Varuna. He is another 
god, very powerful, and is in the same way protecting his 
votaries, and they are praising him v/ith their libations of 
Soma. So is the god of war, and so on. But the popular 
idea that strikes one as making the mythologies of the 
Samhitas entirely different from the other mythologies is, 
that along with every one of these gods is the idea of an 
infinity. This infinite is abstracted, and sometimes de¬ 
scribed as Aditya. At other times it is affixed, as it were, 
to all the other gods. Take, for example, Indra. In some 
of the books you will find that Indra has a body, is very 
strong, sometimes is wearing golden armour, and comes 
down, lives and eats with his votaries, fights the demons, 
fights the snakes, and so on. Again, in one hymn we find 
that Indra has been given a very high position ; he is 
omnipresent and omnipotent, and Indra sees the heart of 
every being. So with Varuna. This Varuna is god of the 
air and is in charge of the water, just as Indra was pre¬ 
viously: and then, all of a sudden, we find him raised up 
and said to be omnipresent, omnipotent, and so on. 1 
will read one passage about this Varuna in his highest 
form, and you will understand what I mean. It has been- 
translated into English poetry, so it is better that I read it 
in that form. 


The mighty Lord on high our deeds, as if at hand, espies ; 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their acts 
disguise ; 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place.. 
Or hides him in his secret cell—the gods his movements trac--. 
Wherever two together plot, and deem they are lone, 
f£ing Varuna is there, a third, and all thr*ir schemes are known. 
This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies ; 
Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies 
Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 

He c. uld not there elude the grasp of Varuna the King. 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world around ; 
Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth’s remotest 
bound/' 
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So we can multiply examples about the other gods ; 
they all come, one after the other, to share the same fate— 
they first begin as gods, and then they are raised to this 
conception as the Being in whom the whole universe 
exists, who sees every heart, who is the ruler of the 
universe. And in the case of Varuna, there is another 
idea, just the germ of one idea which came, but was 
immediately suppressed by the Aryan mind, and that was 
the idea of fear. In another place we read they are afraid 
they have sinned pnd ask Varuna for pardon. These ideas 
were never allowed, for reasons you will come to under¬ 
stand later on, to grow on Indian soil, but the germs were 
there sprouting, the idea of fear, and the idea of sin. 1 his 
is the idea, as you all know, of what is called monotheism. 
1 his monotheism, we see, came to India at a very early 
period. Throughout the Samhitas, in the first and oldest 
part, this monotheistic idea prevails, but we shall find that 
it did not prove sufficient for the Aryans ; they threw it 
aside, as it were, as a very primitive sort of idea and went 
further on, as we Hindus think. Of course in reading 
books and criticisms on the Vedas written by Europeans, 
the Hindu cannot help smiling when he reads, that the 
writings of our authors are saturated with this previous 
education alone. Persons who have sucked in as their 
mother’s milk the idea that the highest ideal of God is the 
idea of a Personal God, naturally dare not think on the 
lines of these ancient thinkers of India, when they find that 
just after the Samhitas, the monotheistic idea with which 
the Samhita portion is replete was thought by the Aryans 
to be useless and not worthy of philosophers and thinkers, 
and that they struggled hard for a more philosophical and 
transcendental idea. The monotheistic idea was much 
too human for them, although they gave it such descrip¬ 
tions as “The whole universe rests in Mir and M 1 hou art 
the keeper of all hearts. 1 he Hindus were bold, to their 
great credit be it said, bold thinkers in all tT ir ideas, so 
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a that one spark of their thougnt frightens the so-called 
bold thinkers of the West. Well has it been said by Pro\. 
Max Muller about these thinkers, that they climbed up to 
heights where their lungs only could breathe, and where 
those of other beings would have burst. These brave 


people followed reason wherever it led them, no matter at 
what cost, never caring if all their best superstitions were 
smashed to pieces, never caring what society would think 
about them, or talk about them, but what they thought 
was right and true, they preached and they talked. 

Before going into all these speculations or the ancient 


Vedic sages, we will first refer to one or two very curious 
instances in the Vedas. The peculiar fact that these gods 
are taken up, as it were, one after the other, raised and 
sublimated, till each has assumed the proportions of the 
infinite Personal God of the Universe, calls for an explan¬ 
ation. Prof. Max Muller creates for it a new name, as 
he thinks it peculiar to the Hindus: he calls it Heno- 
theism.” We need not go far for the explanation. It is 
within the book. A few steps from the very place where 
we find those gods being raised and sublimated, we find 
the explanation also. The question arises how the Hindu 
mythologies should be so unique, so different from all 
others. In Babylonian or Greek mythologies we find one 
god struggling upwards, and he assumes a position and 
remains there, while the other gods die out. Of all the 
Molochs, Jehovah becomes supreme, and the other 
Molochs are forgotten, lost for ever ; he is the God of 
gods. So, too, of all the Greek gods, Zeus conies to the 
front and assumes big proportions, becomes the God of 
the ^Uni verse, and all the other gods become degraded into 
minor angels. This fact was repeated in later times. 
The Buddhists and the Jains raised one of their prophets 
to the Godhead, and all the other gods they made sub¬ 
servient to Buddha, or to jina. This is the world-wide 
process, but there w^ find an exception, as it were. One 
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is praised, and for the time being it is said that all the 
other gods obey his commands, and the very one who is 
said to be raised up by Varuna, is himself raised up, in 
the next book, to the highest position. They occupy the 
position of the Personal God in turns. But the explanation 
is there in the book, and it is a grand explanation, one 
that has given the theme to all subsequent thought in 
India, and one that will be the theme of the whole world 
of religions: -^£kam Sat Vipra Bahudha Vadanti, “That 
which exists fs One ; sages call It by various names.** In 
all these cases where hymns were written about all these 
gods, the Being perceived was one and the same ; it was 
the perceiver who made the difference. It was the hymnist, 
the sage, the poet, who sang in different languages and 
different words, the praise of one and the same Being. 

1 hat which exists is One ; sages call It by various 
names.Tremendous results have followed from that 
one verse. Some of you, perhaps, are surprised to think 
that India is the only country where there never has been 
a religious persecution, where never was any man disturbed 
for his religious faith. Theists or atheists, monists, dualists, 
monotheists, are there, and always live unmolested. 
Materialists were allowed to preach from the steps of 
Brahminical temples, against the gods, and against God 
Himself ; they went preaching all over the land that the 
idea of God was a mere superstition, and that gods, and 
Vedas, and religion were simply superstitions invented by 
the priests for their own benefit, and they were allowed to 
do this unmolested. And so, wherever he went, Buddha 
tried to pull down every old thing sacred to the Hindus 
to the dust, and Buddha died of ripe old age. So did the 
Jains, who laughed at the idea of God. “How can it be 
that there is a God? they asked ; “it must be a mere 
superstition ” So on, endless examples there are.' Before 
the Mohammedan wave came into India, it was never 
known what religious persecution was ; the Hindus had 
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y experienced it as made by foreigners on themselves. 
And even now it is a patent fact how much Hindus have 
helped to build Christian churches, and how much readi¬ 
ness there is to help them. There never has been blood¬ 
shed. Even heterodox religions that have come out of 
India have been likewise affected ; for instance, Buddhism. 
Buddhism is a great religion in some respects, but to con¬ 
fuse Buddhism with Vedanta is without meaning ; any 
one may mark just the difference that exists between 
Christianity and the Salvation Army. There are great and 
good points in Buddhism, but these great points fell into 
hands which were not able to keep them safe. The jewels 
which came from philosophers fell into the hands of mobs, 
and the mobs took up their ideas. They had a great deal 
c r enthusiasm, some marvellous ideas, great and humani¬ 
tarian ideas, but, after all, there is something else that is 
necessary —thought and intellect—to keep everything 
safe. Wherever you see the most humanitarian ideas fall 
into the hands of the multitude, the first result, you may 
notice, is degradation. It is learning and intellect that 
ke-p things sure. Now this Buddhism went as the first 
missionary religion to the world, penetrated the whole of 
the civilised world as it existed at that time, and never was 
a drop of blood shed for that religion. We read how in 
China the Buddhist missionaries were persecuted, and 
thousands were massacred by two or three successive 
emperors, but after that, fortune favoured the Buddhists, 
and one oi the emperors offered to take vengeance on the 
persecutors, but the missionaries refused. All that we owe 
to this one verse. That is why 1 want you to remen ber 
it. ‘Whom they call Indra, Mitra, Varuna — That which 
exists is One ; sages call It by various names.’* 

It was written, nobody knows at what date, it may be 
8,00 years ago, in spite of all modern scholars may say, 
it may be 9,000 years ago. Not one of these religious 
speculations is of modern date, but they am as fresh 
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jtoc ierfs as they were when they were written, or rather, 
fresher, for at that distant date man was not so civilised as 
we know him now. He had not learnt to cut his brother’s 
throat because he differed a little in thought from himself ; 
he had not deluged the world in blood, he did not become 
demon to his own brother. In the name of humanity he 
did not massacre whole lots of mankind then. Therefore 
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•these words come to us today very fresh, as great stim¬ 
ulating, life-giving words, much fresher than they were 
when they were written: * I hat which exists is One ; sages 
call It by various names.’’ We have to learn yet that all 
religions, under whatever name they may be called; either 
Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan or Christian, have the 
same God, and he who derides any one of these derides 
his own God. 

That was the solution they arrived at. But, as 1 have 
said, this ancient monotheistic idea did not satisfy the 
Hindu mind. It did not go far enough, it did not explain 
the visible world : a ruler of the world does not explain 
the world, certainly not. A ruler of the universe does not 
explain ‘he universe, chid much less an external ruler, one 
outside of it. He may be a moral guide, the greatest 
power in the univeise, but that is no explanation of the 
universe: and the first question that we find now arisi ng, 
assuming proportions, is the question about the universe: 

‘Whence did it come?” ‘How did it come?’ ‘‘How 
does it exist? * Various hymns are to be found on this 
question, struggling forwr^rd to assume form, and now here 
do we find it so poetically, so wonderfully exp essed as 
in the following hymn: 

“Then there was neither aught nor naught, nor air, 
nor sky, nor anything. What covered all? Where rested 
all? Then death was not, nor deathlessness, nor change 
to night and day.” The translation lose* a good deal of 
the poetical beauty. “Then death was not, nor deathless- 
ness, nor change to night and day;” the very sound of the 
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skrit is musical. “That existed, that breath, covering 
as it were, that God’s existence, but it did not begin to 
move.” It is good co remember this one idea, that it 
existed motionless, because we shall find how this idea 
sprouts up afterwards in the cosmology, how according to 
the Hindu metaphysics and philosophy, this whole universe 
is a mass of vibrations, as it were, motion ; and there 
are periods when this whole mass of motion subsides and 
becomes finer and finer, remaining in that state for some 
time. 1 hat is the state described in this hymn. It existed 
unmoved, without vibration, and when this creation began, 
this began to vibrate and all this creation came out of it, 
that one breath, calm, self-sustained, naught else beyond it. 

“Gloom existed first.* Those of you who have ever 
been in India or any tropical country, and have seen the 
bursting of the monsoon, will understand the^majesty of 
these words. I remember three poets* attempts to picture 
this. Milton says, “No light, buc rather darkness visible.” 
Kalidasa says, ‘ Darkness which can be penetrated with a 
needle,** but none comes near this Vedic description, 
“Gloom hidden in gloom.” Everything is parching and 
sizzling, the whole creation seems to be burning away, and 
for clays it has been so, when one afternoon there is in 
one corner of the horizon a speck of cloud, and in less 
th in half an hour it has extended unto the whole earth, 
until, as it were, it is covered with cloud, cloud over 
cloud, and then it bursts into a tremendous deluge of rain. 

I he cause of creation was described as will. 1 hat which 


existed at first became changed into will, and this will 
began to manifest itself as desire. This also we ought to 
remember, because we find that this idea of desire is said 
to be the cause of all we have. This idea of will has been 
the corner-stone of both the Buddhist and the Vedantic 
systems, and later on, has penetrated into Germau 
philosophy and forms the basis of Schopenhauer’s system 
of philosophy. It is here we first hear of it. 
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iOw first arose desire, the primal seed of mind. 

Sages, searching in their hearty by wisdom, found the fend, 
Between existence and non-existence/’ 


It is a very peculiar expression ; the poet ends by 
saying that ‘perhaps He even does not know.” We find 
in this hymn, apart from its poetical merits, that this 
questioning about the universe has assumed quite definite 
proportions, and that the minds of these sages must have 
advanced to such a state, when all sorts of common 
answers would not satisfy them. We find that they were 
not even satisfied with this Governor above. I here are 
various other hymns where the same idea comes in, about 
how this all came, and just as we have seen, when they 
were trying to find a Governor of the universe, a Per¬ 
sonal God, they were taking up one Dcva after another, 
raising him up to that position, so now we shall find that 
in various hymns one or other idea is taken up, ancf 
expanded infinitely and made responsible for everything 
ln the universe. One particular idea is taken as the 
support, in which everything rests and exists, and that 
support has become all this. So on with various ideas 
^ey tried this method with Prana, the life principle. They 
expanded the idea of the life principle until it became 
Universal and infinite. It is the life principle that is sup¬ 
porting everything ; not only the human body, but it ii 
the light of the sun and the moon, it is the power moving 
everything, the universal motive energy. Some of these 
attempts are very beautiful, very poetical. Some of them, 
a s, He usher j ihe beautiful morning,” are marvellously 
lyrical in the way they picture things. Then this very 
desire, which, as we have just read, arose as the first primal 
f errn of creation, began to be stretched out, until it became 
the universal God. But none of these ideas satisfied. 

Here the idea is sublimated and finally abstracted into 
a Personality. “He alone existed in the beginning ; He is 
one ? ,ord of all that exists ; He supoorts this universe : 
1—24 
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Avho is the author of souls. He who is the author of 
strength, whom all the gods worship, whose shadow is life, 
whose shadow is death ; whom else shall we worsnip? 
Whose glory the snow-tops of the Himalayas declare, 
whose glory the oceans with all their waters proclaim. 

So on it goes, but, as I told you just now, this idea did 
not satisfy them, y 

At last we find a very peculiar position. The Aryan 
mind had so long been seeking an answer to the question 
from outside. They questioned everything they could 
find, the sun, the moon, and stars, and they found all they 
could in this way. The whole of nature at best could 
teach them only of a personal Being who is the Ruler of 
the universe ; it could teach nothing further. In short, 
out of the external world we can only get the idea of an 
architect, that which is called the Design lheory. It is 
lot a very logical argument, as we all know ; there is 
something childish about it, yet it is the only little bit of 
anything we can know about God from the external world, 
that this world required a builder. But this is no explana¬ 
tion of the universe. 1 he materials of this world were 
before Him, and this God wanted all these materials, anc! 
the worst objection is that He must be limited by the 
naterials. The builder could not have inade a house 
without the materials of which it is composed. Therefore 
he was limited by the materials ; he could only do what 
the materials enabled him to. Therefore the God that the 
Design l heory gives, is at best only an architect, and a 
limited architect of the universe; He is bound and restricted 
by the materials ; He is not independent at all. I hat much 
they had found out already, and many other minds would 
have re :ted at that. In other countries the same thing 
happened ; the human mind could no* rest there ; the 
chinking, grasping minds wanted to go further, but those 
that were backward got hold of them and did not allow 
them to grow. Bui fortunately these Hindu sages were 
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the people to be knocked on the head ; they wanted 
to get a solution, and now we find that they were leaving 
the external for the internal. The first thing that struck 
them was, that it is not with the eyes and the senses that 
we perceive the external world, and know anything about 
religion ; the first idea, therefore, was to find the 
deficiency^, and that deficiency was both physical and 
moral, as we shall see. You do not know, says one of 
these sages, the cause of this universe ; there has arisen a 
tremendous difference between you and me: why? 

* Because you have been talking sense things and are satis¬ 
fied with sense objects and with the mere ceremonials o' 
religion, while I have known the Purusha beyond. 

Along with this progress of spiritual ideas that ♦ am 
trying to trace for you, I can only hint to you a little about 
the other factor in the growth, for that has nothing to do 
with our subject, therefore I need not enlarge upon it— the 
„ 'growth of rituals. As those spiritual ideas progressed in 
arithmetical progression, so the ritualistic ideas progressed 
'in geometrical progression. The old superstitions had by 
this time developed into a tremendous mass of rituals, 
which grew and grew till it almost killed the Hindu life. 
And it is still there, it has got hold of and permeated every 
portion of our life and made us born slaves. Yet, at the , 
same time, we find a fight against this advance of ritual 
from the very earliest days. The one objection rr sed 
there is this, that love for ceremonials, dressing at certain 
times, eating in a certain way, and shows and mummeries 
of religion like these, are only external religion, because 
you are satisfied with the senses and do no want t,> go 
beyond them. This is a tremendous difficulty with us. 
with every human being. At best when we want to hem 
°f spiritual things our standard is the senses ; or a man 
hears things about philosophy, and God ; and transcend¬ 
ental tilings, and after hearing about them for days, he 
nsks, after all, how much money will they bring, how much 
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7 ' -yylbnse enjoyment will they bring? for his enjoyment is only 
in the senses, quite naturally. But that satisfaction, in the 
senses, says our sage, is one of the causes which have 
spread the veil between truth and ourselves. Devotion to 
ceremonials, satisfaction in the senses, and forming various 
theories, have drawn a veil between ourselves and trutn. 
This is another great landmark, and we shall have to trace 
this ideal to the end, and see how it developed later on 
into that wonderful theory of Maya, of the Vedanta, how 
this veil will be the real explanation of the Vedanta, how 
the truth was there all the time : it was only this veil that 
had covered it. 

Thus we find that the minds of these ancient Aryan 
thinkers had begun a new theme. They found out that in 
\he external world no search would give an answer to their 
question. They might seek in the external world for ages, 
but there would be no answer to their questions. So they 
fell back upon this other method ; and according to this, 
they were taught that these desires of the senses, desires 
for ceremonials, and externalities, have caused a veil to 
come between themselves and the truth, and that this 
cannot be removed by any ceremonial. They had to iall 
back on their own minds, and analyse the mind to find the 
truth in themselves. The outside world failed and they 
turned back upon the inside world, and then it became the 
veal philosophy of the Vedanta ; from here the Vedanta 
philosophy begins It is the foundation-stone of Vedanta 
philosophy. As we go on we find that all its inquiries are 
inside. From the very outset they seemed to declare— 
look not for the truth in any religion ; it is here in the 
human soul, the miracle of all miracles -in the human souk 
the emporium of all knowledge, the mine of al‘ existence- 
seek here. What is not here cannot be there And they 
found out step by dep that that which is external but a 
dull reflection at best of that which is inside. We shall 
see how they took, as it were, th*s old idea of God, the 
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Wenior of the universe, who is external to the universe, 
and first put Him inside the universe. He is not a God 
outside, but He is inside ; and they took Him from there 
into their own hearts. Here He is, in the heart of man, 
the Soul of our souls, the Reality in us. 

Several great ideas have to be understood, in order to 
grasp properly the workings of the Vedanta philosophy. 
In the first place it is not philosophy in the sense we speak 
of the philosophy of Kant and Hegel. It is not one book, 
or the work of one man. Vedanta is the name of a series 
of books written at different times. Sometimes in one of 
these productions there will be fifty different things. 
Neither are they properly arranged ; the thoughts, as it 
were, have been jotted down. Sometimes in the midst of 
other extraneous things, we find some wonderful idea. 
But one fact is remarkable, that these ideas in the Upani- 
shads would be always progressing. In that crude old 
language, the working of the mind of every one of the 
sages has been, as it were, painted just as it went ; how 
the ideas are at first very crude, and they become finer and 
finer till they reach the goal of the Vedanta, and this goal 
assumes a philosophical name. Just at first it was a search 
after the Devas, the bright ones, and then it was the origin 
of the universe, and the very same search is getting 
another name more philosophical, clearer—the unity of 
all things—“Knowing which everything else becomes 
known.” 
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I he Vedanta philosophy, as it is generally called at 
the present day, really comprises all the various sects that 
now exist in India. 1 hus there have been various inter¬ 
pretations, and to- iny mind they have been progressive, 
beginning with the dualistic or Dvaita and ending with the 
non-dualistic or Advaita. The word Vedanta literally 
means the end of the Vedas—the Vedas being the 
scriptures of the Hindus. 1 Sometimes in the West, b y the 
Vedas are meant only the hymns and rituals of the Vedas. 
But at the present time these parts have almost gone out of 
ise, and usually by the word Vedas in India, the Vedanta 
is meant. All our commentators, when they want to quote 
a passage from the scriptures, as a rule, quote from the 
Vedanta, which has another technical name with the 
commentators —the Shrutis.f Now, all the books known 
by the name of the Vedanta were not entirely written after 
the ritualistic portions of the Vedas. For instance, one of 
•hem—the Isha Upanishad— forms the fortieth chapter of 
die Yajur-Veda, that being one of the oldest parts of the 
Vedas . There are other Upanishads J which form portions 

* Vedas are divided mainly into two portions ; the Karma 
kanda and the Jr.ina-kanda—the work-portion and the knowledge- 
portion To the Karma-kanda belong the famous hymns and the 
rituals or Brahmanas. Those books which treat of spiritual matters 
■P art fr° m ceremonials, are -ailed Upanishads. The Upanishads be 
’wng to the Jnana-kanda, or knowledge-portion. It is not that all the 
Upanishads were composed as a separate portion of the Vedas. Some 
m interspersed among the rituals, and at least one is in the Samhit&, 
->r hymn-portion. Sometimes the term Upanishad is applied to books 
\vh’< h are not included in the Vedas—e.g. the Gita ; but as a rule it 
is applied to the philosophical treatises scattered through the Vedas. 

1 hese treatises have been collected, and are called the Vedanta. 

t The t m. Shruti—meaning "that winch is heard"—though 
nc luding the a-hole of the Vedic literature, i> chiefly applied by the 
commentators to the Upanishads. 

X The Upanishads are said to be one ivundr d and eight in 
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e Brahmanas or ritualistic writings ; and the rest of 
the Upanishads are independent, not comprised in any of 
the Brahmanas or other parts of the Vedas ; but there is 
no reason to suppose that they were entirely independent 
of other parts, for, as we well know, many of these have 
been lost entirely and many of the Brahmanas have 
become extinct. So, it is quite possible that the independ¬ 
ent Upanishads belonged to some Brahmanas, which in 
course of time fell into disuse, while the Upanishads 
remained. These Upanishads are also called Forest Books 
or Aranyakas. 

The Vedanta, then, practically forms the scriptures of 
the Hindus, and all systems of philosophy that are 
orthodox have to take it as their foundation. Even the 
Buddhists and Jains, when it suits their purpose, will quote 
a passage from the Vedanta as authority. All schools of 
philosophy in India, although they claim to have been 
based upon the Vedas, took different names for their 
systems. The last one, the system of Vyasa, took its stand 
upon the doctrines of the Vedas more than the previous 
systems did, and made an attempt to harmonise the pre¬ 
ceding philosophies, such as the Sankhya and the Nyava, 
with the doctrines of the Vedanta. So it is especially called 
the Vedanta philosophy ; and the Sutras or aphorisms of 
Vyasa are, in modern India, the basis of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Again, these Sutras of Vyasa have been 
variously explained by diffeient commentators. In general 


there 


are 


ihree sorts of commentators'' in India now 


number. Their drives can rot be fixed with certainty—only it is 
certain that they are older than the Buddhistic movement. Though 
some of the minor Vpanishads contain allusions indicating a lain 
date, yet that does not prove the later date of the treatise, as in 
very many cases in Sanskrit literature, the. s d stance of a bool* 
though of very ancient date, receives a coating, as it were, of , ter 
events in the hands of the sectarians, to exalt their particular sect 
* The commentaries are of various sorts—such as the BMshya, 
Tika, Tippaui. Churni, etc.—of which all except the • l a.', i are 
explanations of the text or dift ult words in the text. Tl Bhashv.* 
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om their interpretations have arisen three systems of 
philosophy and secfs. One is the dualistic, or Dvaita ; 
a second' is the qualified non-dualistic, or Vishishtadvaita ; 
and a third is the non-dualistic, or Advaita. Of these the 
dualistic and the qualified non-dualistic include the largest 
number of the Indian people. The non-dualists are com¬ 
paratively few in number. Now I will try to lay before 
you the ideas that are contained in ail these three sects ; 
but before going on, I will make one remark—that these 
different Vedanta systems have one common psychology, 
and that is, the psychology of the Sankhya system. The 
Sankhya psychology is very much like the psychologies of 
the Nyaya and Vaisheshika systems, differing only in 
minor particulars. 

All the Vedantists agree on three points. They believe 
m God, in the Vedas as revealed, and in cycles. We 
have already considered the Vedas. The belief about 
cycles is as follows: — All matter throughout the universe is 


is not properly a commentary, but the elucidation of a system of 
philosophy out of texts, the object being not to explain the words, 
but to bring out a philosophy. So the writer of a Bliashya expands 
his own system, taking texts as authorities for his system. 

There have been various commentaries on the Vedanta. Its 
doctrines found their final expression in the philosophical aphorisms 
Vyasa. * bis treatise, called the Uttara MhnainsA is the standard 
authority of Vedantism — nay, is the most authoritative exposition o L 
the Hindu scriptures. The most antagonistic sects have been com¬ 
pelled, as it were, to take up the texts of Vyasa, and harmonise tnem 
'id' their own philosophy Even in very ancient times the com¬ 
mentators on the Vedanta philosophy formed themselves into tlic 
three celebrated Hindu sects of dualists, qualified non-dualists, and 
non-dualists. The ancient commentaries arc perhaps lost ; but they 
have been revived in modern times by the post-Buddhistic commen¬ 
tators, Shankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. Shankara revived the non- 
dualistic form, Ramanuja> the qualified non dualistic form of the 
ancient commentator; Bodh&yana, and Madhva, the dualistic form. 
In India the ects differ mainly in their philosophy ; “die difference in 
rituals is slight, the basis of their philosophy and religion being 
the same. 
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e outcome of one primal matter called Akasha ; and. all 
force, whether gravitation, attraction or repulsion, or life, 
is the outcome of one primal force called Prana. Prann 
acting on Akasha is creating or projecting* the universe. 
At the beginning of a cycle, Akasha is motionless, un¬ 
manifested. Then Prana begins to act, more and more, 
creating grosser and grosser forms out of Akasha—plants, 
animals, men, stars, and so on. After an incalculable time 
this evolution ceases and involution begins, everything 
being resolved back through finer and finer forms into the 
original Akasha and Prana, when a new cycle follows. 
Now there is something beyond Akasha and Prana. Both 
can be resolved into a third thing called Mahat— the 
Cosmic Mind. This Cosmic Mind does not create Akasha 
and Prana, but changes itself into them. 

We will now Lake up the beliefs about mind, soul and 
God. According to the universally accepted Sankhya 
psychology, in perception—in the case of vision, for 
instance— there are, first of all, the instruments of vision. 
— the eyes. Behind the instruments—the eyes —is the 
organ of vision or lndriya-*-the optic nerve and its 
centres, — which is not the external instruments, but without 
which the eyes will not see. More still is needed for per 
ception. The mind or Manas must come and attach itself 
to the organ. And besides this, the sensation must be 
carried to the intellect or Buddhi— the determinative, 
reactive state of the mind. When the reaction comes from 
Buddhi, along with it flashes the external world and 
egoism. Mere then is the will ; but everything is nor com¬ 
plete. Ju :t as every picture, being composed of successive 
impulses of light, must be united on something stationary 


* The word which is “creation'' in the English language L m 
Sanskrit exactly “projection/' because there is no sect in In/• 
which believe^ in creation as it is regarded in the Wot—a sopiething 
coming out. of nothing. What we mean bv cr:uiion * 1 

that which wady existed. ~ 
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form a whole, so all the ideas in the mind must be 
gathered apd projected on something that is stationary— 
relatively Id the body and mind—that is, on what is called 
the Soul or Purusha or Atman. 

According to the Sankhya philosophy, the reactive 
state of the mind called Buddhi or intellect is the outcome, 
the change, or a certain manifestation of the Mahat or 
Cosmic Mind. The Mahat becomes changed into vibrating 
thought ; and that becomes in one part changed into the 
organs, and in the other part into the fine particles of 
matter. Out of the combination of all these, the whole of 
this universe is produced. Behind even Mahat, the 
Sankhya conceives of a certain state which is called 
Avyakta or unmanifested, where even the manifestation 
of mind is not present, but only the causes exist. It is also 
called Prakriti. Beyond this Prakriti, and eternally 
separate from it, is the Purusha, the soul oi the Sankhya 
vhich is without attributes and omnipresent. I he Purusha 
is not the doer but the witness. The illustration of the 
crystal is used to explain the Purusha. The latter is said tC' 
be like a crystal without my colour, before which different 
colours are placed, and then it seems to be coloured by the 
colours before it, but in reality it is not. The Vedantists 
reject the Sankhya ideas of the soul and nature. 1 hey 
claim that between them there is a huge gulf to be bridged 
over. On the one hand the Sankhya system comes to 
nature, and then at once it has to jump over to the other 
side and come to the soul, which is entirely separate from 
nature. Mow can these different colours, as the Sankhya 
calls them, be able to act on that soul which by its nature 
s colourless? So the Vedantists, from the very first, affirm 
that fhis soul and this nature are one.'* : Even the dualist! \ 


The Vedanta and the Sankhya philosophy are very little 
• posed to each other. The V dint a Cod developed out of the 
SankhyaV Purusha. All the systems take up the psychology of the 
' ■ihhya iacth the Vedanta and tire Sankhya believe in the infinite 
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iantists admit that the Atman or God is not only the 
efficient cause of this universe, but also the material cause. 
But they only say so in so many words. They do not really 
mean it, for they tty to escape from their conclusions, in 
this way: They say there are three existences in this 
universe—God, soul and nature. Nature and soul are. 
as it were, the body of God, and in this sense it may be 
said that God and the whole universe are one. But this 
nature and all these various souls remain cifferent from 
each other through all eternity. Only at the beginning of 
a cycle do they become manifest ; and when the cycle 
ends, they become fine, and remain in a fine state, ine 
Advaita Vedantists—the non-dualists—reject this theory or 
the soul, and, having nearly the whole range of the Upa- 
nishads in their favour, build their philosophy entirely upon 
them. All the books contained in the Upanishads have 
one subject, one task before them —to prove the following 
theme: ‘Just as by the knowledge of one lump of clay 

we have the knowledge of all the clay in the universe, sc 
what is that, knowing which we know everything in the 
universe? The idea of the Advaitists is to generalise 
the whole universe into one— that something which is 
really the wdiolc of this universe. And they claim that 
this whole universe is one, that it is one Being manifesting 
itself in all these various forms. 1 hey adiyut that what 
the Sankhya calls nature exists, but say that nature is 
God. It is this Being, the Sat, which has become con¬ 
verted into all this—the universe, man, soul and every 
thing that exists. Mind and Mahat are but the manifesta¬ 
tions of that one Sat. But then the difficulty arises that 
this would be pantheism. How came that Sat which is 
unchangeable, as they admit (for that which is absolute 


soul ; only the Sankhya believes there arc many souk According 
to the Sanklna, the universe does not require any explanation iron 
outside. Tht Vedanta believe' that there is the one Soul which 
appears as many : and we. build on the Sankhya's analysis. 
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is unchangeable), to be changed into that which is change¬ 
able, and perishable? The Advaitists here have a theory 
which they call Vivarta Vada or apparent manifestation. 
According to the dualists and the Sankhyas, the whole 
of this universe is the evolution of primal nature. Accord¬ 
ing to some of the Advaitists and some of the dualists, 
the whole of this universe is evolved from God. And 
according to the Advaitists proper, the followers of 


*£^Shankaracharya, the whole universe is the apparent evolu¬ 
tion of God. God is the material cause of this universe, 
but not really, only apparently. The celebrated illustra- 
ion used is that of the rope and the snake, where the 
rope appeared to be the snake, but was not really so. 
f he rope did not really change into the snake. Even so 
this whole universe as it exists, is that Being. It is un¬ 
changed, and all the changes we see in'it are only appar¬ 
ent. These changes are caused by Desha, Kala and 
Nrmitta (space, time and causation), or, according to a 
higher psychological generalisation, by Nama and Rupa 
(name and rorm). It is by name and form that one thing is 
differentiated from another. The name and form alone 
•carse the difference. In reality they are one and the same. 

‘ ^S a in t it is not, the Vedantists say, that there is something 
pnenomenon and something as noumenon. The rope 
is changed into the snake apparently only ; and when the 
delusion ceases, the snake vanishes. When one is in 
•norance, he sees the phenomenon and does not see God. 
*/hen he sees God, this universe vanishes entirely for him. 
Ignorance or Maya, as it is culled, is the cause of all ttys 
pnenomedon—the Absolute, the Unchangeable, being 
taken as this manifested universe. This Maya is not 
absolute zero, nor non-existence. It is defined as neither 
existence nor non-existence. It is not existence, because 
■ lat can be said only of the Absolute, the Unchangeable, 
aiiCi in this sense, Maya is non-existence. Again, it cannot 
b said it is non-existence : for if it were, it could never 
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duce the phenomenon. So it is something which is 
neither ; and in the Vedanta philosophy it is called 
Anirvachaniya or inexpressible. Maya, then, is the real 
cause of this universe. Maya gives the name and form to 
what Brahman or God gives the material ; and the latter 
seems to have been transformed into all this. The 
Advaitists, then, have no place for the individual soul. 
They say individual souls are created by Maya. In reality 
they cannot exist. If there were only one existence 
throughout, how could it be that 1 am one, and you are 
one, and so forth? We are all one, and the cause of evil is 
the perception of duality. As soon as I begin to feel that 
l ar n separate from this uni verse, them firs t comes fear. 
ancT then comes misery. “Where one hears another, one 
sees another, that is small. Where one does not see 
another, where one does not hear another, that is the 
greatest, that is God. In that greatest is perfect happiness. 
In small things there is no happinessA^> 

According to the Advaita philosophy, then, this 
differentiation of matter, these phenomena, are, as it were, 
for a time, hiding the real nature of man ; but the latter 
really has not been changed at all. In the lowest worm, 
as well as in the highest human being, the same divine 
nature is present. The worm form is the lower form in 
which the divinity has been more overshadov T ed by Maya ; 
that is the highest form in which it has been le: st over¬ 


shadowed. Behind everything the same divinity is exist¬ 
ing, and out of this comes the basis of morality. Do not 
injure another. ove every one as your own self, because 
the whole universe is one. In injuring another, I am 
injuring myself ; in loving another, i am loving myself. 
From this also springs that principle of Advaita morality 
which has been summed up in one word—self-abnegation, 
Hie Advaitist says, this little personalised self is the cause 
of all my misery. This individualised self, wbi.T make- 
•ne different from all other beings, brings hared and 
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‘jealousy and misery, struggle and all other evils. And 
when this idea has been got rid of, all struggle will cease, 
all misery vanish. So this is to be given up. We must 
always hold ourselves ready, even to give up our lives for 
the lowest beings. When a man has become ready even 
to give up his life for a little insect, he has reached the 
perfection which the Advaitist wants to attain ; and at 
‘.hat moment when he has become thus ready, the veil of 
ignorance fall's away from him, and he will feel his own 
nature. Even in this life, he will feel that he is one with 
the universe. For a time, as it were, the whole of this 
phenomenal world will disappear for him, and he will 
realise what he is. But so long as the Karma of this body 
remains, he will have to live. This state, when the veil 
has vanished and yet the body renuuns for some time, is 
what the Vedantists call the jivanmukti, the living free¬ 
dom. If a man is deluded by a mirage for some time, 
and one day the mirage disappears —if it comes back 
again the next day or at some future time, he will not be 
deluded. Before the mirage first broke, the man could 
not distinguish between the reality and the deception. 
But when it has once broken as long as he has organs 
and eyes to work with, he will see the image, but will 
no more be deluded. That fine distinction between the 
actual world and the mirage, he has caught, and the latter 
cannot delude him any more. So when the Vedantist has 
realised his own nature, the whole world has vanished 
for him. It will come back again, but no more the same 
world of misery. The prison of misery has Vecome 
changed into^Sat, Chit, Ananda—Existence Absolute, 
Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute—and the attainment 
of this is the goal of the Advaita Philosophy^/ 


* i in* above address was delivered before the Graduate Philoso¬ 
phical Society of Harvard University, on March 25, i/O. 
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REASON AND RELIGION 

(Delivered in England) 

\ sage called Narada went to another sage named 
Sanatkumara to learn about truth, and Sanatkumara 
enquired what he had studied already. Narada answered, 
hat he had studied the Vedas, Astronomy and various 
other things, yet he had got no satisfaction. Then there 
was a conversation between the two, in the course of 
which Sanatkumara remarked that all this knowledge or 
i he Vedas, of Astronomy and of Philosophy, was but sec¬ 
ondary; sciences were but secondary. That which made us 
realise the Brahman, was the supreme, the highest knowl¬ 
edge. This idea we find in every religion, and that is 
why religion always claimed to be the supreme knowl¬ 
edge. Knowledge of the sciences covers, as it were, only 
part of our lives, but the knowledge which religion brings 
l ° us is eternal, as infinite as the truth it preaches. Claim¬ 
ing this superiority, religions have many times looked 
down unfortunately, on all secular knowledge, and not 
only so, but many times have refused to be justified by the 
aid of secular knowledge. In consequencfs all the world 
over there have been fights between secular knowledge 
and religious knowledge, the one claiming infallible 
authority as its guide, refusing to listen to anything that 
ecular knowledge has to say on the point, the other, with 
its shining instrument of reason, wanting tc cut to pieces 
everything religion could bring forward. 1 his fight has 
oeen and is ctiH waged in every country. Religions have 
been again and again defeated, and' almost exterminated. 

1 he worship of the goddess of Reason during the French 
Revolution, was not the first manifestation of tha phoncm- 
enon in the history of humanity, it was a r enactment of 
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had happened in ancient times, but in modern times 
it has assymed greater proportions. The physical sciences 
are better equipped now than formerly, and religions have 
become less and less equipped. The foundations have 
been all undermined, and the modern man, whatever he 
nay saj' in public, knows in the privacy of his heart that 
he can no more “believe.” Believing certain things because 
an organised body of priests tells him to believe, believing 
because it is written in certain books, believing because 
his people like him to believe, the modem man knows to 
be impossible for him. There are, of course, a number of 
people who seem to acquiesce in the so-called popular 
faith, but we also know for certain that they do not think. 
The; idea of belief may be better translated as, “not- 
thinking-carelessness.“ This fight cannot last much longer 
without breaking to pieces all the buildings of religion. 

Fhe question is: Is there a way cut? To put it in 
a more concrete form: Is religion to justify itself by the 
discoveries of reason, through which every other science 
justifies itself? Are the same methods of investigation 
which we apply to sciences and knowledge outside, to be 
applied to the science of Religion? In my opinion this 
must be so, and I am also of opinion that the sooner it is 
done the better. If a religion is destroyed by such investig¬ 
ations, it was then all the time useless, unworthy supersti¬ 
tion ; and the sooner it goes the better. I am thoroughly 
convinced that its destruction would be the best thing that 
could happen. All that is dross will be taken off, no doubt, 
but the essential parts of religion will emerge triumphant 
out of this investigation. Not only will it be made 
scientific, as scientific, at least, as any of the conclusions 
of physics or chemistry, but will have greater strength, 
because physics or chemistry has no internal mandate to 
vouch for its truth, which religion has. 

People who deny the efficacy of any rationalistic in- 
w . ugation into religion, seem to me somewhat to be con- 
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dieting themselves. For instance, the Christian claims 
that his religion is the only true one, because it was 
revealed to so-and-so. The Mohammedan makes the same 
claim for his religion ; his is the only true one, because it 
was revealed to so-and-so. But the Christian says to the 
Mohammedan, “Certain parts of your ethics do not seem 
to be right. For instance, your bocks say, m> Mohammedan 
friend, that an infidel may be converted to the religion of 
Mohammed by force, and if he will not accept the Moham¬ 
medan religion he may be killed ; and any Mohammedan 
who kills such an infidel will get a sure entry into heaven, 
whatever may have been his sins or misdeeds. the 
Mohammedan will retort by saying, ‘It is right for me to 
Cio so, because my book enjoins it. It will be wrong on 
my part not to do so.” The Christian srtys, “But my book 
does not say so.’ The Mohammedan replies, “I do not 
know ; I am not bound by the authority of your book ; 
my book says, ‘Kill all the infidels.’ How do you know 
which is right and which is wrong? Surely what is written 
m my book is right, and what your book says, ‘Do not 
kill, is wrong. You also say the same thing, my Christian 
biend ; you say that what Jehovah declared to the Jews 
1S right to do, and what he forbade them to do is wrong. 
So say I, Allah declared in my book, that certain things 
should be done, and that certain things should not be done, 
a nd that is all the test of right and wrong.' In spite of 
that the Christian is not satisfied ; he insists on a com¬ 
parison of the morality of the Sermon on the Mount with 
the morality of the Koran. How is this to be decided? 
Certainly not by the books, because the books fighting 
.between themselves cannot be the judges. Decidedly 
then wc have to admit that there is something more uni¬ 
versal than thece books, something higher than all the 
ethical codes that re in the world, something which can 
judge between the strength of inspirations of different 
1—25 
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Ions. Whether we declare it boldly, clearly, or not— 
it is evident that here we appeal to reason. 

Now, the question arises if this light of reason is a^le 
to judge between inspiration and inspiration, and if this 
light can uphold its standard when the quarrel is between 
prophet and prophet, if it has the power of understand¬ 
ing anything whatsoever of religion. If it has not, nothing 
can determine the hopeless fight of books and prophets 
which has been going on through ages ; for it means that 
all religions are mere lies, hopelessly contradictory, with¬ 
out any constant idea of ethics. The proof of religion 
depends on the truth of the constitution of man, and not 
on any books. These books are the outgoings, the effects 
of man’s constitution ; man made these books. We are 
yel to see the books that made man. Reason is equally 
an effect of that common cause, the constitution of man, 
where our appeal must be. And yet, as reason alone is 
directly connected with this constitution, it should be 
resorted to, as long as it follows faithfully the same. 
What do I mean by reason? I mean what every educated 
man or woman is wanting to do at the present time, to 
apply the discoveries of secular knowledge to religion, 
iThe first principle of reasoning is, that the particular is 
explained by the general, the general by the more 
{general, until we come to the universal. For instance, 
W' have the idea of law. If something happens and we 
believe that it is the effect of such and such a law, we are 
satisfied ; hat is an explanation for us. What we mean 
by that explanation is that it is proved that this one effect, 
which had dissatisfied us, is only one particular of a 
genera! mass of occurrences which we designate by the 
word law. When one apple fell, Newton was dis¬ 
turbed, but when he found that all appl fell, it was 
gravitation and he was satisfied. This is one principle 
of human knowledge. I see a particular being, a human 
being, in the street. I refer him to the bigger conception 
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o£xthan, and I am satisfied ; I know he is a man by 
referring him to the more general So the particulars are 
to be referred to the general, the general to the more 
general, and everything at last to the universal, the last 
concept that we have, the most universal— that cf exist¬ 
ence. Existence is the most universal concept. 

We are all human beings ; that is to say, each 
one of us, as it were, a particular part of the 

general concept humanity. A man, and a cat, and a 

dog, are all animals. These particular examples, as man, 
or dog, or cat, are parts of a bigger and more general 

concept, animal. The man, and the cat, and the dog, 

and the plant, and the tree, all come under the still more 
general concept, life. Again, all these, all beings and all 
materials, come under the one concept of existence, for 
we all are in it. This explanation merely means referring 
the particular to a higher concept, finding more of its kind. 

1 he mind, as it were, has stored up numerous classes of 
such generalisations. It is, as it were, full of pigeon-holes 
where all these ideas are grouped together, and whenever 
we find a new thing the mind immediately tries to find out 
its type in one of these pigeon-holes. If we find it, we put 
the new thing in there and are satisfied, and we are said 
to have known the thing. This is what is meant by 
knowledge, and no more. And if we do not find that there 
is 'something like it, we are dissatisfied, apd have to wait 
until wc and a further classification for it, already existing 
in the mind. 1 herefore, as 1 have already pointed out, 
knowledge is more or less classification. There is some 
thing more. A second explanation of knowledge is that 
the explanation of < dung must come fr n inside .and not 
from outside here had been the belief that, when a 
man threw up a stone and it fell, some demon dragged it 
down. Many occurrences which are really naturaj phenom¬ 
ena are attributed by people to unnatural beings. That 
a ghost dragged down the stone, was an explanation tha! 
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■ not in the thing itself, it was an explanation from out¬ 
side ; but the second explanation of gravitation is some¬ 
thing in the nature of the stone ; the explanation is coming 
from inside. This tendency you will find throughout 
modern thought ; in one word, what is meant by science 
is that the explanations of things are in their own nature, 
and that no external beings or existences are required to 
explain what is going on in the universe. The chemist 
never requires demons, or ghosts, or anything of that sort, 
to explain his phenomena. The physicist never requires 
any one of these to explain the things he knows, nor does 
any other scientist. And this is one of the features of 
science which 1 mean to apply to religion. In this religions 
are found wanting, and that is why they are crumbling into 
pieces. Every science wants its explanations from inside, 
from the very nature of things ; and the religions are not 
able to supply this. There is an ancient theory of a 
personal deity entirely separate from the universe, which 
has been held from the very earliest times. The arguments 
in favour of this have been repeated again and again, how 
it is necessary to have a God entirely separate from the 
universe, and extra-cosmic deity, who has created the 
universe out of his will, and is conceived by religion to be 
its rule* We find, apart from all these arguments, the 
Almighty God painted as the All-merciful, and at the same 
time, inequalities remain in the world These things do 
not concern the philosopher at all, but he says the heart of 
tne thing was wrong ; it was an explanation from outside, 
cind not inside. What is the cause of the universe? Some¬ 
thing outside of it, some being who is moving this uni¬ 
verse ! And just as it was found insufficient to explain the 
phenomenon of the falling . tone, so this v/aa found insuffi¬ 
cient o explain religion. And religions are falling Lo pieces, 
because they cannot give a better explanation than that. 

Another idea connected with this, the mar 1 station 
of the same principle, that the explanation of everything 
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comes from inside it, is the modem law of evolution. The 
whole meaning of evolution is simpler that the nature of a 
thing is reproduced, that the effect is nothing but the cause 
in another form, that all the potentialities of the effect 
were present in the cause, that the whole of creation is but 
an evolution and not a creation. That is to say, every 
effect is a reproduction of a preceding cause, changed only 
by the circumstances, and thus it is going on throughout 
the universe, and we need not go outside the universe to 
seek the causes of these changes: they are within. It is 
unnecessary to seek for any cause outside. This also is 
breaking down religion. What I mean by breaking down 
religion is that religions that have held on to the idea of 
an extra-cosmic deity, that he is a very big man and 
nothing else, can no more stand on their feet ; they haw 
been pulled down, as it were. 

Can there be a religion satisfying these two principles ? 
I think there can be. In the first place we have seen that 
we have to satisfy the principle of generalisation. The 
generalisation principle ought to be satisfied along with the 
principle of evolution. We have to come to an ultimate 
generalisation, which not only will be the most universal 
of all generalisations, but out of which everything else must 
come. It will be of the same nature as the lowest effect ; 
the cause, the highest, the ultimate, the puma! cause, must 
be the same as the lowest and most distant of its effects, 
a series of evolutions. The Brahman of the Vedanta ful¬ 
fils that condition, because Brahman is the last generalise 
tion to which we can come. It has no attributes but is 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss—Absolute. Existence, 
we have seen, is the vo y ultimate generalisation which the 
human mind can come to. Knowledge does not mean 
the knowledge we have, but the essence of that, that whicn 
is expressing i nelf in the course of evolution in human 
b Tigs or in other animals, as knowledge. The essence c! 
that knowledge is meant, the ultimate fact beyond, if I may 
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be allowed to say so, even consciousness. That is what 


is meant by knowledge and what we see in the universe 


as the essential unity of things. To my mind, if modern 


science is proving anything again and again, it is this, that 
we are one— mentally, spiritually, and physically. It is 
wrong lo say we are even physically different. Supposing 
we are materialists, for argument’s sake, we shall have to 
come to this, that the whole universe is simply an ocea*. 
of matter, of which you, and 1 , are like little whirlpools. 
Masses of matter are coming into each whirlpool, taking 
the whirlpool form, and coming out as matter again. The 
matter that is in my body may have been in yours a few 
years ago, or in the sun, or may have been the matter in a 
plant, and so on, in a continuous state of flux. What is 
meant by your body and my body? It is the oneness of 
the body. So with thought. It is an ocean of thought, 
one infinite mass, in which your mind and my mind are 
like whirlpools. Are you not seeing the effect now, how 
my thoughts are entering into yours, and yours into mine? 
t he whole of our lives is one ; we are one, even in 
thought. Coming to a still further generalisation, the 
essence of matter and thought is their potentiality cf spirit, 
this is the unity from which all have come, and that 
must essentially be one. We are absolutely one ; we are 
physically one, we are mentally one, and as spirit, it goes 
without saying, that we are one, if we believe in spirit at 
a-l. This oneness is the one fact that is being proved every 
day by modern science. To proud man it is told you are 
the same 3 that little worm there ; think not that you are 
something enormously different from it ; you are the same, 
t of' have been that in a previous incarnation, and the 
wc m has crawled up to this man slate of which you are 
s ; proud. I his grand preaching, the oneness of things, 
making us one with everything that exists, is the great 
lessou to learn, for most o us are very glad to be made 
one with higher beings, but nobody wants to be made one 
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ith lower beings. Such is human ignorance, that if any 
one’s ancestors were men whom society honoured, even if 
they were brutish, if they were robbers, even robber 
barons, every one of us would try to trace our ancestry 
to them ; but if among our ancestors we had poor, honest 
gentlemen, none of us wants to trace our ancestor to them. 
But the scales are falling from our eyes, truth is beginning 
to manifest itself more and more, and that is a great gain 
to religion. That is exactly the teaching of the Advaita, 
about which 1 am lecturing to you. The Self is the essence 
of this universe, the essence of all souls ; He is the essence 
of your own life, nay, ‘ 1 hou art That.’ You are one 
with this universe. He who says he is different from 
others, even by a hair’s breadth, immediately becomes 
miserable. Happiness belongs to him who knows this 
oneness, who knows he is one with this universe. 

jpTnus we see that the religion of the Vedanta can 
satisfy the demands of the scientific world, by referring it 
to the highest generalisation and to the law of evolution. 
That the explanation of a thing corner from within 
itself, is still more completely satisfied by Vedanta. Hie 
Brahman, the God of the Vedanta, has nothing outside of 
Himself ; nothing at all. All this indeed is He He is 
in the universe: He is the universe Himself. “ I hou art 
the man, lhou art the woman, Thou art the young man 
walking in the pride of youth, i hou art the old man 
tottering in his step.” He is here. Him we see and feel: 
in Him we live, and move, and have our being. You have 
that conception in the New Testament. It is that idea, God 
immanent, in the universe: the very essence, the heart, 
the soul of things. He manifests Himself, as it were, in 
this universe. You and I a»e little b ; (s, little points, little 
channels, little expre . ’om, ill living inside of that infinite 
oceciii of Existence, Knowledge and Bibs. /The difference 
between man and man, between angels and v.v n. between 
man and animals, between animals and plants, between 
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its and stones, is not in kind, because every one from 
die highest angel to the lowest particle of matter is but an 
expression of that one infinite ocean, and the difference is 
only in degree. I am a low manifestation, you may be a 
higher, but in both the materials are the same. You and l 
are both outlets of the same channel, and that is God ; as 
such, your nature is God, and so is mine. You are of the 
nature of God by your birthright ; so am I. You may be 
an angel of purity, and I may be the blackest of demons. 
Nevertheless, my birthright is that infinite ocean of 
hxistence : Knowledge and Bliss. So is yours. You have 
manifested yourself more today. Wait ; I will manifest 
myself mere yet, for I have it all within me. No extra¬ 
neous explanation is sought ; none is asked for. The sum 
total of this whole universe is God Himself. Is God then 
matter ? No, certainly not, for matter is that God per¬ 
ceived by the five senses ; that God as perceived through 
the intellect is mind ; and when the spirit sees. He is seen 
as spirit. He is not matter, but whatever is real in matter, 
is He. Whatever is real in this chair, is He, for the chair 
: equires two things to make it. Something was outside 
which my senses brought to me, and to which my mind 
contributed something else, and the combination of these 
I'.vo v; the chair. 1 hat which existed eternally, independent 
< f the senses an ! of the intellect, was the Lord Himself. 


Upon Him the nses are painting chairs, and tab'es, and 
room-, and houses, and worlds, and moons, and suns, 
and stars, and everything else. How is it, then, that we 
all see this same chair, that we are all alike painting t 
various things on the Lord, on this Existence, Knowledge 
and Bliss? ^it need not be that all paint the same way, 
hut those who paint the same way are on the same plane 
of existence and therefore they see one another’s paintings 
as well as one another. There may be millions of beings 
L. tween you and me who do not paint the Lord in the 
same way, and them and their paintings we do not see. 
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On the other hand, as you all know, the modern 
physical researches are tending more and more to demon¬ 
strate that what is real is but the finer ; the gross is simply 
appearance. However that may be, we have seen that 
if any theory of religion can stand the test of modern 
reasoning, it is the Advaita, because it fulfils its two 
requirements. It is the highest generalisation, beyond even 
personality, generalisation which is common to every 
being. A generalisation ending in the Personal God can 
never be universal, for, first of all, to conceive of a 
Personal God we must say. He is all-merciful, all-good. 
But this world is a mixed thing, some good and some bad. 
We cut off what we like, and generalise that into a 
Personal God ! Just as you say a Personal God is this and 
that, so you have also to say that He is not this and not 
that. And you will always find that, the idea of a Personal 
God has to carry with it a personal devil. That is how we 
clearly see that the idea of a Personal God is not a true 
generalisation. We have to go beyond, to the Impersonal. 
In that, the universe exists, with all its joys and miseries, 
for whatever exists in it has all come from the Impersonal. 
What sort of a God,can He be to whom we attribute evil 
and other things i)Xhe idea is that both good and evil are 
different aspects, or manifestations of the same thing, 
iim idea that they were two was a very wrong idea from 
the first, and it has been the cause of a good deal of the 
misery in this world of ours—the idea that right and wrong 
are two separate things, cut and dried, independent of 
each other, that good and evil are Lwo eternally separable 
and separate things. 1 should be very glad to sec a man 
who could show me something which is good all th- tihie, 
and something which is bad all the time. As if one could 
stand and gravely define some <:> curre ces in this ii • of 
ours as good and yood alone, and some which are bad 
and bad alone. I hat which is good today may be evil 
tomorrow. That which is bad today may be good 
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tomorrow. What is good for me may be bad for you. 
The conclusion is, that like every other thing, there is an 
evolution in good and evil too. There is something which 
in its evolution, we call, in one degree, good, and in 
another, evil The storm that kills my friend, I call evil, 
but that may have saved the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of people by killing the bacilli in the air. They call it_ 
good, but i call it evil. $i X_both good a nd evil belong to 
t he rela tive world, lo phenomena . The Impersonal God 
we propose is not a relative God ; therefore it cannot be 
said that It is either good or bad, but that It is something 
beyond, because It is neither good nor evil. Good, how¬ 
ever, is a nearer manifestation of It than evi V/ 

What is the effect of accepting such an Impersonal 
Being, an Impersonal Deity? What shall we gain? Will 
religion stand as a factor in human life, our consoler, our 
helper? What becomes of the desire of the human heart 
to pray for help to some being? That will all remain. 

I he Personal God will remain, but on a better basis. He 
has been strengthened by the Impersonal.y% 7 e have seen 
that without the Impersonal, the Personal cannot remain. 
If you mean to say there is a Being entirely separate from 
this universe, who has created this universe iust by His 
will out of nothing, that cannot be proved. Such a state 
of things cannot be. But if we understand the idea of the 
impersonal, then the idea of the Personal can remain there 
aLo. • his universe, in its various forms, is but the various 
readings of the same Impersonal. When we read it with 
the five senses, we call it the material world. If there be 
a oe.ng with more senses than five, he will read it as 
something else. If one of us gets the electrical sen^e, he 
w:U see the universe as something else again. There are 
a nous forms of that same Oneness, of which all these 
various ideas of worlds are but various readings, and the 
ersnnai God is^t-hc highest readinjji hat c an be attained 
to,’of that ImpersonaTTby tile human intellect. So that die 
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^rsonal God is true as much as this chair is true, as much 
as this world is true, but no more. It is not absolute truth. 
That is to say, the Personal God is that very Impersonal 
God and, therefore, it is true, just as I, as a human being, 
am true and not true at the same time. It is not true that 
1 am what you see 1 am ; you can satisfy yourself on that 
point. 1 am not the being that you take me to be. You 
can satisfy your reason as to that, because light, and 
various vibrations, or conditions of the atmosphere, and 
all sorts of motions inside me, have contributed to my 
being looked upon as what 1 am, by you. If any one of 
these conditions change, I am different again. You may 
satisfy yourself by taking a photograph of the same man 
under different conditions of light. So I am what 1 appear 
in relation to your senses, and yet, in spite of all these 
facts, there is an unchangeable something of which all 
these are different states of existence, the impersonal me. 
of which thousands of me’s are different persons. 1 was 
a child, I was young, I am getting older. Every day of my 
life, my body and thoughts are changing, but in spite of 
all these changes, the sum total of them constitutes a mass 
which is a constant quantity. That is the impersonal me, 
of which all these manifestations form, as it were, parts. 

Similarly, the sum total of this universe is immov¬ 
able, we know, but evervthing pertaining to this . niverse 
consists of motion, everything is in a Constant state of 
Hux, everything changing and moving. At the same 
time, we see that the universe as a whole is immovable, 
because motion is a. relative term. I move with regard 
to the chair, which does not move. There must be at 
least two to make motion If this whole universe is taken 
as a unit tie re is no motion ; with regard to what should 
it move? Thus the Absolute is unchangeable and it - 
movabie. and all the movements and changes are only 
in the phenomenal world, the limited. That whole is 
Impersonal, and within this Impersonal are all these var 
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ious persons beginning with the lowest atom, up to God, 
the Personal God, the Greater, the Ruler of the Universe, 
to whom we pray, before whom we kneel, and so on. Such 
a Personal God can be established with a great deal of 
reason. Such a Personal God is explicable as the highest 
manifestation of the Impersonal. You and I are very low 
manifestations, and the Personal God is the highest of 
which we can conceive. Nor can you or 1 become that 
Personal God. ^Wh en the Vedanta says you and I lire 
God, it does not mean the Personal God. To take an 
example. Out of a mass of clay a huge elephant of clay 
is manufactured, and out of the same clay, a little clay 
mouse is made. Would the clay mouse ever be able to 
become the clay elephant? But put them both in water 
and they are both clay ; as clay they are both one, but 
as mouse and elephant there will be an eternal difference 
between them. The Infinite, the Impersonal, is like the 
clay in the example. We and the Ruler of the Universe 
are one, but as manifested beings, men, we are Plis 
eternal slaves. His worshippers. Thus we see that the 
Personal God remains. Everything else in this relative 
world remains, and religion is made to stand on a better 
foundation. 1 herefore it is necessary that we first know 
the Impersonal in order to know the Personal. 

\s we have seen, the law of reason says, the parti¬ 
cular is only known through the general. So all these 
particulars, from man to God, are only known through the 
Impersonal, the highest generalisation. Prayers will re- 
nr. n, only they will get a better meaning. All those 
senseless ideas of prayer, the low stages of prayer, which 
are simply giving words to all sorts of silly desires in our 
minds, perhaps, will have to go. In all sensible religions, 
they never allow prayers to God ; they allow prayers io 
gods. That is quite natural. The Roman Catholics pray 
to the saints ; that is quite good. But to pray to God is 
senseless. To ask God to gi\e you a breath of ah' ; to send 
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n a shower of rain, to make fruits grow in your garden r 
and so on, is quite unnatural. The saints, however, who 
were little beings like ourselves, may help us. But to pra} r 
to the Ruler of the Universe, prating every little need of 
ours, and from our childhood saying, “O Lord, 1 have a 
headache ; let it go,” is ridiculous. There have been, 
millions of souls that have died in this world, and they are 
all here ; they have become gods and angels ; let them 
come to your help. But God ! It cannot be. Unto Him 
we must go for higher things. A fool indeed is he who, 
resting on the banks of the Ganges, digs a little well for 
water ; a fool indeed is he who, living near a mine or 
diamonds, digs for bits of crystal. 

And indeed we shall be fools if we gc to the Father 
of all mercy, Father of all love, for trivial earthly things. 
Unto Him, therefore, we shall go for light, for strength, 
for love. But so long as there is weakness and a craving 
for servile dependence in us, there will be these little 
prayers and ideas of the worship of the Personal God. 
But those who are highly advanced, do not care for such 
little helps, they have well-nigh forgotten all about this 
seeking things for themselves, wanting things for them¬ 
selves. The predominant idea in them is—not 1, but thou, 
my brother. 1 hose are the Fit persons to worship the Im¬ 
personal Cxod. And what is the worship of the ImpersonaK 
God? No slavery there—“O Lord, I am nothing, have 
mercy on me.’ You know the old Persian poem, 
translated into English: “I came to see my beloved. I he 
doors were closed. \ knocked and a voice came from 
inside. ‘Who art thou? I am so-and-so/ The door was 
not opened. A second time I came and knocked ; I was 
rsked the same question, and gave the same answer. I he 
door opened not. 1 came a third time, and the same 
question came. 1 answered, ‘I am thee, my love/ and 
the door opened/’ yy&'orship of the Impersonal God is 
through truth. And what is truth? Thai 1 an He. When 
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that I am not Thou, it is untrue. When I say I am 
separate from you it is a lie, a terrible lie. I am one with 
this universe, born c ic. It is self-evident to my senses 
that I am one with the universe. 1 am *bne with the air 
that surrounds me, one with heat, one with light, eternally 
‘ one with the whole Universal Being, who is called this 
universe, who is mistaken for the universe, for it is He and 
nothing eise, the eternal subject in the heart who says, 
“I am," in every heart—the deathless one, the sleepless 
one, ever awake, the immortal,. whose glory never dies 
\ whose powers never fail. 1 am one with That. 

* This is all the worship of the Impersonal, ancTwhat is 
the result? The whole life of man will be changed. 
Strength, strength it is that we want so much in this life, 
for what we cal! sin and sorrow have all one cause, and 
that is our weakness. With weakness comes ignorance, 
and with ignorance comes misery. It will make us strong, 
i hen miseries will be laughed at, then the violence of 
the vile will be smiled at, and the ferocious tiger will 
reveal, behind its tiger’s nature, my own Self. That will 
be the result. That soul is strong that has become one 


with the Lord ; none else is strong. In your own Bible, 
what do you think was the cause of that strength of Jesus 
of Nazareth, that immense, infinite strength which laughed 
at traitors, and blessed those that were willing to murder 
him? It was that, "I and my Father are one”; it was 
tU l pia>er, Father, just as I am one with you, so make 
I thern al! one with me *” That is the worship of the Im¬ 
personal God. Be one with the universe, be one with 
Him. And h;s Impersonal God requires no demonstra- 
^ tic s, no proofs. He is nearer to us than even our senses 
• i,tcuer to us than our own thoi'ghis ; it is in and through 
\ Him Tat we see and think. To see anything, I must first 
see Him. i o see this wall I first see Him, and then the 
walk for I lr. is the etetna* subject# Who is seeing whom? 
J fe is here in the heart of our hearts. Bodies and minds 
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^change ; misery, happiness, good and evil come and go ; 
days a nd years roll on; life com e s and, goes; h ut Heines 
not. 1 he same voice, I am, I am, *s eternal, unchange¬ 
able. In Him and through Him we know everything. In 
Him and through Him we see everything. In Him 
and through Him we sense, we think, we live, and 
we are. And that “I/* which we mistake to be a little 
*‘1,’* limited, is not only my “I,” but yours, the I of 
everyone, of the animals, of the angels, of the lowest of 
the low. That “I am” is the same in the murderer as 
in the saint, the same in,the rich as in the poor, the same 
in man as in woman, the same in man as in animals. 
From the lowest amoeba to .the highest angel, He resides 
in every soul, and eternally declares, I am He, 1 am 
He.” When we have understood that voice eternally 
present there, when we have learnt this lesson, the whole 
universe will have expressed its secret, Nature will have 
given up her secret to us. Nothing more remains to be 
known. Thus we find the truth for which all religions 
search, that all this knowledge of material sciences is but 
secondary. That is the only true knowledge which makes 
us one with this Universal God of the Univexse. 
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VEDANTA AS A FACTOR IN 
CIVILISATION 

(extract from an address delivered at Airlie Lodge, 
Ridgeway Gardens, England) 

People who are capable of seeing only the gross 
external aspect of things, can perceive in the Indian nation 
only a conquered and suffering people, a race of dreamers 
and philosophers, i hey seem to be incapable of perceiv¬ 
ing that in the spiritual realm India conquers the world. 
No doubt it is true that just as the too active Western 
mind would profit by an admixture of Eastern introspec¬ 
tion and the meditative habit, so the Eastern would benefit 
by a somewhat greater activity and energy. Still we must 
ask: What may be that Force which causes this afflicted 
and suffering people, the Hindu, and the Jewish too. (the 
two races from which have originated all the great 
religions of the world), to survive, when other nations 
perish? I he cause can only be their Spiritual Force. The 
Hindus are still living though silent, the Jews are more 
numerous today than when they lived in Palestine. The 
philosophy of India percolates throughout the whole 
civilised world, modifying and permeating as it goes. So 
also in ancient times, her trade reached the shores of 
Africa before Europe was known, and opened com¬ 
munication with the rest of the world, thus disproving the 

* '■■* cF that fnc!ians never went outside of their own 
country. 

It is remarkable also that the possession of India 
by a foreign power has always been a turning-point 
m the history of that power, bringing to it wealth, 
prosperity, dominion and spiritual ideas. While the 
Tv ei <-rn man tries to measure how much it is possible 
tor him to possess and to enjoy, the Eastern seems to 
take the opposite course, and to measure how little of 
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trace the endeavour of that ancient people to find God. 
In their search for Him they came upon different strata ; 
beginning with ancestor worship, they passed on to the 
worship of Agni, the fire-god, of Indra, the god of thunder, 
and of Varuna, the God of gods. We find the growth of 
this idea of God, from many gods to one God, in all 
religions ; its real meaning is that He is the chief of the- 
tribal gods, who creates the world, rules it and sees into 
every heart ; the stages of growth lead up from a multiplic¬ 
ity or gods to monotheism. This anthropomorphic con¬ 
ception, however, did not satisfy the Hindus, it was too 
human for them who were seeking the Divine. Therefore 
they finally gave up searching for God in the outer world 
of sense and matter, and turned their attention to the 
inner world. Is there an inner world? And what is it? 
It is Atman. It is the Self, it is the only thing an individual 
can be sure of. If he knows himself, he can know the 
universe, and not otherwise. The same question was 
asked in the beginning of time, even in the Rig-Veda, 
in another form : W ho or what existed from the 
beginning? hat question was gradually solved b} the 
Vedanta philosophy. The Atman existed. That is to say, 
what we call the Absolute, the Universal Soul, the Self, 
is the force by which from the beginning all things have; 
been and are and will be manifested. 

While the Vedanta philosophers solved that question, 
they at the same time discovered the basis of ethics. 

1 hough all religions have taught ethical precepts such 
as, Do not kill, do not injure ; love your neighbour as 
yourself, etc., yet none of these has given the reason. 
Why should 1 not injure my neighbour? To this question 
the re was no satisfactory or conclusive answer forthcom¬ 
ing, until it wr.s evolved by the metaphysical peculations 
of the .Hindus who could not rest satisfied with mere 
dogmas So the Hindus say, that this Atman is absolute 
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mil-pervading, therefore infinite. There cannot be two 
infinites for they would limit each other and would become 
finite. Also each individual soul is a part and parcel of 
that Universal Soul, which is infinite. Therefore in in¬ 
juring his neighbour, the individual actually injures him¬ 
self. This is the basic metaphysical truth underlying all 
ethical codes. It is too often believed that a person in his 
progress towards perfection passes from error to truth ; 
that when he passes on from one thought to another, he 
must necessarily reject the first. But no error can lead to 
truth. The soul passing through its different stages goes 
from truth to truth, and each stage is true ; it goes from 
lower truth to higher truth. This point may be illustrated 
in the following way. A man is journeying towards the 
sun and takes a photograph at each step. How different 
would be the first photograph from the second and still 
more from the third or the last, when he reaches the real 
sun ! But all these, though differing so widely from each 
other, and true, only they are made to appear different by 
the changing conditions of time and space. It is tne 
ecognition of this truth, which has enabled the Hindus to 
r erceivc the universal truth of all religions, from the lowest 
to the highest ; it has made of them the only people who 
never had religious persecutions. The shrine of a 
Mohammedan saint which is at the present day neglected 
and forgotten by Mohammedans, is worshipped by 
iiincusi Many instances may be quoted, illustrating the 
same spirit of tolerance. 

The Eastern mind could not rest satisfied till it had 
found that goal which is the end sought by all humanity, 
namely, Unity. The Western scientist seeks for unity in 
the atom or the molecule. When he finds it, there is 
nothing fuither for him to discover, and so when we find 
hat Unity of Soul or Self, which is called Ataic: , we can 
go no further. It becomes clear that everything in the 
sense-world is a manifestation of that One Substance. 
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fer, the scientist is brought to the necessity of recog¬ 
nising metaphysics, when he supposes that atoms having 
neither breadth nor length yet become, when combined, 
the cause of extension, length and breadth. When one 
atom acts upon another, some medium is necessary. What 
is that medium? It will be a third atom. If so, then the 
question still remains unanswered, for how do these two 
act on the third? A manifest reductio ad absurdum. 1 his 
contradiction in terms is also found in the hypothesis 
necessary to all physical science, that a point is that which 
has neither parts nor magnitude, and a line has length 
without breadth. These cannot be either seen or con¬ 
ceived. Why? Because they do not come within the 
range of the senses. They are metaphysical conceptions. 
So we see, it is finally the mind which gives the form to all 
perception. When I see a chair, it is not the real chair 
external to my e 3 'e which I perceive, but an external some¬ 
thing plus the mental image formed. Thus even the 
materialist is driven to metaphysics in the last extremity'. 
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THE SPIRIT AND INFLUENCE 
OF VEDANTA 

(Delivered at the Twentieth Century Club , Boston) 

Before going into the subject of this afternoon, will you 
allow me to say a few words of thanks, now that I have 
the opportunity? 1 have lived three years amongst you. 
I have travelled over nearly the whole of America, and as 
I am going back from here to my own country, it is meet 
that I should take this opportunity of expressing my grati¬ 
tude in this Athens of America. When I first came to this 
coui y, after a few days I thought 1 would be able to 
write a book on the nation. But after three years' stay 
here, 1 find I am not able to write even a page. On the 
other hand, 1 find in travelling in various countries that 
beneath the surface differences we find in dress and food, 
and little details of manners, man is man all the world 
over ; the same wonderful human nature is everywhere 
represented. Yet there are certain characteristics, and in 
a few words I would like to sum up all my experiences 
‘ ere. In this land of America, no question is asked about 
a man’s peculiarities. If a man is a man, that is enough. 
ar d they take him into their hearts, and that is one thing 
1 have never 3een in any other country in the world. 

1 came here to represent a philosophy of India, which 
called the Vedanta philosophy. This philosophy is very, 
ery ancient ; it is thr outcome of that mass of ancient 
Aryan literature known by the n£me of the Vedas. It is, 
as it were, the very flower of all the speculations and 
experiences and analyses, embodied in that mass of 
literature—collected and culled through centuries. I his 
vYdnnta philosophy has certain peculiarities. In the first 
place, it is perfectly impersonal ; it does not owe its origin 
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to"any person or prophet: it does not build itselr around 
one man as a centre. Yet it has nothing to say against 
philosophies, which do build themselves around certain 
persons. In later days in India, other philosophies and 
systems cirose, built around certain persons— such as Bud¬ 
dhism, or many of our present sects. They each have a 
certain leader to whom they owe allegiance, just as the 
Christians and Mohammedans have. But the Vedanta 
philosophy stands as the background of all these various 
sects, and there is no fight and no antagonism between 
the Vedanta and any other system in the world. 

One principle it lays down—and that, the Vedanta 
claims, is to be found in every religion in the world—that 
man is divine, that all this which we see around us is the 
outcome of that consciousness of the divine. Everything 
that is strong, and good, and powerful in human nature is 
the outcome of that divinity, and though potential in many, 
there js no difference between man and man essentially, 
all being alike divine. There is, as it were, an infinite ocean 
behind, and you and I are so many waves, coming out of 
that infinite ocean ; and each one of us is trying our best 
to manifest that infinite outside. So, potentially, each one 
of us has that infinite ocean of Existence, Knowledge and 
Bliss as our birthright, our real nature ; and the difference 
between us is caused by the greater or lessee power to 
manifest that divine. Therefore the Vedanta lay do n 
that each man should be treated not as what he manifests, 
but as whpt he stands for. Each human br ing stands for 
the divine, and, therefore, every teacher should be helpful, 
not b>' condemning man, but by helping him to call fouh 
the divinity that 13 within him. 

It also teaches that all the vast mass of energy that 
we see displayed in society and k every plane of action 
is really from inside out ; and, therefore, what is calle>1 
inspiration by other .sects, the Vedantist begs the liberty to 
'Call the expiration of ma n \t the same time it does n< l 
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with other sects ; the Vedanta has no quarrel with 
those who do not understand this divinity of man. Con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, every man is trying to unfold 
that divinity. 

Man is like an infinite spring, coiled up in a small box, 
and that spring is trying to unfold itself ; and all the social 
phenomena that we see are the result of this trying to un¬ 
fold. All the competitions and struggles and evils that 
we see around us are neither the causes of these unfold- 
ments nor the effects. As one of our great philosophers 
says—in the case of the irrigation of a field, the tank is 
somewhere up on a higher level, and the water is trying to 
rush into the field, and is barred by a gate. But as soon as 
the gate is opened, the water rushes in by its own nature ; 
and if there is dust and dirt in the way, the water rolls over 
them. But dust and dirt are neither the result nor the cause 
of this unfolding of the divine nature of man. They are co¬ 
existent circumstances, and, therefore, can be remedied. 

Now, this idea, claims the Vedanta, is to be found in 
all religions, whether in India or outside of it ; only in 
some of them, the idea is expressed through mythology, 
and in others, through symbology. The Vedanta claims 
that there has not been one religious inspiration, one 
manifestation of the divine man, however great, but it 
has been the expression of that infinite oneness in human 
nature ; and all that we call ethics and morality and doing 
good to others, is also but the manifestation of this one¬ 
ness. I he e are moments when every man feels that he 
* ; one with die universe, and he rushes forth to express 
it, whether he knows i t or not. This expression of one¬ 
ness is what we call love and sympathy, and it is the 
b : sis of all our ethics md morality. This *is summed up 
in ihe Vedanta philosophy by the celebrated aphorism, 
1- t Fvam Asi, “lhou art That.’* 

1 o every man this is taught. Thou art one with this 
Universal Being, and, as such, every soul that exists, is 
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ur soul ; and every body that exists, is your Dody ; anct 
in hurting any one, you hurt yourself, in loving any one, 
you love yourself. As soon as a current of hatred is 
thrown outside, whomsoever else it hurts, it also nurts 


yourself ; and if love comes out from you, it is bound to 
come back to you. For I am the universe ; this universe 
is my body. I am the Infinite, only 1 am not conscious 
of it now ; but 1 am struggling to get this consciousness 
of the Infinite, and perfection will be reached when full 
consciousness of this Infinite comes. 

.//"Another peculiar idea of the Vedanta is that we must 
allow this infinite variation in religious thought, and not try 
to' bring everybody to the same opinion, because the goal 
is the same. As the Vedantist says in his poetical 
language, “As so many rivers, having their source in 
different mountains, roll down, crooked or straight, and 
at last come into the ocean—so, all these various creeds 
and religions, taking their start from different standpoints 
and running through crooked or straight courses, at last 
com e unto THEE / \ f 

As a manifestation of that, we find that this most 
ancient philosophy has, through its influence, directly in¬ 
spired Buddh^m, the first missionary religion of the world, 
and indirectly, it has also influenced Christianity, through 
the Alexandrians, the Gnostics, and the Eurqpean philoso¬ 
phers of the middle ages. And later, influencing German 
thought, it has produced almost a revolution in the regions 
of philosophy and psychology. Yet all this mass of in¬ 
fluence has been given to the world almost unperceived. 
As the gentle falling of the dew at: night brings support 
to all vegetable life ; so, slowly and imperceptibly, this 
divine philosophy has been spread through the world for 
the good of mankind. No march of armies has been used 
to preach this religion. In Buddhism, one of the most 
missionary religions of the world, we (ind inscriptions re¬ 
maining of the gre?: Emperor Asoka—recording how 
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were sent to Alexandria, to Antioch, to 
Persia, to China, and to various other countries of the then 
civilised world. Three hundred years before Christ, 
instructions were given them not to revile other religions: 

The basis of ail religions is the same, wherever they 
aie ; try to help them all you can, teach them all you 
can, but do not try to injure them.” 

Dais in India there never was any religious perse¬ 
cution by h Hindus, but only that wonderful reverence, 
which the i'h Jor all the religions of the world. They 
sheltered a pc ti . u of the Hebrews, when they were driven 
out of ti :i own ountry ; and the Malabar Jews remain 
as a result. They received at another time the remnant 
of the Persians, when they were almost annihilated ; and 
they remain to this day, as a part of us and loved by us, 
as the modern Parsees of Bombay. There were Christians 
who claimed to have come with St. Thomas, the disciple 
of Jesus Christ ; and they were allowed to settle in India 
and hold their own opinions , and a colony of them is 
even now in existence in India. And this spirit of tolera¬ 
tion has not died out. It will not and cannot die there. 




SI 


isionaries 


This is one of the great lessons that the Vedanta has 
to teach. Knowing that, consciously or unconsciously, we 
c.re struggling to reach the same goal why should we be 
impatient ? If one man is slower than another, we need 
not be impatient, we need not curse him, or revile him. 
When our eyes are opened and the heart is purified—the 
work of the same divine influence, the unfolding of the 


same divinity in every human heart, will become manifest; 
ind then alone we shall be in a position to claim the 
brotherhood of man. 

dyWhen a man has reached the highest, when he sees 
neither mail nor woman, neither sex, nor creed, nor colour, 
nor birth, nor any of these differentiations, but goes be¬ 
yond and finds that divinity which is the real man behind 
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very human being—then alone he has reached the uni¬ 
versal brotherhood, and that man alone is a Vedantist. 

Such are some of the practical historical results^K 
the Vedanta. * 
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STEPS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHIC 
THOUGHT 


The first group of religious ideas that we see coming 
up—1 mean recognised religious ideas, and not the very 
low ideas, which do not deserve the name of religion— all 
include the idea of inspiration, and revealed books and so 
forth. The first group of religious ideas start with the idea 
of God. Here is the universe, and this universe is created 
by a certain Being. Everything that is in this universe has 
been created by Him. Along with that, at a later stage, 
comes the idea of soul — that there is this body, and some- 
) thing inside this body which is not the body. This is the 
most primitive idea of religion that we know. We can find 
1 a few followers of that in India, but it was given up very 
early. The Indian religion:, take a peculiar start. It is 
only by strict analysis, and much calculation and con¬ 
jecture, that we can ever think that that stage existed in 
Indian religions. The tangible state in which we find them 
is the next step, not the first one. At the earliest step the 
idea of creation is very peculiar, and it is that the whole 
universe is created ou: of zero, at the will of God ; that all 
this universe did not exist, and out of this nothingness all 
this has come. In the next stag we find this conclusion is 
questioned. How can existence be produced out of non- 
*■ T ' tcnce? At the first step in the Vedanta this questioi 
is asked. If this universe is existent it must have come out 
cf something, because it was very easy to sec that nothing 
comes out of nothing, anywhere. All work that is done 
by human hands requires materials. If a house is built, 
the material was existing before ; if a boat is made, the 
material existed before ; if any implements are made, the 
Niterials were existing before. So the Tec' is produced. 
Naturally, therefore, ti e first ideci that this world was creat- 
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out of nothing, was rejected, and some material out 
of which this world was created was wanted. The whole 
history of religion, in fact, is this search after that material. 

Out of what has all this been produced? Apart from 
the question of the efficient cjmse, or God, apart from 
the question that God created the universe, the great ques¬ 
tion of all questions is, out of what did He create it? All 
the philosophies are turning, as it were, on this question. 
One solution is that nature, God and soul are eternal exist¬ 
ences, as if three lines are running parallel eternally, of 
which nature and soul comprise what they call the de¬ 
pendent, and God the independent Reality. Every soul, 
like every particle of matter, is perfectly dependent on the 
will of God. Before going to the other steps we will take up 
the idea of soul, and then find that with all the Vedantic 
philosophers, there is one tremendous departure from all 
Western philosophy. All of them have a common psychol¬ 
ogy. Whatever their philosophy may have been, their 
psycholog} is the same in India, the old bankhya psychol¬ 
ogy. According to this, perception occurs by the trans¬ 
mission of the vibrations which first come to the external 
sense-organs, from the externa! to the internal organs, from 
the internal organs to the mind, from the mind to the 
Buddhi, from the Buddhi, or intellect, to something which 
is a unit, which they call the Atman. Coming to modern 


physiology, we know that it has found centres for all the 
different sensation .. First it finds the lower centres, and 
then a higher grade of centres, and these two centres ex¬ 
actly correspond with the internal organs and the mind, 
but not one centre has been found which control ; \W die 
other centres. So physiology cannot tell what unifies all 
these centres. Where do the centres get united? The 
centres in the brain are all different, and there is not one 
centre which controls all the other centres ; therefore, so 
far as it goes, the Indian psychology stands unchalien 
upon this point. We must have th • unification, sonw 
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upon which the sensations will be reflected, to form 
a complete whole. Until there is that something, 1 cannot 
nave any idea of you, ’or a picture, or anything else. If 


we had not that unifying something, we would only see, 
then after a while, breathe, then hear, and so on, and 
while i heard a man talking 1 would not see him at all, 
because all the centres are different. 


This body is made of particles which we call matter, 
and it is duil and insentient . So is what the Vedantists 
call the fine body. The fine body, according to them, is a 
material but transparent body, made of ve v«fine particles, 


so fine that no microscope can see them. What is the use 
of that? It is the receptacle of the fine forces. Just as 
n * s gross body is the receptacle of the gross forces, so the 
^ ne body is the receptacle of the fine forces, which we call 
thought, in its various modifications. First is the body, 
which is gross matter, with gross force. Force cannot exist 
without matter. It must require some matter to exist, so 
the grosser forces work in the body ; and those very forces 
become finer ; the very force which is working in a gross 
form, works in a fine form, and becomes thought. There 
is no distinction between them, simply one is the gross and 
ihe other the fine manifestation of the same thing. Neither 
)s there any distinction between this fine body and the gross 
body. The fine body is also material, only very fine mat¬ 
ter ; and just as .his gross body is the instrument that works 
tne gross forces, so the fine body is the instrument that 
works the fine forces. From where do all these forces 
According to Vedanta philosophy, there are two 
yn nature, one of which they cail Akasha, which is 
the substance, infinitely fine, and the other they cal! Prana, 
which is the force. Whatever ou see, or feel, or hear, as 
air. earth, or anything, is material—the product of Akasha. 
i; on and becomes finer and finer, or grosser and 

grosse;. . hanging undei the action of Prana. Like Akasha, 
Prana is omnipresent, and interpenetrating everything. 
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:asha is like the water, and everything else in the uni¬ 
verse is like blocks of ice, made out of that water, and 
floating in the water, and Prana is he power that changes 
this Akasha into all these various forms. The gross body 
is the instrument made out of Akasha, for the manifestation 
of Prana in gross forms, as muscular motion, or walking, 
sitting, talking, and so forth. That fine body is also made 
cf Akasha, a very fine form of Akasha, for the manifesta¬ 
tion of the same Prana in the finer form of thought. So, 
first there is this gross body. Beyond that is this fine body, 
and beyond that is the Jiva, the real man. Just as the 
nails can be pared off many times and yet are still part of 
our bodies, not different, so is our gross body related to 
the fine. It is not that a man has a fine and also a gross 
body ; it is the one body, only the part which endures 
longer is the fine body, and that which dissolves soon is the 
gross. Just as I can cut this nail any number of times, so, 
millions of time; I can shed this gross body, hut the fine 
body will remain. According to the dualists, this Jiva, 01 
the real man, is very fine, minute. 

So far we see that man is a being, who has first a 
gross body which dissolves very quickly, then a fine body 
which remains through aeons, and then a Jiva. 1 his Jiva, 
according to the Vedanta philosophy, Is eternal, just as 
God is eternal. Nature is also eternal, bqt, changefully 
eternal. The material of nature, Prana and Akasha, i; 
eternal, but it is changing into different forms eternally 
But the Jiva is not manufactured, either of Akasha, or 
Prana ; it v, immaterial and, therefore, will remain fo> 
ever. Ir is . ot the result of any combination of Prana 
and Akasha, and whatever is not the result of combina¬ 
tion, will never be destroyed, because destruction, is goi*i. 
back to causes. 1 he gross body is a compound of 
Akasha and Prana and, therefore, will be decomposed. 
The fine body will also be decomposed, after a long 
time, but the Jiva is vmple, and will never be destroyed. 
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afs never born for the same reason. Nothing simple 
can be born. The same argument applies. That 
which is a compound mly can be born. 1 he whole of 
nature comprising millions and millions of souls is under 
ihe will of God^^/God is all-pervading, omniscient, form- 
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less, and He is working through nature day and 
night. The whole of it is under His control .jj He is the 
eternal Ruler. So say the dualists. Then me question 
comes: If God is the ruler of this universe, why did He 
create such a wicked universe, why must we suffer so 
much? They say, it is not God’s fault. It is our fault 
that we suffer. Whatever we sow we reap. He did not 
do anything to punish us. Man is bom poor, or blind, or 
some other way. What is the reason? He had done 
something before he was born that v/ay. The Jiva has 
been existing for all time, was never created. It has been 
doing all sorts of things all the time. Whatever we do 
reacts upon us. If we do good, we shall have happiness, 
and if evil, unhappiness. So the Jiva goes on enjoying 
and suffering, and doing all sorts of things 

What comes after death? All these Vedanta philoso¬ 
phers admit that this Jiva is by its own nature pure. But 
ignorance covers its real nature, they say. As by evil 
deeds it has covered itself with ignorance, so by good 
deeds it becomes conscious of its own nature again. Just 
as it s eternal, so its nature is pure. The nature of every 
being is pure. 


When through good deeds all its sins and misdeeds 
have been washed away, then the Jiva becomes pure 
agam, and when it becomes pure, it goes to what is called 
Deva>ana. Its organ o r speech enters the mind. You 
cannot think without woi^. Whenever there is thought, 
there must be words. As words enter the mind, so 
the mind is resolved into the Prana, and the Prana 
in > the Jiva. i hen the? Jiva gets quickly out of the 
co . / and goes to the solar region ;. This universe has 
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fere after sphere. This earth is the world sphere, in 
which are moons, suns and stars. Beyond that there is 
the solar sphere, and beyond that another which they cail 
the lunar sphere. Beyond that, there is the sphere which 
they call the sphere of lightning, the electric sphere, and 
when the Jiva goes there, there comes another jiva, already 
perfect, to receive it, and takes it to another world, the 
highest heaven, called the Brahmaloka, where the Jiva lives 
eternally, no more to be born or to die. it enjoys through 
eternity, and gets all sorts of powers, except the power of 
creation/£here is only one ruler of the universe, and that 
is God. No one can become God ; the dualists maintain 
that if you say you are God it is a blasph e m ^^ H powers 
except the creative come to the Jiva, and if it likes to have 
bodies, and work in different part9 of the world, it can do 
so. If it orders all the gods to come before it, if it wants 
its forefathers to come, they all appear at its command. 
Such are its powers that it never feels any more pain, and 
if it wants, it can live in the Brahmaloka through ail 
eternity. This is the highest man, who has attained the 
love of God, who has become perfectly unselfish, perfectly 
purified, who has given up all desires, an'i who does not 
want to do anything except worship and love God. 

/There are others that are not so high, who do good 
works, but want some reward. They say they will give o 
much to the poor, but want to go to heaven in return. 
When they die what becomes of them? The speech enter;. 


the mind, the mind enters the Prana, the Prana enters the 
Jiva, and the Jiva gets out, and goes to the lunar sphere, 
where it has a very good time for a long period. There it 
enjoys happiness, so long as the effect * i* its good deeds 
endures. When the same is exhausted, it descends, and 
once again enters life on earth according to its desires. In 
the lunar sphere the Jiva becomes what we call a god, or 
what the Christians or Mohammedans call an angel. 1 Ik pc 
gods are the names of certain posTons ; lor instance, 
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ra, the king of the gods, is the name of a position ; 
thousands of men get to that position. When a virtuous 
man who has performed the highest of Vedic rites dies, 
he becomes a king of the gods : by that time the old king 
has gone down again, and become man. Just as kings 
change here, so the gods, the Devas, also have to die In 
heaven they will all die. The only deathless place is 
Brahmeiloka, where alone there is no birth and death. ^ 

So the Jivas go to heaven, and have a very good 
time, except now and then when the demons give them 
chase. In our mythology it is said there are demons, who 
sometimes trouble the gods. In all mythologies, you read 
how these demons and the gods fought, and the demons 
sometimes conquered the gods, although many times, it 
seems, the demons did not do so many wicked things as 
the gods. In all mythologies, for instance, you find the 
Devas fond of women. So after their reward is finished, 
they fall down again, come through the clouds, through 
the rains, and thus get into some grain or plant and find 
their way into the human body, when the grain or plant 
is eaten by men. The father gives them the material out 
of which to get a fitting body. When the material suits 
them no longer, they have to manufacture other bodies. 

. ; ow there are the very wicked fellows, who do all sorts 
o. diabolical things ; they are born again as animals, and, 
if Lhey are very bad, they are born as very low animals 
or become plants, or stones. 

In the Deva form they make no Karma at all ; only 
man makes Karrna. Karma means work which will pro¬ 
duce effect. When a man dies and 4 becomes a Deva he 
has only a period of pleasure, and during that time, makes 
o fresh Karma ; it is simply a reward for his past gooc 
Karma. When the good Karma is worked out, then the 
remaining Karma begins to take effect, and he comes 
own to earth He becomes man again, e nd if he does 
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;ood works, and purifies himself, he goes to Brahma- 
loka and comes back no more. 

The animal is a state of sojourn for the Jiva evolving; 
from lower forms. In course of time the animal becomes 
man. It is a significant fact that as the human population 
is increasing, the animal population is decreasing. The 
animal souls are all becoming men. So many species of 
animals have become men already. Where else have they 
gone? 

In the Vedas, there is no mention of hell. But our 
Puranas, the later books of our scriptures, thought that no 
religion could be complete, unless hells were attached to 
it, and so they invented all sorts of hells. In some of these, 
men are sawed in half, and continually tortured, but do 
not die. They are continually feeling intense pain, but the 
books are merciful enough to say it is only for a period. 
Bad Karma is worked out in that state and then they came 
back on earth, and get another chance. So this human 
form is the great chance. It is called the Karma-body, in 
which we decide our fate We are running in a huge 
circle, and this is the point in the circle which determines 
the future. So this is considered the most important form 
that there is. Man is greater than the gods. 

So far with dualism, pure and simple. Next comes 
the higher Vedantic philosophy which says, that this can¬ 
not be. God is both the material and the efficient cause 
of th s universe. If you say there is a God who is an 
infinite Being, and a soul which is also infinite, and a 
nature which is also infinite, you can go on multiplying 
infinites without limit which is simply absurd : you smash 
all logic. So God is both the material and the efficient 
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cause of the universe ^ He projects this universe out of 
I limselly^ 1 hen how is it that God has becom ; these 
walls, and this table, that God has become the pig, and 
th, murdere , and all the evil things in the world? We 
say that God is pure How can He become all these 
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things ? Our answer is: just as I am a soul and 
have a body, and in a sense, this body is not different from 
me, yet I, the real I, in fact, am not the body. For instance, 
j say, 1 am a child, a young man, or an old man, but my 
soul has not changed. It remains the same soul. Simi¬ 
larly, the whole universe comprising all nature, and an 
infinite number of souls, is, as it were, the infinite body of 
God. He is interpenetrating the whole of it. He alone is 
unchangeable, but nature changes, and soul changes. He 
is unaffected by changes in nature and soul. In what way 
does nature change? In its forms ; it takes fresh forms. 
Rut the soul cannot change that way. The soul contracts 
and expands in knowledge. It contracts by evil deeds. 
Those deeds which contract the real natural knowledge 
and purity of the soul, are called evil deeds. Those deeds, 
again, which bring out the natural glory of the soul, are 
called good deeds. Ml these souls were pure, but they 
have become contracted ; through the mercy of God, and 
by doing good deeds, they will expand and recover their 
natural purity. Every one has the same chance, and in 
the long run, must get out. But this universe will not 
cease, because it is eternal. This is the second theory. 
The first is called dualism. The second holds that there 
are ^»od, soul, and nature, and soul and nature form the 
body of God, and, therefore, these three form one unit. It 
represents a higher stage of religious development and 
goes by the name of qualified monism. In dualism, the 
universe is conceived as a large machine set going by God, 
M ile in qualified monism, it is conceived as an organism, 
in' q erietrated by the Divine Self. 

Tne last are the non-dualists. 1 he; raise the question 
also, that God must be both the material and the efficient 
cause of thi?. universe. As such, God has become the 
whole rri tfi ?3 universe and there is no going against it. 
And when these other people say that God is the soul, 
and the universe is the body, and the body is changing, 
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God is changeless, the non-dualists say, all this is 
nonsense. In that case what is the use of calling God the 
material cause of this universe? The material cause is 
the cause become effect ; the effect is nothing but the 
cause in another form. \*\/herever you see an effect, it is 
the cause reproduced. If the universe is the effect, and 
God the cause, it must be the reproduction of God. If you 
say that the universe is the body of God, and that the body 
becomes contracted and fine and becomes the cause, and 




out of that the universe is evolved, the non-dualists say 
that it is God Himself who has become this universe. Now 
comes a very fine question. If this God has become this 
universe, you and all these things arc God. Certainly. 
This book is God, eveiything is God. My body is God, 
arid my mind is God, and my soul is God. Then why are 
there so many Jivas? Has God become divided into 
millions of Jivas? Does that one God turn into millions 
of Jivas? Then how did it become so? How can that 
infinite power and substance, the one Being of the uni¬ 
verse, become divided ? It is impossible to divide infinity. 
How can that pure Being'become this universe? If He 
has become the universe, He is changeful, and if He is 
changeful, He is part of Nature, and whatever is Nature 
and chanceful, is born and dies. If our God is changeful, 
He must die some day. Take note of that- Again, how 
much of God has become this universe? If you say X 
(the unknown algebraical quantity), ’then God is God 
minus X now, and, therefore, not the same God as before 
this creation, because so much has become this universe. 

So the non-dualists say, “This universe does not exist 
at all ; it is all illusion. The whole of this universe, these 
Devas, gods, angels and all the other beings born and 
dying, all this infinite number of souls coming up and going 
down, are all dreams.” There is no Tiva at all. How can 
there be many? It is the one Infinity. As the one sun 
reflecied or* various pieces of water, appears to be many. 
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millions of globules of water reflect so many millions 
of suns, and in each globule will be a perfect image of the 
sun, yet there is only one sun, so are all these Jivas but 
reflections in different minds. These different minds are 
like so many different globules, reflecting this one Being* 
God is being reflected in all these different Jivas. But a 
dream cannot be without a reality, and that reality is 
that one Infinite Existence. You, as body, mind, or souk 
are a dream, but what you really are, is Existence, Know¬ 
ledge, Bliss. You are the God of this universe. You are 
creating the whole universe and drawing it in. Thus says 
the Advaitist. So all these births and rebirths, coming and 
going, are the figments of Maya. You are infinite. Where 
can you go? The sun, the moon, and the whole universe 
are but drops in your transcendent nature. How can you 
be born or die? 1 never was born, never will be born. 

1 never had father or mother, friends or foes, for I am 
Existence, Knowledge, Bliss Absolute. I am He, 1 am 
He. So, what is the goal, according to this philosophy > 
That those who receive this knowledge are one with the 
uni erse. For them, all heavens and even Brahmaloka are 
destroyed, the whole dream vanishes, and they find them¬ 
selves the eternal God of the universe. Fhey attain their 
le d individuality, with its infinite knowledge and bliss, and 
become free. Pleasures in little things cease. We are 
ending pleasure in this little body, in this little in¬ 
dividuality. 1 low much greater the pleasure when this 
who!? universe is my body I If there is pleasure in one 
body, how much more when all bodies are mine ! Then 
is freedom attained. And this is called Advaita, the non- 
dualxstic Vedanta philosophy. 

These are the three steps which Vedanta philosophy 
ha3 taken, and we cannot go any further, because we can¬ 
not go beyond unity. When a science reaches a unity, it 
cannot by any manner of means go any further. You 
cannot go beyond this idea of the Absolute. 
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AH people cannot take up this Advaita philosophy: 
it is hard. First of all, it is very hard to understand it 
intellectually. It requires the sharpest of intellects, a bold 
understanding. Secondly, it does not suit the vast majority 
of people. So there are these three steps. Begin with 
the first one. Then by thinking of that and understanding 
it, the second will open itself. Just as a race advances, 
so individuals have to advance. The steps which the 
human race has taken to reach to the highest pinnacles of 
religious thought, every individual will have to take. 


Only, while the human race took millions of years to reach 
from one step to another, individuals may live the whole 
life of the human race in a much shorter duration. But 
each one of us will have to go through these steps. Those 
of you who are non-dualists, look |:>ack to the period of 
your lives when you were strong dualists. As soon as you 
think you are a body and a mind, you will have to take 
the whole of this dream. If you take one portion you 
must take the whole. The man who says, here is this 
world, and there is no Cod (personal), is a fool ; because 
if there is a world, there will have to be a cause, and that 


is what is called God. You cannot have an effect without 
knowing that there is a cause. God will only vanish when 
this world vanishes ; then, you will become God (absolute) 
and this world will be no longer for you. So long as the 
dream that you are a body exists, you are bound to see 
yourself as being 1. orn and dying ; but as soon as that 
dream vanishes, so will the dream vanish that you are 
being born and dying, and so will the other dream that 
there is a universe vanish. 1 hat very ihing wnich we now 
see as ihe universe will appear to us as t^od (absolute), 
and that very God who has so long been external v/ill 
appear to be internal, as our own Self. 
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STEPS TO REALISATION 

[A class-}ecture delivered in America) 

First among the qualifications required of the 
aspirant for Jnana, or wisdom, come Shama and Dama, 
which may be taken together. They mean the keeping of 
the organs in their own centres without allowing them to 
stray out. I shall explain to you first what the word “organ** 
means. Here are the eyes ; the eyes are not the organs of 
vision but only the instruments. Unless the organs also are 
present, I cannot see, even if 1 have eyes. But, given both 
the organs and the instruments, unless the mind attaches 
itself to these two, nc vision takes place. So, in each act 
of perception, three things are necessary —first, the exter¬ 
nal instruments, then, the internal organs, ana lastly, the 
mind. If any onb of fclem be absent, then there will be 
no perception. Thus the mind acts through two agencies 
—one external, and the other internal. When I see things, 
my mind goes out. becomes externalised ; but suppose 
I close my eye-, anrl begin to think, the mind does not go 
out, it is internally active. But, in either case, there is 
activity of the organs. When T look at you and speak to 
>OU * k°*T ne organs and the instruments are active. 
When I close my eyes and begin to think, the organs are 
active, but not the instruments. Without the activity of 
these organs, there will be no thought. You will find that 
none of you can ihink without some symbol. In the case 
" C ° - ian, he has also to think through some figure. 
H - organs of sight and hearing are generally very active 
. ju n ust l- .ar in mind that by the word organs ' is meant 
Jf ’h^ brain. The eyes and ears are only 
die instruments of stein.., and hearing, and the organs are 
inside. If the organs are destroyed by any means, even if 
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eyes or the ears be there, we shall not see or hear. 
So in order to control the mind, we must first be able to 
control these organs. 1 o restrain die mind from wander¬ 
ing outward or inward, and keep the organs in tneir re¬ 
spective centres, is what is meant by the words Shama and 
Dama. Shama consists in not allowing the mind to exter¬ 
nalise, and Dama, in checking the external instruments. 

Then comes the next preparation (it is a hard task to 
be a philosopher !), Titiksha, the most difficult of all. It is 
nothing less than the ideal forbearance Resist not evil. 
This requires a little explanation. We may resist an evil,, 
but at the same time we may feel very miserable. A man 
may say very harsh things to me, ana I may not outwardly 
hate him for it, may not answer him back, and may restrain 
myself from apparently getting angry, but anger and hatred 
may be in my mind, and 1 may feel very badly towards 
that man// Hi at is not non-resistence ; I lIiouIc be without 
any feeling of hatred or anger, without any thought 
resistance ; my mind must then be cr.'calm as if nothmg 
had happened., And only when 1 have got to that state, 
have I attainecf to non-resistance, and nof belore. bor- 
bearance_of all misery, without cv R n a thought of resisting 
or driving it out, without even a ny painfu l feeling in t ie 
mind, or any remorse —this is Titiksha. S uppose I do not 
resist; and some great evil comes thereby ; if I have 
Titiksha, 1 should not feel any remorse for not having 
resisted. When the mind has attained to that state, it has 
become established in Titiksha. People in India do extra¬ 
ordinary things in order to practise this I itiksha. They 
bear tremendous heat and cold without caring, the do not 
even care for snow, because they take no thought for the 
body ; it is left to itself, as if it were a foreign thing. 

Now comes Uparad, which consists in not thinking of 
things of the senses. Most of our time is spent in thinking 
about sense-objects, things which we have seen, or we 
have heard which we shall see or shall hear, things which 
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'^ e * ia " e eaten, or are eating, or shall eat, places where we 
have lived, and so on. We think of them or talk of them 
most of our time. One who wishes to be a Vedantin must 
give up this habit. 

The next qualification required is Shraddha, faith. 
On e^ mus L. have jre mendous faith in religion and God. 
Until one has it, one cannoYaspire to be^TnanTT^A great 
sage once told me that not one in twenty millions in this 
world believed in God. I asked him why, and he told 
me. Suppose there is a thief in this room, and he gets 
to know that there is a mass of gold in the next room, and 
only a very thin partition between the two rooms ; what 
will be the condition of that thief?” 1 answered, “He will 
not be able to sleep at all ; his brain will be actively think¬ 
ing of some means of getting at the gold, and he will think 
of nothing else.” Then he replied, “Do you believe 
that a man could believe in God and not go mad to get 
Him? If a man sincerely believes that there is that im¬ 
mense, infinite mine of Bliss, and that It can be reached, 
would not that man go mad in his struggle to reach It?” 

/Strong faith in God and the consequent eagerness to reach 
Him constitute Shraddhayiy 

T^n com* s ofrmadhana, or constant practice, to hold 
the mind in God. Nothing is done in a day. Religion 
cannot be swallowed in the form of a pill. It requires 
hard and constant practice, ^fhe mind can be conquered 
only by slow and steady practice... 

Next is Mumukshutva, the intel/se desire to be free. 
Those of you who have read Edwin Arnold’s “Light of 
Asia remember his translation of the first sermon of 
Buddha, where Buddha says, 

Ye snffc-r tiom yourselves. None else compels. 

None other holds you that ye live and die, 

And whirl upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 

Its spokes of agony, 

Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness.” 
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the misery we have is of our own choosing ; such 
is our nature^ The old Chinaman, who having been kept 
in prison for sixty years was released on the coronation of 
a new emperor, exclaimed, when he came out, that he 
could not live ; he must go back to his horrible dungeon 
among the rats and mice ; he could not bear the light. So 
he asked them to kill him or send him back to the prison, 
and he was sent back. Exactly similar is the condition of 
all men. We run headlong after all sorts of misery, and 
are unwilling to be freed from them. Every day we run 
after pleasure, and before we reach it, we find it is gone, 
it has slipped through our fingers. Still we do not cease 
from our mad pursuit, but on and on we go, blinded fools 
that we are. 




In some oil mills in India, bullocks are used that go 
round and round to grind the oil-seed. There is a yoke 
on the bullock’s neck. They have a piece of wood pro¬ 
truding from the yoke, and on that is fastened a wisp of 
straw. T he bullock is blindfolded in such a way that it car- 
only look forward, and so it stretches its neck to get at the 
straw ; and in doing so, it pushes the pieces of w’ood out 
a little further ; and it makes another attempt with the 
same result, and yet another, and so on. It never catches 
the straw, but goes round and round in the hope of ; ting 
it, and in so doing, grinds out the oil. In the same way 
you and I who are born slaves to nature, money and , 
wealth, wives and children, are always chasing a wisj> of | 
straw, a mere chimera, and going*Tfcrough an innumerable^ 
round of lives without obtaining what we seek. T he great 
dream is love ; we arc all going to love am' be loved we 
are all going to be happy and never meet with misery, but 
the rn Qyft we- g** Aw a rds happaft e gs r tfifi m ore it goes awa> 
from us. Thus the world is going on, society goes on, 
rmd we blinded slaves, have to pay for it without know¬ 
ing. Study your own lives, and find how little of hap 
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3mess there is in them, and how little in truth you have 
gained in the course of this wild-goose chase of the worl ds 

Do you remember the story of Solon and Croesus? 
1 he king said to the great sage that Asia Minor was a very 
happy place. And the sage asked him, “Who is the 
happiest man? 1 have not seen any one very happy.” 
“Nonsense,” said Croesus, “I am the happiest man in the 
world.” “Wait, sir, till the end of your life ; don’t be in a 
hurry,” replied the sage and went away. In course of 
time that king was conquered by the Persians, and they 
ordered him to be burnt alive. The funeral pyre was pre 
pared and when poor Croesus saw it, he cried aloud 
“Solon! Solon!” On being asked to whom he referred, 
he told his story, and the Persian emperor was touched, 
and saved his life. 

Such is the life-story of each one of us ; such is the 
tremendous power of nature over us. It repeatedly kicks 
us away, but still we pursue it with feverish excitement. 
We are always hoping against hope ; this hope, this 
Wiim era^naddens us ; we are always hoping for happiness. 

*1 here was a great king in ancient India who was once 
asked four questions, of which one was: “What is the 
mos‘ wonderful thing in the world?” “Hope,” was the 
answer. This is the most wonderful thing. Day and 
night we see people dying around us, and yet we think 
we shall not die ; we never think that we shall die, or that 
v/e shall suffer. JPach man thinks that success will be his, 
hoping against hope, against all odds, against all mathe¬ 
matical reasoning. Nobody is ever really happy here. If 
a man be wealthy and have plenty to eat, his digestion is 
out of order, and he cannot eat. If a man digestion be 
good and he have the digestive power of a cormorant, 
he has nothing to put into his mouth. If he be rich, he has 
no children. If he be hungry and poor, he has a whole 
re: e of children, and docs not know what to do with 
»hom. Why is it so? Because happiness and misery are 
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obverse and reverse of the^same coin ; he who takes 
happiness, must take misery also. We all have this foolish 
idea that we can have happiness without misery, and it 
has taken such possession of us that we have no control 
over the senses. 

When I was in Boston, a young man came up to me, 
and gave me a scrap of paper on which he had written a 
name and address, followed by these words: All the 
wealth and all the happiness of the world are yours, if 
you only know how to get them. If you come to me 1 will 
teach you how to get them. Charge, §5. He gave me 
this and said, What do you think of this: 1 I said, 
“Young man, why don’t you get the money to print this ? 
You have not even enough money to get this printed ! 

He did not understand this. He was infatuated with 
the idea that he could get immense wealth and happiness 
without any trouble. There are two extremes into which 
men are running ; one is extreme optimism, when every¬ 
thing is rosy and nice and good ; the other, extreme 
pessimism, when everything seems to be against them. 
The majority of men have more or less um evelope a 
brains. One in a million we see with a well-develop oc 
brain ; the rest either have peculiar idiosyncrasies, or are 
monomaniacs. 

Naturally we run into extremes. When we are healthy 
and young we think that all the wealth of the world w h 
be ours, and when later we get kicked about by society 
like foot-balls, and get older we sit. in a corner and croak, 
and throw cold water on the enthusiasm of others. Pew 
men know that with pleasure there is pain, and with pai a 
pleasure ; and as pain is disgusting, so is pleasure as it is 
the twin brother of pain. It is derogatory to the glor of 
that he should be going after pain, and equally 


man 


derogatory, that he should be going after ple< ure. Both 
should be turned aside by men whose reason is balancer!. 
Why will not men seel freedom frcfm beh & played upon? 
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is moment we are whipped, and when we begin to 
weep, nature gives us a dollar ; again we are whipped, 
and when we weep, nature gives us a piece of ginger 
bread and we begin to laugh again. 

The sage wants liberty ; he finds that sense-objects 
are all vain and that there is no end to pleasures and pains. 
How many rich people in the world want to find fresh 
pleasures! All pleasures are old, and they want new 
ones. Do you not see how many foolish things they are 
inventing every day, just to titillate the nerves for a 
moment, and that done, how' there comes a reaction? The 
majority of people are just like a flock of sheep. If the 
leading sheep falls into a ditch, all the rest follow and break 
their necks. In the same way, what one leading member 
of a society does, all the others do, without thinking what 
they are doing. When a man begins to see the vanity of 
worldly things, he will feel he ought not to be thus played 
upon or borne along by nature 1 hat is slavery. If a man 
has a few kind words said to him, he begins to smile, and 
when he hears a few harsh words, he begins to weep. He 
is a slave to a bit of bread, to a breath of air ; a slave to 
dress, a slave to patriotism, to country, to name and to 
fame. He is thus in the midst of slavery and the real man 
has become buried within, through his bondage. What 
you call man is a slave. When one realises all this slavery, 
then comes the desire to be free ; an intense desire comes. 
If a piece of burning charcoal be placed on a man s head, 
see how he struggles to throw it off. Similar will be the 
struggles for freedom of a man who really understands 
that he is a slave of nature. 

We have now seen what Mumukshutva, or the desire 
to be free, is. The next training is also a very difficult 
one. Nityanitya-Viveka -discriminating between that 
which is true and that which is untrue, between the eternal 
and the transitory. God alone is eternal, everything'else 
is transitory. Everything cITes f life angels die, men die. 
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als die, earths die, sun, moon and stars, all die ; 
everything"” unde rgoes const ant change . The mountains 
of today were the oceans of yesterday and will be oceans" 8 ^ 
tomorrow. Everything is in a state of flux. The whole 
universe is a mass of change. But there is One who never 
changes, and that is God ; and the nearer we get to Him, % \* 
the less will be the change for us, the less will nature be ^ 
able to work on us ; and when we reach Him, and stand 
with Him, we shall conquer nature, we shall be masters 
of these p henomena of nature, and th ey will have no 


effect on us. 

You see, if we really have undergone the above 
discipline, we really do not require anything else in this 
world. All knowledge is within us. All perfection is there 
already in the soul. But this perfection has been covered 
up by nature ; layer after layer of nature is covering this 
purity of the soul. What have we to do? Really we do 
not develop our sculs at all. What can develop the per- 
feet? We simply take the evil off ; and the soul manifests 
itself in its pristine purity, its natural, innate freedom. 

Now begins the inquiry: Why is this discipline so 
necessary ? Because religion is not attained through the 
ears, nor through the eyes, nor yet through the b tin. 
.Scriptu res can rpake us religio us. We rnav study all the 
books that are in the world, 3 r et we may not understand a 
word of religion or of God. We may talk all our lives and 
yet may not be the better for it ; we may be the most 
intellectual people the world ever saw, and yet we may no. 
come to God at all. On the other hand/have you not seen 
A'hat irreligious men have been produced from the most 
intellectual training? It is one of the evils of your Western 
civilisation that you are after intellectual education 
alone, and take no care of the heart. I: only makes men 
ten times more selfish, and that will be your destruction.i 
When there is conflict between the heart and the brain, 
let the heart be followed, because intellect has only one' 
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"4, reason, and within that, intellect works, and cannot 
get beyond. It is the heart which takes one to the highest 
plane, which intellect can never reach ; it goes beyond 
intellect, and reaches to what is called inspiration. In¬ 
tellect can never become inspired ; only the heart when 
it is enlightened, becomes inspired. An intellectual, heart¬ 
less man never becomes an inspired man. It is always 
the heart that speaks in the man of love ; it discovers a 
greater instrument than intellect can give you, the instru¬ 
ment of inspiration. Just as the intellect is the instrument 
of knowledge, so is the heart the instrument of inspiration. 
In a lower state it is a much weaker instrument than in¬ 
tellect. An ignorant man knows nothing, but he is a 
little emotional by nature. Compare him with a great pro¬ 
fessor—what wonderful power the latter possesses! But 
tiie professor is bound by his intellect and he can be a 
devil and an intellectual man at the same time ; but the 
man of heart can never be a devil ; no man with emotion 
was ever a devil. Properly cultivated, the heart can be 
changed, and will go beyond intellect ; it will be changed 
into inspiration. Man will have to go beyond intellect in 
the end. 1 he knowledge of man, his powers of percep¬ 
tion, of reasoning and intellect and heart, all are busy 
churning this milk of the world. Out of long churning 
comes butter, and this butter is God. Men of heart get 
the butter, and the buttermilk’ is left for the in¬ 
tellectual. 


ITiese are ail preparations for the heart, for that love, 
for that intense sympathy appertaining to the heart, it is 
not at all necessary to be educated or learned to get to 
God. A sage once told rr:e, * To kill others one must hr 
| r quipped with sword anc! shields, but to commit suicide a 
needle is sufficient ; so to teach others, much intellect and 
learning are necessary, but not so for your own self- 
\ illumination.” Are you pure? If you are pure, you will 
1 reach Cod. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
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od.” If you are not pure, and you know all 
Sciences in the world, that will not help you at: all ; you 
may be buried in all the books you read, but that will not 
be of much use. It is the heart that reaches the goal. 
Follow the heart. A pure heart sees beyond the intellect ; 
it gets inspired , it knows things that reason can never 
know, and whenever there is conflict between the pure 
heart and the intellect, always side with the pure heart, 
even if you think what your heart is doing is unreasonable. 
When it is desirous of doing good to others v your brain 
may tell you that it is not politic to do so, but follow your 
heart, and you will find that you make less mistakes than 
by following your intellect. 1 he pure heart is the best 
mirror for the reflection of truth, so all these disciplines are 




for the purification of the heart. And as soon as it is pure, 
all truths flash upon it in a minute ; all truth in the universe 
will manifest in your heart, if you are sufficiently puie. 

The great truths about atoms, and the finer elements, 
and the fine perceptions of men, were discovered ages ago 
by men who never saw a telescope, c a microscope, or 
a laboratory. How did they know all these things? It 
was through the heart ; they purified the heart. It is open 
to us to do the same to-day ; it is the culture of the heart, 
really, and not that of the intellect that will lessen the 
misery of the world. f 

Intellect has been cultured with the result that hun¬ 
dreds of sciences have been discovered, and their effect 
has been that the few have made slaves of the many— 
that is all the good that has been done. Artificial wants 


have been created ; and every poor man, whether he has 
money or not, d sires to have those wants satisfied, and 
when he cannot, he struggles, and dies in the struggle 
This is th<* result. Through the intellect is not the, way to 
solve the problem of misery, but through the heart. If all 
this vast amount of effort had been spent in making men 
purer, gentler, more forbearing, this world would have a 
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^usandfold more happiness than it has today. Always 
cultivate the heart ; through the heart the Lord speaks, 
and through the intellect you yourself speak. 

You remember in the Old Testament where Moses 
was toid, 1 ake off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.** We must 
always approach the study of religion with that reverent 
attitude. He who comes with a pure heart and a reverent 
attitude, his heart will be opened ; the doors will open for 
him and he will see the truth. 

if you come with intellect only, you can have a little 
intellectual gymnastics, intellectual theories, but not truth. 
Truth has such a face that any one who sees that face 
becomes convinced. The sun does not require any torch 
to show it ; the sun is self-effulgent. If truth requires evid¬ 
ence, what will evidence that " e vidence ? If something is 
necessary as witness for truth, where is the witness for that 
witness? We must approach religion with reverence and 
with love, and our heart will stand up and say, this is 
truth, and this is untruth. 

The field of religion is beyond our senses, beyond even 
our consciousness. We cannot sense God. Nobody has 
seen God with his eyes or ever will see ; nobody has God 
in his consciousness. I am not conscious of God, nor you, 
nor anybody. Where is God? Where is the field of 
religion? It is beyond the senses, beyond consciousness. 
Consciousness is only one of the many planes in which we. 
work ; you will have to transcend the field of conscious¬ 
ness, to go beyond the senses, approach nearer and nearer 
to your o v\ n centre, and as you do that, you will approach 
nearer and nearer to God. What is the proof of God? 
Direct perception, Pratyaksna. The proof of this wall 
is that I perceive ii. God has been perceived that way by 
thousands before, and will be perceived by all who want 
to perceive Him. But this perception is no sense per°ep- 
• on at all ; it is super sensuous, super-conscious, and all 
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training is needed to take us beyond the senses. By 
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means of all sorts of past work and bondages we are being 
dragged downwards ; these preparations will make us pure 
and light Bondages will fall off by themselves, and we 
shall be buoyed up beyond this plane of sense perception 
to which we are tied down, and then we shall see, and 
hear, and feel things which men in the three ordinary states 
(viz. waking, dream and sleep) neither feel, nor see, nor 
hear. Then we shall speak a strange language, as it 
were, and the world will not understand us, because it does 
not know anything but the senses. True religion is entirely 
transcendental. Every being that is in the universe ha?, 
the potentiality of transcending the senses ; even the little 
worm will one day transcend the senses and reach God. 
No life will be a failure ; there is no such thing as failure 
in the universe. A hundred times man will hurt himself, 
a thousand times he will tumble, but in the end he will 
realise that he is God. We know there is no progress in a 
straight line. Every soul moves, as it weie, in a circle, and 
will have to complete it, and no soul can go so low but 
there will come a time when it will have to go upwards. 
No one will be lost. We are all projected from one com¬ 
mon centre, which is God. The highest as well as the low¬ 
est life God ever projected, will come back to the Fathci 
of all lives. ‘From whom all beings are projected, in whom 
all liv \ and unto whom they all return ; that is God. 
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VEDANTA AND PRIVILEGE 

(Delivered in London) 


We have nearly finished the metaphysical portion of 
the Advaita. One point, and perhaps the most difficult to 
understand, remains. We have seen so far that, according 
to the Advaita theory, all we see around us, and the whole 
universe in fact, is the evolution of that one Absolute. 
This is called, in Sanskrit, Brahman. The Absolute has 
become changed into the whole of nature. But here comes 
a difficulty. How is it possible for the Absolute to change ? 
What made the Absolute to change? By its very defini¬ 
tion, the Absolute is unchangeable. Change of the 
unchangeable would be a contradiction. 1 he same diffi¬ 
culty applies to those who believe in a Personal God. I H or 
instance, how did this creation arise? It could not have 
arisen out of nothing ; that would be a contradiction— 
something coming out of nothing can never be. The * 
effect is the cause in another form. Out of the seed, the 
big tree grows ; the tree is the seed, plus air and water 
taken in. And if there were any method of testing the 
amount of the air, and water taken to make the body of the 
tree, we should find that v is exactly the same as the effect, 
the tree. Modern science has proved beyond doubt that 
it is so, that the cause is the effect in another form. The 
adjustment of the parts of the cause changes and becomes 
the effe ct. So, we have to avoid this difficulty of having a 
universe without a cause, and we are bound to admit that 
God has become the universe. 

But w have avoided one difficulty, and landed in 
another. In every theory, the idea of God comes through 
the idea of unchangeability. We have traced historically 
how the one idea which we have always in mind in th^ 
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for God, even in its crudest form, is the idea 
eedom ; and the idea of freedom and of unchangeability 
is one and the same. It is the fre^ alone which never 
changes, and the unchangeable alone which is free ; for 
change is produced by something exterior to a thing, or 
within itself, which is more powerful than the surroundings. 
Everything which can be changed is necessarily bound by 
certain cause or causes, which cannot be unchangeable. 
Supposing God has become this universe, then God is here 
and has changed. And suppose the Infinite has become 
this finite universe, so much of the Infinite has gone, and, 
therefore, God is Infinite, minus the universe. A change¬ 
able God would be no God. To avoid this doctrine of 
pantheism, there is a very bold theory of the Vedanta. It 
is that this universe, as we know and think it, does not 
exist, that the unchangeable has not changed, that the 
whole of this universe is mere appearance and not reality, 
that this idea of parts, and little beings, and differentiations, 
is only apparent, not the nature of the thing itself. God 
has not changed a; all, and has not become the universe at 
all. We see God as the universe, because we have to look 
through time, space and causation. It is time, space and 
causation that make this differentiation apparently, but not 
really. I his is a very bold theory indeed. Now this 
theory ought to be explained a little more clearly. It does 
not mean idealism in the sense in which it is generally 
understood. It does not say that this universe does not 
exist ; it exists, but at the same time it is not what we tal: 
it for. To illustrate this, the example given by the Advaii 
philosophy is well known. In the darkness of night, 
a stump of a tree is looked upon as a ghos* by some 
superstitious person, a3 a policeman by a robb.~,r, 
as a friend by some one waiting for his companion. 
In all these cases, the stump of the tree did not change, 
but there are apparent changes, and these changes 
were in the minds of those who saw it. From the 
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side we can understand it better through 
psychology. There is something outside of ourselves, the 
true nature of which is unknown and unknowable to us ; 
let us call it x. And there is something inside, which 
is also unknown and unknowable to us ; let us call it 
y. 1 he knowable is a combination of x plus y, and 
everything that we know, therefore, must have two 
parts, the x outside, and the y inside ; and the x plus y 
is the thing we know. So, every form in the universe 
is partly our creation and partly something outside. Now 
what the Vedanta holds is that this x and this y are one 
and the same. 

A very similar conclusion has been arrived at by some 
Western philosophers, especially by Herbert Spencer, and 
some other modern philosophers. When it is said that the 
same power which is manifesting itself in the flower is 
welling up in my own consciousness, it is the very same 
idea which the Vedantist wants to preach, that the reality 
of the external world and the reality of the internal world 
are one and the same. Even the ideas of the internal and 
external exist by differenti ition and do not exist in the 
things themselves. For instance, if we develop another 
sense, the whole world will change for us, showing that it 
is the subject which will change the object. If 1 change, 
the external world changes. The theory of t£e Vedanta, 
therefore, comes to this, that you and I and everything in 
the universe are that Absolute, not parts, but the whole, 
/ou are the whole of that Absolute, and so are all others, 
because the idea of part cannot come into it. These divi¬ 
sions, these limitations, are only apparent, not in the thing 
itself. 1 am complete and perfect, and 1 was never bound. 
Boldly preaches the Vedanta, if you think you are bound, 
bound you will remain ; if you know that you are free, free 
you are Thus the end and aim of this philosophy is to let 
us know that we have been free always, and shall remain 
free for rver. We never change, we never die, and we 
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re never born. What are all these changes then? What 
becomes of this phenomenal world? This world is ad¬ 
mitted as an apparent world, bound by time, space and 
causation, and it comes to what is called the Vivarta-vada 
in Sanskrit, evolution of nature, and manifestation of the 
Absolute. The Absolute does not change, or re-evolve. 
In the little amoeba is that infinite perfection latent. It is 
called amoeba from its amoeba covering, and from the 
amoeba to the perfect man the change is not in what is 
inside—that remains the same, unchangeable—but the 
change occurs in the covering. 

^yThere is a screen here, and some beautiful scenery 
outside. There is a small hole in the screen through which 
we can only catch a glimpse of it. Suppose this hole 
begins to increase ; as it grows larger and larger, more 
and more of the scenery comes into view, and when the 
screen has vanished, we come face to face with the whole 
of the scenery. This scene outside is the soul, and the 
screen between us and the scenery is Maya — time, space 
and causation. There is a little hole somewhere, through 
which I can catch only a glimpse of the soul. When the 
hole is bigger, I see more and more, and when the screen 
has vanished, I know that 1 am the souJ^So changes in 
the universe are not in the Absolute ; they are in nature. 
Nature evolves more and more, until the Absolute man! 
fests Itself. In every one It exists ; in some It is mani¬ 
fested more than in others. The whole universe is really 
one. In speaking of the soul, to say that one is superior 
to another has no meaning. In speaking of the soul, to 
say that man is superior to the animal or the plant, has no 
meaning ; the whole universe is orv . In plants the obstacle 
to soul-manifestation is very greal ; in animals a httle 
less ; and in man still less ; in cultured, spiritual men still 
less ; and in perfect men, it has vanished altogether. All 
our struggles, xercises, pains, pleasures, tears and smiled, 
all that we do and think tend towards that goal, the tearing 
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of the screen, making the hole bigger, thinning the 
layers that remain between the manifestation and the 
reality behind. Our work, therefore, is not to make the 
soul free, but to get rid of the bondages. The sun is 
covered by layers of clouds, but remains unaffected by 
them. The work of the wind is to drive the clouds away, 
and the more the clouds disappear, the more the light of 
the sun appears. There is no change whatsoever in the 
soul—Infinite, Absolute, Eternal, Knowledge, Bliss and 
Existence, Neither can there be birth or death for the 
soul. Dying, and being born, reincarnation, and going 
to heaven, cannot be for the soul. These are different 
appearances, different mirages, different dreams. If a 
man who is dreaming of this world, now dreams of wicked 
thoughts and wicked deeds, after a certain time the 
thought of that very dream will produce the next dream. 
He will dream that he is in a horrible place, being tortured. 
The man who is dreaming good thoughts and good deeds, 
after that period of dream is over, will dream he is in a 
better place ; and so on from dream to dream. But the 
time will come when the whole of this dream will vanish, 
f o everyone of us there must come a time when the whole 
universe will be found to have been a mere dream, when 
we shall find that the soul is infinitely better than its sur- 

I roundings. In this struggle through what we call our 
environments, there will come a time when we shall find 
tnat taese environments were almost zero in comparison 
with the power of the soul. It is only a question of time, 
and time is nothing in the Infinite. It is as a drop in the 
ocean. We can afford to wait and be calm. 

Consciously or unconsciously, therefore, the whole 
universe is going towards that goal. The moon is struggl¬ 
ing to get out of the sphere of attraction of other bodies, 
and will come out of it } in the long run. But those who 
consciously strive to get free hasten the time. One benefit 
from this theory we practically see, is that the idea of a 
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universal love is only possible from this point: of view. 
All are our fellow passengers, our fellow travellers—all 


life, plants, animals ; not only rr.y brother man, but my 
brother brute, my brother plant ; not only my brother the 
good, but my brother the evil, my brother the spiritual and 
my brother the wicked. They are all going to the same 
goal. All are in the same stream, each is hurrying towards 
that infinite freedom. We cannot stay the course, none 
can slay it, none can go back, however he may try ; he 
will be driven forward, and in the end he will attain to 
freedom. Creation means the struggle to get back to 
freedom, the centre of our being, whence we have 
been thrown off, as it were. The very fact that we are 
here, shows that we are going towards the centre, and 
the manifestation of this attraction towards the centre is 
what/we call love. 

/j/t he question is asked: From what does this .universe 
come, in what docs it remain, to what does it go back? 
And the answer is: From love it comes, in love it remains, 
back it goes unto love/f Thus we are in a position to 
understand that whether one likes it or not, there is no 


going back for anyone. Everyone has to get to the centre, 
however he may struggle to go back. Vet if we struggle 
consciously, knowingly it will smooth the passage, it will 
lessen the jar, and quicken the time. Another conclusion 
we naturally arrive at from this is that all knowledge and 
all power are within and not without. What we call 
nature is a reflecting glass—that is all the use nature 
and all knowledge is this reflection of the within on this 
glass of nature. What we call powers, secrets of nature, 
and force, are all within. In the external world 
are only a series of changes. /'There is no knowledge 
in nature; all knowledge comes from the human sou!, > 
Man manifests knowledge, disc overs it within himself, 
which is pre-existing through eternity Everyone is the 
embodiment of Knowledge, everyone is the embodiment 
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.©f^eternal Bliss, and eternal Existence. The ethical effect 
is just the same, as we have seen elsewhere, with regaid 
to equality. 




But the idea of privilege is the bane of human life. 
Two forces, as it were, are constantly at work, one 
making caste, and the other breaking caste ; in other 
v/ords, the one making for privilege, the other breaking 
i down privilege. And whenever privilege is broken down, 
more and more light and progress come to a race. This 
struggle we see all around us. Of course there is first the 
orutal idea of privilege, that of the strong over the weak. 
There is the privilege of wealth. If a man has more money 
:han another, he wants a little privilege over those who 
have less. There is the still subtler and more powerful 
privilege of intellect ; because one man knows more 
than others he claims more privilege. And the last of all, 
and the worst, because the most tyrannical, is the privilege 
of spirituality. If some persons think they know more 
of spirituality, of God, they claim a superior privilege 
over everyone else. They say, “Come down and worship 
us, ye common herds ; we are the messengers of 
God, and you have to worship us.” None can be 
Vedantists, and at the same time admit of privilege to any¬ 
one, eitner mental, physical, or spiritual ; absolutely no 
privilege for anyone. The same power is in every man, 
the one manifesting more, the other less ; the same poten¬ 
tiality is in everyone. Where is the claim to privilege? 
All knowledge is in every soul, even in the most ignorant ; 
he has not manifested it, but, perhaps, he has not had the 
opportunity, the environments were not, perhans, suitable 
to him. When lie gets the opportunity he will manifest it. 

I I he idea that one man is oorn superior to another has no 
i meaning in the Vedanta ; that between two nations one is 
superior and the other inferior has no meaning whatsoever. 
Put them in the same circumstances, and see whether 
the same intelligence comes out or not. Before that 
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Xss S!!J3flSu / have no right to say that one nation is superior lO 
another. And as to spirituality, no privilege saould be 
claimed there. It is a privilege to s rve mankind, for this 
is the worship of God. God is here, in all these human 
souls. He is the soul of man. What privilege can men 
ask? There are no special messengers of God, never 
were, and never can be. All beings, great or small, are 
equally manifestations of God ; the difference is only in 
the manifestation. The same eternal message, which has 
been eternally given, comes to them little by little. The 
eternal message has been written in the heart of every 
being ; it is there already, and all are struggling to express 
it. Some, in suitable circumstances, express it a little 
better than others, but as bearers of the message they are 
all one. What claim to superiority is there? 1 he most 
ignorant man, the most ignorant child, is as great a 
messenger of God as any that ever existed, and as great as 
any that are yet to come. For the infinite message is there 
imprinted once for all in the heart of every being. Wher¬ 
ever there is a being, that being contains the infinite mes¬ 
sage of the Most High. It is there. The work of the 
Advaita, therefore, is to break down all these privileges, it 
is the hardest work of all, and curious to say, it has been 
less active than anywhere else in the land of its birth. If 
there is any land of privilege, it is the land which gave birth 
to this philosophy—privilege for the spiritual man, as well 
as for the man of birth. There they have not so much 
privilege for money (that is one of the benefits, 1 think), 
but privilege for birth and spirituality is eveiywhere. 

Once a gigantic attempt was made to preach Vedaritic 
•ethics, which succeeded to a certain extent for several 
; hundred years, and we know historically that those years 
\ were the best times of that nation. 1 mean, the Buddhistic 
attempt to break down privilege. Some of the most 
beautiful epithets addressed to Buddha that 1 rernembo; 
are, “Thou the breaker of castes, destroyer of privileges, 
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preacher of equality to all beings.” So, he preached this 
one idea of equality. Its power has been misunderstood 
to a certain extent in the brotherhood of Sramanas, where 
we find that hundreds of attempts have been made to 
make them into a church, with superiors and inferiors. 
^ ou cannot make much of a church when you tell people 
they are all gods. One of the good effects of Vedanta 
has been freedom of religious thought, which India 
enjoyed throughout all times of its history. It is some" 
thing to glory in, that it is the land where there was never 
a religious persecution, where people are allowed perfect 
freedom in religion. 

X&is practical side of Vedanta morality is necessary 
as much today as it ever was, more necessary, perhaps, 
than it ever was, for all this privilege-claiming has become 
tremendously intensified with the extension of knowledge. 

| The idea of God and the devil, or Ahura Mazda and 
If Ahriman, has a good deal of poetry in it. The difference 
/*'between God and the devil is in nothing except in 
V V jj ^unselfishness and selfishness. Th e devil much 

'' ll as God, is as powerful as God, only he has nofeliness 


I 


that makes ~Kim a devil. Apply the same idea to the 
modern worlf’ * ..excess of knowledge and^powef, without 
1 ioli nessr-mvikpsjku man beings details. Tremendous power 
is being acquired by the manufacture of machines and 
other appliances, and privilege is claimed today as it 
never has been claimed in the history of the world. That 
is why the Vedanta wants to preach against it, to break 
down this tyrannising over the souls of men./**) / 

Those of you who have studied the Gita will remem¬ 
ber the memorable passages: “He who looks upon the 
learned Brahmin, upon the cow, the elephant, the dog, 
or the outcast with the same eye, he indeed is the sage, 
and the wise man "Even in this life he has conquered 
relative existence whosr mind is firmly fixed on this same¬ 
ness. for the Lord is one and the same lo all and the 
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_drd is pure ; therefore those who have this sameness 
for all, and are pure, are said to be living in God.” 
The is the gist of Vedantic morality, this sameness for all. 
We have seen that it is the subjective world that rules 
'the objective. Change the subject and the object is bound 
to change ; purify yourself and the world is bound to be 
purified. This one thing requires to be taught now more 
than ever before. We are becoming more and more busy 
^ut our neighbours, and less and less about ourselves, 
re world will change if we change ; if we are pure the. 
world will become pure The question is why I should 
see evil in others. 1 cannot see evil unless 1 be evil. I 
cannot be miserable unless I am weak. 1 hings that used 
to make me miserable when I was a child, do not do so 
now. /The subject changed, so the object was bound to 
change ; so says the Vedanta. All these things which we 
call causes of misery and evil, we shall laugh at when 
we arrive at that wonderful state of equality, that same- 
Thi 3 is what is called in Vedanta attaining to 


ness. 


freedom. The sign of approaching that freedom is more 
and more of this sameness and equality. 

In misery and happiness the same, in success and 
defeat the same—such a mind is nearing that state of 
freedom. The mind cannot be easily conquered. Minds 
that rise into waves at the approach of every little thing, 
at the slightest provocation or danger, in what a state they 
must be! What to talk of greatness - r spirituality, when 
these changes come over the mind? This unstable condi¬ 
tion of the mind must be changed. We must ask our¬ 
selves how far we can be acted upon by the extomai 
world, and how far we can stand on our own feet, in spite 
of all the forces outside us. When we have succeeded m 
preventing all the forces in the world from throwing us 
off our balance, then alone we have attained to freedom, 
and not before. That is salvation. It is here and nowhere 
else ; it is this moment. Out of this idea, out of this 
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^ntainhead. all beautiful streams of thought have flowed 
upon the world, generally misunderstood in their expres- 
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sion, apparently contradicting each other. We find hosts 


oi brave and wonderfully spiritual souls, in every nation, 
taking to caves or forests for meditation, severing their 
connection with the external world. This is the one idea, 
/md on the other hand, we find bright, illustrious beings 
coming into society, trying to raise their fellowmen, the 
poor, the miserable. Apparently these two methods are 
contradictory. Tne man who lives in a cave, apart from 
his fellow-beings, smiles contemptuously upon those who 
are working for the regeneration of their fellowmen. 

How foolish!’’ he says; “what work is there? The 
world of Maya will always remain the v/orld of Maya ; it 
cannot be changed.” If 1 ask one of our priests in India, 
“Do you believe in Vedanta?”—he says, “That is my 
religion ; I certainly do ; that is my life.” “Very well, do 
you admit the equality of all life, the sameness of every¬ 
thing? ‘Certainlyd do.” The next moment, when a 


low-caste man approaches this priest, he jumps to one side 
of the street to avoid that man. VHiy do you jump?” 

Because his very touch would have polluted me.” “But 
you were just saying we are all the same, and you admit 
there is no difference in souls.” He says, “Oh, that is in 
heory only for householders ; when ! go into a forest, then 
! wdl look upon every one as the same.” You ask one of 
yo i great men in England, of great birth and wealth, if 
he believes as a Christian in the brotherhood of mankind, 
since ak came from God. He answers in the affirmative, 
but in five minutes he shouts something uncomplimentary 
about the common herd. 1 hus, it has been a theory only 
for several thousand years and never came into practice. 

' \ i understand it, declare it as the truth, but when you ask 
them to practise it, they ay, it will take millions of years. 

! here was a certain king who had a huge number of 
courtiers, and each o .e of the e courtiers declared he was 
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tfe&dy to sacrifice his life for his master, and that he was 
the most sincere being ever born. In course of time, a 
Sannyasin came to the king. The king said to him that 
there never was a king who had so many sincere courtiers 


( SL 


as he had. The Sannyasin smiled and said he did not 
believe that. The king said the Sannyasin could test it 
if he liked. So the Sannyasin declared that he would make 
a great sacrifice by which the king’s reign would be 
extended very long, with the condition that there should be 
made a small tank into which each one of his courtiers 
should pour a pitcher of milk, in the dark of night. I he 
king smiled and said, “Is this the test?” And he asked 
his courtiers to come to him, and told them what was to 
be done. They all expressed their joyful assent to the 
proposal and returned. In the dead of night, they came 
and emptied their pitchers into the tank. But in the morn 
ing, it was found full of water only. The courtiers were 
assembled and questioned about the matter. Each one 
of them had thought there would be so many pitchers of 
milk that his water would not be detected. Unfortunately 
most of us have the same idea and we do our share or 


work as did the courtiers in the story. 

There is so much idea of equality, says the priest, that 
my little privilege will not be detected. So say our rich 
‘ men, so say the tyrants of every country, i here is more 
hope for the tj'rannised over, than for the tyrants It will 
take a very long time for tyrants to arrive at freedom, but 
less time for the others. * he cruelty of the fox is much 
* more terrible than the cruelly of the lion. The lion trikes! 
a blow and is quiet for sometime afterwards, but the E . 
trying persistently to follow his prey never misses an 
opportunity. Priestcraft is in its nature cruel and heart¬ 
less. That is why religion goes down where priestcraft 
arises. ^Sfoys the Vedanta, we must give up the idea of 
privilege, then will religion come. Before that there is no 
religion at al 
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^^/Do you believe what Christ says, “Sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor?” Practical equality there ; no 
trying to torture the texts, but taking the truth as it is. Do 
not try to torture texts. 1 have heard it said that that was 
preached only to the handful of Jews who listened to 
Jesus. The same argument will apply to other things also. 
Do not torture texts ; dare to face truth as it is. Even if we 
cannot reach to it, let us confess our weakness, but let us 
not destroy the ideal. Let us hope that we shall attain to 
it sometime, and strive for it. There it is—“Sell all that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and follow me.” Thus, 
trampling on every ..privilege and everything in us that 
works for privilege 'jfet us work for that knowledge which 
will bring the feeling of sameness towards all mankinc^,^ 
You think that because you talk a little more polished 
language you are superior to the man in the street. Re¬ 
member that when you are thinking this, you are not going 
towards freedom, but are forging a fresh chain for your 
feet. And, above all, if the pride of spirituality enters 
into you, woe unto you. It is the most awful bondage that 
ever existed. Neither can wealth nor any other bondage 
of the human heart bind the soul so much as this^ ; I am 
* tha n others/* is th e most..awful idea that can enter 
tKe^human heart. 1in what sense are you pure? The 
Cod in you is the God m all. If you have not known 
this, you have known nothing. How can there be differ¬ 
ence? It is all one. Every being is the temple oi the 
Most High ; if you can see that, good, if not, spirituality 
has yet to come to you. 
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(Delivered at the Sesame Club, London) 

Two forces seem to be working throughout nature. 
One of these is constantly differentiating, and the other is * 
as constantly unifying ; the one making more and more 
for separate individuals, the other, as it were, bringing the 
individuals into a mass, bringing out sameness in the midst 
of all this differentiation. It seems that the action of these 
two forces enters into every department of nature and of 
human life. On the physical plane, we always find the 
two forces most distinctly at work, separating the individ¬ 
uals, making them more and more distinct from other 
individuals, and again making them into species and 
classes, and bringing out similarities of expressions, and 
form. The same holds good as regards the social life of 
man. Since the time when society began, these two forces 
have been at work, differentiating and unifying. Their 
action appears in various forms, and is called by various 
names, in different places, and at different times. But the 
essence is present in all, one making for differentiation, 
and the other for sameness ; the one making for caste, and 
the other breaking it down ; one making for classes and 
privileges. *and the other destroying them. The whole 
universe seems to be the battle-ground of these two 
forces. On the one hand, it is urged, that though thos 
unifying process exists, we ought to resist it with all our 
might, because it leads towards death, that perfect unity 
is perfect annihilation, and that when the different?at ,r )g 
process that is at work ir this universe ceases, thp universe 
comes to an end. It is differentiation that causes the 
phenomena that are before us ; unification would reduce 
them all to a homogeneous and lifeless matter. Such a 
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fng, of course, mankind wants to avoid. The same 
argument is applied to all the things and facts that we 
see around us. It is urged that even in the physical body 
and social classification, absolute sameness would pro¬ 
duce natural death ana social death. Absolute sameness 
of thought and feeling would produce mental decay and 
degeneration. Sameness, therefore, is to be avoided. 
Tins has been the argument on the one side, and it has 
been urged in every country and in various times, with 


only a change of language. Practically it is the same 
argument which is urged by the Brahmins of India, when 
they want to uphold the divisions and castes, when they 
want to uphold the privileges of a certain portion of the 
community, against everybody else. The destruction of 
caste, they declare, would lead to destruction of society, 
and boldly they produce the historical fact that theirs has 
been the longest-lived society. So they, with some show 
of force, appeal to this argument. With some show of 
authority they declare that that alone which makes the 
individual live the longest life must certainly be better 
than that which produces shorter lives. 

On the other hand, the idea of oneness has had its 
advocates throughout all times. From the days of the 
Upanishads, the Buddhas and Christs, and all other great 
preachers of religion, down to our present day, in the new 
political aspirations, and in the claims of the oppressed, 
and the downtrodden, and of all those who find them¬ 
selves bereft of privileges—comes out the one assertion 
of this unity and sameness. But human nature asserts 


itself. Those who have an advantage want to keep it, and 


if ihey find an argument, however one-sided and crude, 
they must cling to it. iis applies to both sides. 

Applied to metaphysics, this question also assumes 
another form. The Buddhist declares that we need not 
look for anything which brings unity in the midst of these 
phenomena, we ough ; to be satisfied with this phenomenal 
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This variety is the essence of life, however miser¬ 
able and weak it may seem to be ; we can have nothing 
more, i he Vedantist declares that unity is the only thing 
that exists ; variety is but phenomenal, ephemeral and 
apparent. ‘Look not to variety/* says the Vedantist, “go 
back to unity.” “Avoid unity, it i$ a delusion/* says the 
Buddhist ; go to variety. The same differences of 
opinion in religion and metaphysics have come down to 
our own day, for, in fact, the sum total of the principles of 
knowledge is very small. Metaphj'sics and metaphysical 
knowledge, religion and religious knowledge, reached their 
culmination five thousand years ago, and we are merely 
reiterating the same truths in different languages, only 
enriching them sometimes by the accession of fresh illus¬ 
trations. So this is the fight, even today. One side wants 
us to keep to the phenomenal, to all this variation, and 
points out, with great show of argument, that variation has 
to remain, for when that stops, everything is gone. What 
we mean by life, has been caused by variation The other 
side, at the same time, valiantly points o unity. 

Coming to ethics, we find a tremendous departure It 
is, perhaps, the only science which makes a bold departure 
from this fight. For ethics is unity ; its basis is love. It 
will not look at tins variation. The one aim of ethics is 
this unity, this sameness. The highest ethical codes that 
mankind has discovered up to the present time, know no 
variation, they have no time to stop to look into it ; their 
one end is to make for that sameness. The Indian mind, 
being more analytical—1 mean the Vedantic mind— found 
this unity as the result of all its analysis, and wanted to 
base everything upon this one idea of unity. But as we 
have seen, in the same country, there were other minds 
(the Buddhistic) who could not find that unity anywhere, 
lo them all truth was a mass of variation, there was no 
connection between one thing and another. 

I remember a story told by Prof. Max Muller in one of 

1—29 
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'ooks, an old Greek story, of how a Brahmin visited 
'Ocrates in Athens. The Brahmin asked, “What is the 
highest knowledge? And Socrates answered, “To know 
man is the end and aim of all knowledge.” “But how 
can you know man without knowing God?” replied the 
Brahmin. 1 he one side, the Greek side, which is re¬ 
presented by modern Europe, insisted upon the knowledge 
of man ; the Indian side, mostly represented by the old re¬ 
ligions of the world, insisted upon the knowledge cf God. 
The one s_e_e s_Go d in naturej .amb-the other sees nature in 
T o us, at the present time, perhaps, hasHbeen given 
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God, 


the privilege of standing aside from both these aspects, 
and taking an impartial view of the whole. This is a fact 
that variation exists, and so it must, if life is to be. This is 
also a fact that in and through these variations unity must 
be perceived. Th is is a fact tha t Goa is^j^erceived in 
nature.—But-a Ljs a l so a fact that na ture is perceived in 


Qpd . Thejcnowle d ge o f man is t h e hi ghest knowledge, 
an ; only.jhyi.kno wing man, can we knoy/God. This is also 
a fact that the knowledge of God is the highest knowledge, 
and knowing God alone we can know man . Apparently 
contradictory though these statements may appear, they 


are the necessity of human nature. The whole universe 
is a play of unity in variety, and of variety in unity. The 
w^°*e universe is a play of differentiation and oneness ; 
die hole universe is a play of the finite in the Infinite. 
& e annot take one without granting the other. But wife 


cannot take them both as facts of the same perception, 
as facts of the same experience ; yet in this way it will 
always go on. 

Therefore, corning to our more particular purpose, 
which is religion, rather than ethics, a state of things where 
all variation has died down, giving place to a uniform, 
dead homogeneity, is impossible so long as life lasts. 
Jo is it desirable. At the same time, there is the other 
old - of the fact, viz. that this unity already exists. That 
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T^tfre peculiar claim—not that this unity has to be made, 
DUt that it already exists, and that you could not percei ve^ 
the variety at all, without it.^Z&od is not to be made, but 1 
He already exists. This has been the claim of all religi ons.] 
Whenever one has perceived the finite, he has also 
perceived the Irifinite^Some laid stress on the finite side, 
and declared that they perceived the finite without ; others 
laid stress on the Infinite side, and declared they perceived 
the Infinite only. But we know that it is a logical neces¬ 
sity that we cannot perceive the one without the other. 
So the claim is that this sameness, this unity, this per¬ 
fection—as we may call it—is not to be made, it already 
exists, and is here. We have only to recognise it, to 
understand it. Whether we know it or not, whether we 
can express it in clear language or not, whether this per¬ 
ception assumes the force and clearness of a sense per¬ 
ception or not, it is there. F or we are bound by the logical 
necessity of our minds to confess that it is there, else, the 
perception of the finite would not be. I am not speaking 
of the old theory of substance and qualities, but of one¬ 
ness ; that in the midst of all this mass of phenomena, tne 
very fact of the consciousness that you and I are different 
brings to us, at the * me moment, the consciousness that 
you and 1 are not different. Knowledge would be impos¬ 
sible without that unity. Without the idea of sameness j 
there /would be neither perception nor knowledge. So| 
both run side by side. 

Therefore the absolute sameness of conditions, if th it 
be the aim of ethics, appears to be impossible. I hat all 
men should be the same, could never be, however we 
might try. Men will be bom differentiated ; some will 
have more power than others ; some will have natural 
capacities, others not ; some will have perfect bodies, 
others not. We can never stop that. At the same tune 
ring in our ears the wonderful words of morality pn' 
claimed by various teachers : * Thus, seeing the 9aine od 
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squally present in all, the sage does not injure Self by 

*fi{ . ? 

Self, and thus reaches the highest goal. Even in this life 
they have conquered relative existence whose minds are 
firmly fixed on this sameness ; for God is pure, and God is 
the same to all. Therefore such are said to be living in 
God. * We cannot deny that this is the real idea ; yet at 
the same time comes the difficulty that the sameness as- 
i regards external forms and position can never be attained. 
*vBut what can be attained is elimination of privilege. 
That is really the work before the whole world^^lli all 
social lives, there has been that one fight in every race 
and in every country. The difficulty is not that one body 
of men are naturally more intelligent than another, but 
whether this body of men, because they have the advant¬ 
age of intelligence, should take away even physical enioj'- 
ment from those who do not possess that advantage. The 
fight is to destroy that privilege. That some will be 
stronger physically than others, and will thus naturally be 
able to subdue or defeat the weak, is a self-evident fact, 
but that because of this strength they should gather unto 
themselves all the attainable happiness of this life, is not 
according o law, and the fight has been against it. That 
some people, through natural aptitude, should be able to 
accumulate more wealth than others, is natural ; but that 
on account of this power to acquire wealth they should 
tyrannise and ride roughshod over those who cannot 
acquire so much wealthy is not a part of the law and the 
j| fight has been against that. The enjoyment of advantage 
| over another is privilege, and throughout age the aim of 
| morality has been its destruction. This is the work which 
I tends towards sameness, towards unity, without destroy¬ 
ing variety. 

Let all these variations remain eternally ; it is the 
very essence of life. We shall all play in this way, 
eternally. You will be wealthy, and I shall be poor ; you 
will be strong, and I shall be weak , you will be learned 
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__ J ignorant ; you will be very spiritual, and I, less so. 
But what of that? Let us remain so, but because you are 
physically or intellectually stronger, you must not have 
more privilege than 1, and that you have more wealth is 
no reason why you should be considered greater tnan I foi 
that sameness is here, in spite of the different conditions. 

i he work of ethics has been, and will be in the future, 
net the destruction of variation and the establishment of 
sameness in the external world, which is impossible for it 
would bring death and annihilation—but to recognise the 
unity in spite of all these variations, to recognise the God 
within, in spite of everything that frightens us, to recog¬ 
nise that infinite strength as the property of everyone in 
spite of all apparent weakness, and to recognise the 
eternal, infinite, essential purity of the soul in spite of 
everything to the contrary that appears on the surface. 
This we have to recognise. I aking one side alone, one 
half only of the position, is dangerous and liable to lead 
to quarrels. We must take the whole thing as it is, stand 
on it as our basis and work it out in every part of our 
lives, as individuals and as unit members of society. 
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Abhavayoga, 189 
Abhinivesha, 237; defined, 239 
Abhy&sa, 207-08, 310 
Abraham, 319 

Absolute, 197-98, 266, 362, 383, 
418; Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss, 402; idea of, 402; mani¬ 
festation of, 419; unchange¬ 
able, 377, 416; universe is 

evolution of, 416 
Absolutism, 75 331 
Actions (See Karma), intima¬ 
tely connected with each 
other, 80; two motive powers 
of, 208 

Activity (See Rajas), 211, 250; 

means resistance, 38 
Adam, 321 
Aditya, 344 

Advaita (See Vedanta), 3 ^ 3 » 
402, 416-17; claim of, 375; 

goal of, 364; is to break down 
all privileges, 423; teaching 
of. 373; Vedantists. 361; why 
not suitable for all, 403 
Advaitism, 12 

Advaitist(s), 362, 364, 4° 2 - on 
cause of misery, 363-64; have 
no place for individual soul, 
363; on universe, 362 
.Eons, 156-57 

Affections of external objects, 


_ 134-35 
Agama, 204 
Agni, 383 

Agnosticism, 4. too, 3 T 5 
AhamkAra (See Egoism) 

Ahimsil, 187, 26o; when estab¬ 
lished, 262 
A hr i man, 424 
Ahura-Mazda, 17, 4 2 4 
AjnA, ]6o ^ 

A kasha. I 47 - 48 - *82-8.4. 

35 9 , 494-95** how manufac¬ 

tured into thi- world, 147 
Akbar's Council 17 

Alabdhabhuirrikatx a. ^21 
AlasvM, 221 
Air hem v, 289 
Alexandrians, 380 
Allah, 367 
Allegoric.-. 343 H 


Allopath, 154 
Almighty, 192 

America, no question asked 
about man's peculiarities in, 
3S6 

American (s), no; Indians, 112 
Amceba, 419 
Anahata, 169 
Ananda, 210, 364 
Anavasthitatva, 221 
Ancestor worship, 3S3 
Ancient One, 9 

Angels, 142. 217, 227. 401, 410 
Anirvachaniya (See M&yA.) 
Annihilation, 429 
Antahkarana, 201 
Anumana, 204 
Apana, 308-09 

Aparigraha, 190, 260; when 

established, 264 
Aphorisms (See Sutras), 357 
Apparent manifestation (See 
Vivarta Vida) 

Apta, characteristic? of, 205-06 
Aptavakya, 7.0 206; proof of. 

204-05 

Aranyakas, 357 , , 

Argumentation, disturbing to 

Chitta, 236 
Arishta, 278 
Arjuna, 36-37 
Artha, 187 

Aryan (s), 343; literature of, 3 h0 
AsamprainatA Sam&dhi (See 
Sanvudhi) 

Asana, 137, t8o. 791, 260, 272, 
313; defined, 265, 310: ensi- 
cst, T37; its effect when con¬ 
quered, 266 
Asceticism, 290 

AsmitA. 2to. 237. 242, 294; 

definition of, 238 
Asoka Emperor, council or, 
17; inscriptions of, 389-00 
As simulation, power of. 157 
iciation. c- ! ’ - v of - 
power of. 22n 1 

Asteva, 190. 260, when estab¬ 
lished, 263 
Astronomy, 365 
Atavism, 53 
Atheism. 4 
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_ cists, 131, 2T9, 347 

Jthens of America, 386 
Atman, 238, 249, 301, 360. 

393; truth of, 307 
Atoms, 148, 196, 413 
‘'Attached", 54 

Attachment. 56-57, 87, 101-02, 
104; (See Raga); idea of, 86; 
two ways of giving up, 100 
Attraction (See Rajas), 359 
A uni (See Cm) 

Austerities (See Tnpas) 

Aversion (See Dvesha) 

Avidyfi, 237, 256; definition of, 

A 238 • 

Avirati, 221 

Avyakta, 211, 231, 250, 360 
A}'a;na, 191 
Aztecs, 71 

Babylon, Old, 71 
Babylonians, 320 
Balance, 250 
Basic lotus, 167-68 
Beginning, means beginning rf 
cycle, 317 

"Being", 93, 140, 191, 333-34* 
345' 3 6 j - 62, 392, 401-02; in¬ 
finite, personal. 352; pure, 
why under thraldom of 
matter, 7-8; universal, 380, 
388 

Belie', 125. 127 
Bhagavad-Gita (See Gita) 
Bhakta 109; characteristics of, 


Brahmacharya, 190, 260; when 
established, 263 
Brahmaloka, 397-99, 402 
Brahman, 12, 17, 139, 141, 306, 
3^3’ 37 G 373. 416; iaft of, 
305 

Brahmanas, 356 
Brahmanism. 20 
Brahmin, 58-59, .-124, 430 
Brain, 225-26; centres, 172; 
-stuff, 225 

Breath, 144', 152; flywheel of 

body-machine, 143; motion, 
"the silken thread", 143; 
restraining of, 223 
Breathing, 161-62; why prac¬ 
tised, 162 

Brooklyn Standard, 331 n 
Buddha(s), 17, 20, 28-29, 31, 
37' 53» 84, 103, 114, 116, 

126, 315, 326-27, 340, 346-47, 
430; was absolutely without 
personal motives, 115; defi¬ 
nition of, 303; first sermon 
of, 406; the Great Master, 
19; ideal Karma-yogi, 115; 
some most beautiful epithets 
of, 423-24; a working jnani, 
53 

Buddhi, 200-01, 238, 250-52, 

255 . 359 * 360, 393 
Buddhism, 21. 717 126, 348, 

387, 389; agnostic, 16; fulfil 
ment of Hinduism, 19 
Buddhists, 4, 131, 346, 357; 


1 A3 . 

Bhakti, 82, 85 
Bhar.da, 31 1 

Bhashya, 357n; is elucidation of 
a system of philosophy, 3c3 n 
Bhranti-darshana, 221 
Bible 61, 3 I 7 ' 319 . 324, 328. 
3S0 

Bigotry, 2, 13 
Blessedness, 90, 336 
Bliss, 373-74 • 3 8 7 » 4°2, 420; 
Absolute, 364, 371; eternal, 
237. 422; infinite mine, 406 
Bodily qualities, indcstructiblc- 
n^ss of, 284 

Bed--, a combination, 256; idea 
oh a simple superstition, 256 
Bomb ye is), ‘ 254-55, 420, 428; 

cause of, 31 t; falling off of. 
jo-ir, 415; idea of. 335: of 
matter, how to get rid of. 
163 


do not depend upon God, 17; 
southern school of, 238 

Caste(s), 428, 430; a social ins¬ 
titution, 20 
Catholic Church. 1 \ 

Causation (Sec Nimitta), 92-97, 
226, 362, 417, 419: law of, 
254; wheel of, 8 
Cause(s), 245, 251, 254, 401, 

403, 416-17; efficient, 393 
Ceremonials, 353-54, 356 
Change, how produced, 417 
"Character". 25, 52, 174; is 

repeated habits, ;o8 
Charity, idea of, 59 
OhSrvakas, 328 

Chastity (See Brahmacharya 8c 
Continence), 103. e6i; abso¬ 
lute, 170: influent of. 65-66; 
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no spiritual strength without, 
263 

Cheerfulness, 264-63 
Chemistry, 289 

Chicago (See Parliament of Re¬ 
ligions) , Fair, 63 
Chid&kasha, 162 
“Children of immortal bliss”, 9 
China, 30 
Chit, 364 

Chitta, 92, 98, 173, 189, 200-02, 
206-07. 209-10, 212-14, 224, 

228-31, 233-34, 236, 238, 241, 
273, 276, 281; desireless, 294; 
different manifestations of, 
203; different means of paci¬ 
fication of, 222-23; freedom 
of, 259; how covering to its 
light is attenuated, 268; as 
intellect, 203; one-pointed- 
ness of, 273; tendency to¬ 
wards natural pure state ol, 
203; vibrations of, 220; vrit- 
tis, 241 

Chitta kasha, 162 
Christ(s), Jesus, 17, 19, 28-29, 
3 C 53 . 103, 303, 319-22, 3 2 5 ■ 
327 . 34 °» 3 8 o. 390. 428, 430; 
a Bhakta, 53; crucifixion of, 
326; was God incarnate, 126.. 
326; picture of his Last 
Supper, 319 

Christianity, 4, 16, 19, 71, nr. 

126, 319, 348, 389 
Christians. jr, 328, 331, 3 6 7 > 
387. 397 

“Christian Science’, 139 
Christian Scientists, 150 
Church, idea of, 145 
Churni, 357 

Cleanliness (See Shsucha) 
‘Clinging to life (See Abhinb 
vesha). 241 

Cloud of Virtue, 3 02 “°3 . 
Columbia, 18 

Commentators, three sorts of, 
„ 357-58 

Common Sensor* 11m, 231^ 

Competent evidence (See Agaimi) 
Competition, 292; not necessary 
to progress, 293 
Concent ration (^ce Samadm A 
Dh 5 ran&), 130, i.S7» 186. 188, 
213. 215, 226-27, 233-34. 264, 
270, 273, 294; with and with 
out discrimination. 230-3 t, 
non-n * r.ti^n ol. 221-2 - i- 



fect, 210; practice of, 235-60; 
without question, 230; is 
Samadhi, 291; with seed, 

23.; spiritual uses of, 200-34; 
time of, 203; is yoga prop r. 
291 

Confucius, 327 

Consciousness, 7, 12, 254, 31S. 
336, 373. 414. 4331 of 

identity of everything, 340; 
of Infinite, 389; plane of, 226 
Contentment, 190,. 265 
Continence (See Brahmacliarya), 
263, 312 

Control, morbid extraneous, 173, 
should be voluntary; 172 
Controlling nature, different 
processes of, 133 
Cosmic energy, 5 
Cosmic Mind (-'■■ Mahat), 
359 -bo 

Cosmos, 317 
“Created minds”, 293 
Creation, 13, M 7 * 250; and 

creator, 5; idea of, 392 ; 
meaning of, 6. ; 2 r; is "pro¬ 

jection”. 359 n 
Creator, 214, 216 
Crescents, 15 
Croesus, 408 

Cross(es) 13, 15: existetl before 
Christianity, 7. 

Currents, afferent and efferent, 
163 

( 

rulers of, 215 


Dama, 405-05 
Dante’s hell. 110 
Davy, Sir Humphrey, his expe¬ 
riment, 151 

Death. meaning < 4 , - 33 ° • 

what comes after, 496 
Deeds, good and bad. 291, 4 °° 
Deists, 131 
Deities. 320 

Deity, conception of an estia- 

cosmic, 370-71 
Delsarte, 138 
Delusion, 237. ^ 5,1 


Design Theory, 35 - 
Pesirc(s), are without beg li¬ 
ning. 296: cons •ctiliv< ness •• 

^06; to be f ree (See Mumuk 
sbutva), 4 to; no limit to 
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43; manifest themselves in 
proper environments, 295; 
wine of, 174 

Destruction, is going back to 
causes, 395 

Determinative faculty (See 
Buddhi), 135-36. 209-01, 238 
Deva(s), 142, 1 ^>3, 201, 286, 

343 > 35 L 355 > 398 , 401 
Devayana, 396 

Devil, idea of, 424;- personal, 
375 

Dharana, 137, 171-78, 186, 189, 
192, 226, 260, 271-72, 310; 
definition of, 270; fitness ^or, 
268; nature of, 175, 191; 

result of, 310 

Dharma Megha, 302; cessation * 
of pain and works comes 
from, 303 

Dhyana(s), 137, 179-88, 189, 

191, 229, 260, 271-72; defi¬ 
nition of, 186, 270; objects 
of, 192 

Different Centres, 169 
Differentiation, 112, 429 
Discrimination (See Prajna), 
21 1, -.5, 240. 256, 259, 287, 
301-02, knowledge of, 288; 
perfection of, 311 
Disease (See Vy&dhi) 

Dispasdon (See Vairagva) 
Dispersion, 106 
Distractions, 221 
Divinity, 36 3: manifested as 
parents, 66 

Divisions and Castes, 430 
Doubt (See Samshaya), 140, 221 
Dream, 164, 207, 227, 249, 

415, 420; in the air, J95 
Dualism, 309-400 
Dualistic system (See Dvaita), 
35 s 

Dualists, 219. 31 *' 396 , .403; 

Jiva according to, 395; on 
universe, 362 

Pnalitv, perception of, 363 
Dullness, 2ri 

Duty, a chronic disease, 102; 
of dift rent classes of men, 
39; different ideas of, 35, 
gradation of, 35: impossible 
to define, 6T-O2: rrdinnrv 
idea of, 103 -02; seldom 
sweet, 65; sweet only through 
love, 65; what it is, 61-69, 
101 


Dvaita (See Vedanta) 

Dvesha, 237; definition of, 239* 

“Each is great in his own 
place”, 34-49 

East and West, difference in. 

attitude of, 382-83 
Edwin Arnold’s “Eight of 
Asia”, 84, 406 

Effect, 245, 251.' 254, 403; is 
cause in another form, 416; 
nature of, 401 

Effulgent Light, meditation of, 
227 

Ego, 180. 212, 283, 285 
EgoLin (See Asmita). jSo, 193, 

„ 200-01, 210, 228, 231, 237- 
38, 242, 250, 280, 283-85, 

2 93“94> 359> destruction of. 

302 

Egypt, 71 
Egyptians, no 

“Ekam Sat Vipra Bahudha 
Vadarftik * 347 . 349 
Electricity^ iSQ 1C1-62, 170, 

196, 241; dm' ‘rence between 
various mdfirms and. 161; is 
a sort of motion. i6r 
Electric sphere, ‘397 
Elements, 231, 24S; fine, arrr 
finer, 413; gross, ‘251* 

Elias, 319 
Elixirs of life, 289 
Elohim, 320 
Emotion, 412 

Energy (See Virva), 747, 244, 
387; forms of, 5, 152; motor, 
164; muscular. 170; sex, 170: 
store house of infinite, 15b; 
sum total of, same, 152 
Enjoyment, not goal, • 86: 

wherein it consists, 280 
Environment, 108, 120, 422; 

power of, 295 

Equality, l t 3, 425: absolute, 

312; idea of, til, 424, 427; 
of life, 426; practical. 428 
Equilibrium (See Sattva), 112: 
of Rajas and Tamas, 209; of 
Sattva, Raja- & Tanias, 231 
Essences, 302 
Eternity, 42 t 
E ther, 153. 15S, 213 
Ethical Society, Brooklyn, 33 m 
Ethics. 432; aim of, 431; goal 
of, 388, work of. 435 


INDEX 
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vil, 90; cause of, 363 
Evolution, law of, 326, 
yoga theory of, 292 
Exhalation (See Rechaka) 
Existence (s), 326, 373-74* 

392, 402; absolute, 149* ^ . 
371; eternal, 422; Infinite, 
225, 402; most universal con¬ 
cept, 369; three, 36 t 
E xistence-Knowledge-Bliss (See 


337 * 
3 f> 4 > 


Sat-chit-Ananda), 56, 333* 

420 

Experience, 125, 240; one great 
teacher, 249 
Externalists, 133 


Face the terrible, 337 
Faith (See Shraddha), 125, 155* 
215, 406, -healers, 149* *54' 
55, 171; -healing, 172; in 

Lord, 193 

Fanaticism, 2, in, 114* *84* a 
retarding clement, 77 
Fasting, 190 

Fate, no such thing as, 318 
Father, 17, 317, 330; all merci¬ 
ful. 318; in Heaven, 17 
Fear, cessation of, 301; idea ot, 
345; -lessness of, 45 
Keeling, 17 1 
Fetishism, 15* 33 1 
Fine body, 394 
Fire-god (See Agni), 3S3 
Food, physiological meaning of, 
244 

Forbearance, ideal, 405 
Force (s) (Sec Energy), 149* IO * 
224, 250, 394* two, working 
in nature, i 2 9 
“Foreign devils", <>3 
Forgiveness, 193 
Form (See Rupa) 

Four paths, 106 
Fraternity, iti 

Freedom, 93-106, too, 113, 173 * 
212, 249, 33 336-38, 4 2 5 » 

427; condition of, 254; 
goal of all nature, 107-08; 
how to acquire, 95 “ 9 ^; idea 
of, 335. 417: infinite, 421: 

means of attainment of. 212, 
^41; song of soul, 334 ; 
soul, 255; when attained, 402 

Free will, 93 


<SL 

French Revolution, 365 
Fungus, 136 
Future life, 239 


Gabriel, 184 

Ganapati (See Lambodara), 309 
Gargi, 307. 309 

Gautama Buddha (See Buddha), 


103 

Gayatri, 191 

Generalisation, 129, 148-49; 

among words, 218 

Gentile, 91 

Gita, (See Bhagavad-Gita) 2, 
6, 51, 85, 114. 3 * 7 * 356n ; 
alludes to duties dependent 
on birth and position in life, 
02; one central idea of, 5 1_ 
32; on Karma-Yoga, 29; ^per¬ 
son not entitled to be a Aogi, 
according to, 136; on 
thoughts at the moment ot 
leaving body, 278 

“Glorification of the body . 
284 

Glorious Sun, 15 

Gnostics. 389 


God, 5, S7, 100-01, 105, 107, 

jii, 113. 12O-27, 131, 141- 

42, 156, 183, 186, 189, 192, 
197, J 99 * 213-16, 218, 23 2 " 33 » 
243* 252, 315. 3 X 7 * 322, 329* 
13 G 347 . 352 - 54 * 358 . 36011. 

362-63, 373 “ 74 * 393 * 395 * 

397, 401, 406, 410-413, 417* 

422-426 432, 434*35 : abso¬ 

lute, 403; all beings are mani- 
iestations* of. 423: all-merci¬ 
ful. 318; is all-pervading, 
396; best proof about, it: 
bodies, 243: children of, 9: 
concept of, a fundamental 
element in human constitu¬ 
tion, 333; different strata m 
the CQftriqrtion of, 383* < ‘ rri ' 
bodime ni ' 4 fn <dom. 335 * 

c vil as worship ot * 3 .W exttar 
cosmic, 321; fatherhood ot. 
in me.n," 66; Father of all 
lives. 415: of gods, 320; (see 
Varuna) idea of. 39 2 :2U ; 

idea of creator. 6; idea ot 
impersonal, 83; idea C) t. 
through urn hangeability, 4 l0 ; 
immanent in nature, 3 21, 
Impersonal 375*771 iocarna- 
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tion of, 115; jealous, 341-42; 
limited notions of, 340; love 
of, 10, 165; and man from 
dualistic point of view, Ig 7; 
and man, from monistic 
point of view, 197; material 
and efficient cause, 399; -men, 
83; mercy of, n, 400; mercy 
of, and miseries of world, 6; 
messenger > of, 115:, mother¬ 
hood of, in woman 66; nature 
of, 9; non-dualist conception 
of, 400; omnipresent, 14; 
one, extra-cosmic, 320; a 
perfectly free Being, 334; 
Personal, 58, 83, 330, 345- 

347 , 35B 375 * 377 - 379 . 403, 
416; Personal, is explicable 
as highest manifestation of 
the Impersonal, 378; prayers 
to, 378; proof of, 414; reali¬ 
sation of, through repeated 
failures, 415; same in all reli¬ 
gions, 349; seeing of, aim of 
life, 317; is self-evident, 336; 
Soul of soul, 193; is spirit. 
340; surrendering fruits of 
works to, 233, of thunder 
(See Indra); is unattached. 
56; unselfishness is, 85; as 
view d bv different religions, 
320-21; of virtue and sin, 
338; of war, 344; we cannot 
sense, 414; whole nature is 
worship of, 336; to whom He 
reveals Himself, u; will of. 
8, 393. 396; Worship of (f e 
Ishvara-pranidhana) ; wor¬ 
ship of Impersonal, 379-80; 
-bodv, desires in, 295; -head, 
346; (see I>vas); 217 
Gods, 217. 401; Greek, 346; in 
Indian philosophy, 213; re- 
manifestation of, 215; of 
universe, 346. 

"Going away from ' (see Niv- 
ritti) 84 

Holden One, 392 

Good company, 220 

Gove: aor of the Universe, 351, 

' 

Gradu. ire Philosophical Son-K\ 
Harvard i nivrr.aty, 364n 
Gravitation. 93* M 8 * 2oi » 359 - 
36S, 370; law of, 51 26 
“Great disembodiedrtefs", 283 


Great Master (see Buddha) 
Greek historian, a, his account 
of India, 21 
Greeks, no 

Gunas, inherence of, 284 
Guru, 192; devotion to, 312; 
directions of, 309 

Habit (s), 207-08 
Plallucination(s), 1S4, 237 
Happiness, consists in realising 
oneness, 373 
Harak, 184 

Hatha-Yoga, 138; result of, 138 
Pin tha-Yogi, 138 
Heart, 411, 413-14; instrument 
of inspiration, 412 
Hebrew(s), 317, 390; Scriptures, 
342 

Hegel, 355 
Hell, 399; fire, 323 
Help, different kinds of, 30-31 
Henotheism, 13, 346 
Herbert Spencer, 418 
Hereditary transmission, 28. 
33 ° 

Heredity, 6; law of, 28, 3:9 
Himalayas, 10, 315 
Hindu, mind, peculiarity of, 
148; philosophic thought, 
392-403; religion, 328-31; re¬ 
ligion, founded on the Vedas, 
328; spirit of tolerance, 384 
Hinduism, 4; all-inclusive cha¬ 
racter of, 4; and Buddhism, 
19, 21; centred in n* Iination, 
14; religion of the Vedas, 19; 
two parts of, 19; vital con¬ 
ception of, 11; wherein it 

consists. 11 

Hindus, accept everv religion, 
330, are hospitable to other 
religions, 390; no religious 
persecutions by, 390; why 
they survive, 382 
Holy places, significance of. 

251-52 

Homoeopath, 154 
PI ope. most wonderful thing, 
408 

Householder. 39. bis attitude 
to enemies. 42; duties of, 40- 
44, 59; ideal, bo; prop ot 

society, 43; should not be 

gushing in his friendship', 43 

'Hum*, word, 309 
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man nature, 430; conserva¬ 
tism of, 224-25 

Human Society, a graded or¬ 
ganisation, 34 
Hypnotists,, 150, i7 2 *73 
“1", false and real, 341; feeling 


of. 180 

'‘F and mine”, 98-99 
lblis, 142 

Ida, 160, 163, 167, 
308-09 

Ideal, 218; happiness, 


169, 

82; 


224, 


man. 


32 

Idealism, 417; Buddhistic, relu- 
tation of, 298 

Idolatry, 4; what it is in India, 
15-16 

Idol worship, a necessary stage 
of life, 15 
Ignis Fatuus, 246 
Ignorance {see AvidyS., IMaya 
and Tamas), 213; 237-38, 

250, 255, 257, 287, 362; cause 
of conjunction of soul and 
nature, 256; destruction of, 
258, 302 
Images, 15 
Imagination, 164 
Immortality, 328 
Impressions (see ?am karas), 
207-08, 220, 233-34» -37'3 8 ' 

.29b; cause thoughts obstruct¬ 
ing Kaivalya. 302; sum total 
of. 243; unmanifested, 212 
Inactivity (see Tamas), 38, 209 

Incarnations, 326 
Independence, 289-304 
India, land of religious cathon- 
citv, 347*48 

Indian philosophy, goal of or¬ 
thodox systems cf, 122; sys¬ 
tems of, 313 

Indiscrimination (see Viparv- 
ay»). 204. 206 

Individuality, 333*34’* real, 402; 
universal. 12 

Indra, 248, 3 12, 343*44* 3^3» 
398 

Indriya(s), 53, 201 238, 275, 


35<) 

Inequality, 113: of creation, 

112; explanation of, 330 
Inertness (sec Tamas) 

Inference (see Anumana). 20;. 
206, 231-32 

Infinite, 226, 332, 417, 433’* cnn 


alone 


worship the 



Inanity, 199, 344; ideas of, 14 
Inhalation (see Puraka), 191, 
309 

“Inherent tendency" (see Sams- 
karas) 

Inquisition, fire of, 16 
Inspiration, 185, 206, 412; idea 
of, 392 

Instinct, 150, 180, 182, 185, 

241; nature of, 240 
Instruction; to be repeated. .311 
Intangible One, 192 
Intellect (see Buddhi and Rajas). 
135. 108-99, 233, 235-36, 250- 
52. 359* 393* l 11 * 413-MI * 
not competent to solve prob¬ 
lem of misery, 413; limited 
scope of, 412; privilege of, 422 
Intellectual * education, more, 
411 

Intelligence, 250, 253, 25.1, not 
immortal, 254; modern idea 
, of. 252; source of universe, 
252 

Internal instrument (see \ntah- 
karana), 201 
Internalists, 133 
Introspection, 220 
Ishvara. 216; definition 215; 
devotion to, 215; -pranidhana, 
190, 235, 261, 265; Teacher 
of ancient teachers. 216-17 ^ 
Isolation (sec Kaivalya), 2S8, 
30T 

Israelites, 1 

Hi, 96 


Jainism, atheistic, 16 
Jains, 4. 85, 346- 357; i '-’ , < hed 
at idea of Ciod, 347 
Tanaka, king, 80-90 


Jitia, 346 

Tiva(s), 396-402; an angel. 397; 
pure by nature, 306; t.h • real. 


man. 495 
Tivanmukti, 3^4 
Jehovah, 17* 34 r >. 3&7 
Jevv(s), '7* J 9> *3 l * 3*9*20. 433* 
467 creation oi man rord- 

' d? 

xvJiy they survive, 382 
jnAra. 82, 85. 187; -aspirant, 

qualifications of, 404-00; 

-Kanda. 356 n; -Yoga, 96 
JnAni, 109, t°6 
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28 

daism, 4, 1 g 
Junction (see Samyoga), 
absence of, 257 
Justice and right, 57 


25b; 


304; 


Kaivalya, 257, 285, 301, 
how it comes, 288 
Kala, 362 

Kalidasa, on darkness, 350 
Kant, 355; on reason,- 199 
Kapila, 214; a born Siddha, 2S9; 
father of Sankhva philosophy, 
289 

Karma(s), 27-29, 51, 70, 82, 85, 
88, 246-47, 278, 295, 364, 398- 
99; -body, 399; effects of ac¬ 
tions, 25; implies causation, 
92; its derivation, 23; its 
effect on character, 25-33; 
-Kanda, 356 n; meaning of, 
398; means work 25; theory 
of, 293; two kinds of, 277; 
what it determines, 29 
Karma-Yoga, 25-115; aim and 
end of, 90; is attainment of 
freedom through unselfish 
work, 108; central idea of, 
37; end of, 83; freedom, goal 
of, 105; ideal of, 32, 106-116; 
meaning of, 60, 97-98; and 
naiure of force of words, 73; 
no action can be destroyed, 
according to, So; one who 
actually practised, 114; per¬ 
fection" of, 84; and studv of 
rituals and symbology, 72; a 
system of ethics and "religion, 
109; teaching of. 86, 98-99, 
tot; and three forces oi 
nature, 34; way of, 113 
Karma-Yogi (s) 37. 90, 

need not believe in God, 
Karuna, 222 
Kaya-Vyuha, 293 
Kingdom of heaven, 325 
Kleshas, 237 

Knowledge, 26, 125, 165, 

206, 213, 216-17, 220-30, 240, 
250, 255, 369, 37L 373 - 74 » 

387, 402, 420, 424; Absolute, 
364, 371; of all through par¬ 
ticulars 149; bereft of cover¬ 
ing and impurities, 303; 
everybody is embodiment of, 
421; "filed with truth", 231; 


H4; 

109 


1 79 , 


highest reward of knowledge 
is, 130; how to attain, 130; 
impossible without unity, 
433; infinite, 157; is limita¬ 
tion, 321; of iminds, 280; 
is more or less classification, 
368; of objects, 232; is power, 
144, 21 r ; right (see Pramana), 
205; in seven grades, 258-59; 
transcendental, 183; when it 
will come, 163; wherein con¬ 
sists the highest, 365;, is 
within us, 411 
Koran, 61, 184, 324, 367 
Kri, 25 

Krishna, Shri, 16-17, 36-37* 

56; God incarnate, to; teach¬ 
ing of non-attachment by, to 
ICriya-Yoga, 335, 237; prelimi¬ 
nary step, 235 
Kumbhaka, 191, 268, 308-09 
Kundalini, 160, 162, 164, 167- 
68; rousing of, 165 
Kurma, 279 
Kurma-Purana, 189 
Kurukshetra, battle of, 58 
Kusha grass, 309 

Lamhodara, 307 
Language, 217-18 
Larynx, 218 
Laughing gas, 151 
Law, 93 * 334 * 368; meaning of, 
92; of nature, 197 
Levitation of body, 191 
Liberation, 21 r, 215, 231: 
desire for, 53 

Life, definition of, 82; is infinite, 
342 

Liberation, meaning of, 53; of 
the Soul, 235 
Liberty, rrr 

Lightning, sphere of. 397 
Living freedom (sec Jivanmukti) 
Lord (see God, fish vara), 86, 

• 

374, 380. 4 r 4, 424-25; His 
will, 103; self-surrender to, 
221 

Lotus(es), i6t, 169. T75; of the 
heart, 227; of Kundalini, 160 
Love, 55; and morbid affection, 
56; true, 56-57 
Lumbar vertebrae. 160 
Lunar sphere, 397; Jiva becomes 
god in, 397 


mtsr/ty 
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Macrocosm, 294 
Made-bodies, 294 
Made-minds, 294 
Madhva, 358 n 
Madonna, pictures of, 319 
Magnetism, 148, 170 
MahabhArata, 68 
Mahakasha (see space), ele¬ 
mental, 162 

Maha-Nirvana-Tantra, on duties 
of householder, 40-42 
Mahat, 250, 359-60 
Mahavrata, 260 
Mahayoga, 189 
Maitri, 222 

Man, expiration of, 387; like an 
infinite spring, 3S8; none 
greater than, 142; -state not 
he highest state, 198 
Manas, 201, 238, 250, 359 
Manifestation(s), 13; gross and 
subtle, t 22 
Manipura, 161, 160 
Mantras, 290; repeating of, 190 
Mantra, C.&yatri, 191; result of 
repetition ol. 265 
Materialism, 315, 319 
Materialists, 347 
MatrAs, 309-10 

flatter, 6, 201 210, 254, 256, 

294, 394; a constant change, 
151; gross, 135 

Max Millie r. Prof 43H on 
ancien Indian think rs, 346 
JdAya, 249, 354. 362-63, 402 

419, 426; is Anirvachaniya, 

363; definition of, 362*63 
"Me and mine", 107 
Meditation (s), (sec Dhyana), 
187, 191, 2T1-12, 229, 313 *. 

on anything appealing, 227- 
28; defined, 310;, on know¬ 
ledge that comes in sleep, 227; 
obstruction to, 3 11 » one °f 
the ways of controlling sam- 
sk&ras, 24 2; perfection of, 
310-11; result of, 3 T °i s l>eci- 
mens of, i< 2; three objects 
of, 220; what results from, 
22S; when not disturbed, 512 
Medulla 161 

Memory (see Sniriti). 207, 215. 
225, 229, 243, 296 300; ho\' 


it is purified, 230; sources 



Men, a fourth unnameable class 
of, 83; vaiious classes of, 83 
Mcntc 1 laziness (see Styana) 
“Mental repetition”, 190 
Mercurv, 290 

Metaphysics, 131, 430-31; scien¬ 
tists' recognition of, 385; 
materialist driven to, 385 
Microscope, 413 
Might and mercy, 5; 
Millennium, 110, 112-13; idea 

of, hi 

Mill, John Stuart, on matter, 
201 


Milton, on darkness, 350 
Mind (see Manas and Buddhi), 
6, 135. i 37 > 2QI ' 2IO ~ I 3 » 
216, 228, 230-31, 234-35. 

238, 240, 243-44. 248-49, 250- 
5r, 294, 359. according to 

Patanjali, 123; according to 
Sankhyas, 123; acts for 
Purusha, 301 : agencies of. 
404; compared to maddened 
monkey, 174; a compound of 
various things, 301; a con¬ 
stant change, 151; first lesson 
in control of, 174-751 gives 
form to perception, 3S5; has 
a higher state of existence, 
183; how hard to control, 
174; the nearest of all, 14 
Nirvikalpa, 272; is not self- 
luminous , 299; as object of 
j< . 

where it is created, 305; per 
severance Of, 226-27; result of 
controlling, 171- a slave, 
171; states of, 29S; two planes 
of, 180; when changes into 
will, 162; when established in 
titiksha, 405; when its per¬ 
ception as Atman m 50T, 
when shapeless and powerless, 
172 ; -healers, 149: stuff fsoo 
Chitta), 175. 

224, 430-31. 2 .j 3 , 268 00,■ 474; 
compared to a. lake, 230, 
storehouse of all past desires, 


297 » 

Mind waves (see Chitta- Vvittis) 
Miracles, 121. 14S, 333 ‘- greatest 
stumbling -blocks in the wav 
of truth, 32b 
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rfery, causoA>f, 247; only cause 
y oi t 237; our own choosing, 
406-07 
Mitra, 343, 348 

Modifications (see Vrittis), 204; 
controlling, 272; live classes 
of, 204 

Mohammed., 184, 340, 367 
Mohammedan(s), 330, 367, 3S7, 
397 i creation of man accord¬ 
ing to, 142; sects, 30 
Moksha, 91 

Molecules, 161-62, 244-45; brain, 
1C4 

Molochs, 346 

Monism, materialistic and philo¬ 
sophical, 6; qualified, 400; 
spiritual, 6 
Monists, 219, 347 
Monks, 170 
Mono-Dualists, 219 
Monotheism.. 345, 383; did not 
prove sufficient for Aryans, 
345 . 349 

Monotheistic ideas, 320 
Monotheist--, 347 
Moral figures of speech, 30 
Morality, aim of, 434; basis of, 
363; gradation of, 35; only 
definition of, 108; significance 
of, in different countries, 34- 
35; utilitarian grounds as 
basis of, 182 

Mortification (s) (see Tapah), 234, 
290-91. 294; result of, 265 
Mr. as 71, 4T4 
Most High, 423 
Mother, ,42; position of, 66 
Motion fs), 152, 161-63, 224, 

299) 166; of lung, 166; 

sensory, 163 

Motive, j 04 

Motor, 163; centres, j 35 
Mud itd, “222 
Mukfi, 10 

Mulddbdra, 160-62, T64, 169-70 
Mumukshutva, 406/ 4*9 
Mystery-rqongering, 134 

Mysticism, 133 

Mythology, 4, 70, 343*44, 388; 
Babylonian, 346; Creek, 346; 
Hindu, 346 
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(see "Neti, Neti") 
281; fibres, 163; 
164; purification 


NAdis, 309 
Nam a, 362; 


Rup;\, 71 


Name (sec Nama), 362; and 
form (see Nama-Rupa) 
Narada, 193-94, 365 
Nature, 102, 177, 197, 207, 212, 
2I 4~ I 5> . 234, 244, 249, 256- 

57, 264, 304, 393, 400-01, 

4 J 9 » 43 2 1 is eternal, 395; 

evolution of, 419; existence 
of, reason for, 55; forces of, 
97; includes mind, 210; laws 
of, 8, 133; is without light of 
its Own, 255; manifestations 
of, 252. 255; mastery of, 

337-38; is not the Lord, 301; 
purpose of, 248; Sankhyae 
view of, 250; unmanifested 
state of, 2i 1; whole activity 
of, 255 

Nazareth, Jesus of (sec Christ), 
380 

Nebulae, 196 
Negative way 
Ncrve(s), 244, 
incarrying, 
of, 309 
Nerve-centres (see Indriyas) 
Nerve currents, 162, 166, 224, 
229; afferent, 161; centrifugal, 
161; centripetal, 161; efferent, 
t6j; motor, 161; sensory, 161; 
two actions of, 161 
Nervous system, 163, 244 
"Neti, Neti", 96 
New Testament, 317, 321; im¬ 
manence of God in, 373 
Newton, 26, 368 
Nidra, 204. 206 
Nihilism, 199 
Nimitta, 362 
Nirvana, 189 

Nirvichdra. (see Sainprajndta 
Samadhi) 

Nirvikalp.L (see mind) 

Nirvitarka (see SamprajnAta 
^ Sam fid hi) 

N T Ltydn itya-Vi veka , 410 
Nivritti, 83-84 

Niyama(s), 137, 189-90, .60-61, 
272 

Non-attachment (see Vairagya), 
85. 88, 96, 105, 207, 209-10, 
215: attainment of. 57; basis 
of all Yogas, 99; is complete 
self-abnegation, 70-91 
Non-cuvetouspess (sec Asteya) 



mis? Ry 
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^ vJ>on - differentiation, absolute, 

112 

Non-discrimination, is cau^e of 
^ misery, 287 

Non-dualists (see Advaita Ve- 
dantists), 400-01, 403 
Non-dualistic system (see 
Advaita) 

Non-existence, 392 
Non-injury (see Ahirnsa), 193 
Non-killing, 261; when estab¬ 
lished, 262 

Non-receiving, (see Aparigraha), 
261; when established, 263-64 
Non-resistance, 35-37, 405; not 
for householder, 42; a show 
of, 38 

Non-Self, 238 
Non-stealing (see Asteya) 
Non-stealing, when established, 
263 

“Not - thinking - carelessness”. 
366 

Noumenon, 362 
Ny&ya, 357-58; school, 92 

Objective world, 425 
Objects, external, 228; line, 
231; gross, 231 
Observation, 129 
Obstructions, pain bearing, 237, 
243, 296 n 
Occult powers, 211 
Ojas, power of, 169-70 
Old Testament, 19, 414 
Om (see Pranava), 167-68, 191, 
218, 220; importance of, 219; 
repetition of, 219-21, think¬ 
ing of meaning of, 220 
Omnipotence, 272, 285-86 
Omnipresence, 330 
Omniscience, 259, 272, 285-86 
One, 349 

Onem 3, the highest creed, 340; 
idea of, 338, 43°* of things, 
372-73; various forms of, 376 
Optimism, 409 
Optimises), 90, Hi 
Organ (s) (see Indriyas), 231, 
235 , 248; <: nquest of, 264, 

284-85; meaning of, su¬ 

preme control of, 268-69; two 
types of, 269 

Other's mind, knowledge of, 276 
Our world, a narrow circle, 31 

1—30 


Pain, fivefold, 237 
Palate, 218-19 
Panda va brothers, 58 
Pantheism, 361, 417 
Parjanya, 343 

Parliament of Religions, Swa- 
miji’s address on ‘Why we 
disagree’, at, 2-3; Swamiji's 
address at final session of, 
21-22; Swamiji's addresses at, 
1-22; Swamiji's paper on 
Hinduism in, 4-18; what it 
has shown, 22 
Parsis, 4; of Bombay, 390 
Passions, how to control, 242 
Past actions, 319 , , 

Past life, bow its knowledge 
comes, 276; why we do not 
remember, 7 

Pataniala Yoga philosophy (see 
Yoga philosophy) 

Patanjali, 211, 223, 226, 229, 
247. 251, 290-91; admits a 
Personal God, 123; aphorisms 
of, 122; great ancient evolu¬ 
tionist, 292; on repression of 
waves of Chitta, 234; and 
S&nkhya, difierence between 
systems of, 123; system of, 
123; true secret of evolution 
according to, 292; Yoga ap¬ 
horisms of, 200-304 
Paul, St., 339 

Pearl oyster, analogy of, 177 
Perception^,), X 34 ~ 35 > 162-63, 

171, 2 0-17, 241, 251. 255. 
direct (see Pratyaksha), 205- 
06, 232, 414; in dreams, 103- 
64! fine, 136. 4^3; finer » 1761 

187; objectless, 162; sense, 
414. 43i; super-sensuous, 164, 
three things necessary m, 
404; of universe m causal 

form, 164-65 . . 

Perfect equilibrium, 96 * 

P Ufe a fed**® in torn*, 
82; and quasi-per^t, « 
perfection, xx. ajitady ® 

soul, 411; attainment of, id 7 > 
secret of, 9 * 

Perseverance, 194 
Persians, 390 
Personaiiet, 107^ 

Personalis tic system, 107 
personality, 252; little, 107 


miST/fy. 
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nisrn, 409 
□ist(s), 90, hi 
frenomenon, 362 
Philosopher's stone, 289 
. Philosophy, 225; is essence of 
every religion, 70 
Phoenicians, 71 

Physical help, not enough, 50-51 
Physics, 161 
Physiology, 161 

Pingala, 160, 163, 167, 169, 224, 
308-09, 312 
Plexuses, 160-61, 167 
Polarity, 162 

Polytheism, does not exist in 
India, 13 

Positive way (see "Iti”) 

Posture (see Asana), 138, 191, 
3 IO » 3 I 3»* defined, 266; how 
it becomes firm and pleasant, 
266 

Powers (see Siddhis) 

Power 424; how they come 
according to Patanjali, 291; 
infinite, 157; same in every 
man, 422; is within,# 421 
Practice (see Abhyasa), ?o8, 311 
Pradhana, 231 
Prajra, 215 

Prakriti (see Nature), 280, 360; 

-layas, 212 
Pramada, 221 
Pramara, 204 

Pr&na, 144, i47* i 59, 191, 223- 
24, 266, 3O809, 359, 3QC 

397, control of (see Pranay- 
ama), 150; control of psychic, 
166-70; in different states of 
vibration, 158-59; disturbance 
of, 155; is generalised n. ani¬ 
le-station of force, 149; i s life 
principle, 351; manifests as 
motion, gravitation and mag¬ 
netism, 147-48; most obvious 
manifestation of, 152; ; 3 .not 
exnctly breath, 223, 267; is 
omnipresent, 391 /* person who 
controls, 305; psychic, 160- 
65; real curing comes by, 155; 
restraint of, 310; sum total of 
cosmic energy, 223, 267; sum 
total of forces in universe 
received back to original 
state ij, 148; transmission of, 
154; is used for all senses, 
324; vital force in every be¬ 


ing, 150; what is meant 


control of, 149 
Pra^Lva, 217 

Pranayama, 137, 142, 144,- 149, 
153, 156, 159, 167-68. 189, 

223, 260, 266, 268, 272, 307- 
09; aim of. 162; best times 
for, 145; breath has little to 
do with, 147; defined, 309; 
effect of,. 168; exercises in, 
166-70; first effect of, 167; 
fourth sort of, 267; meaning 
of, 147-48, T52; obstructions 

to, 139-40; physical sciences 
may be included in, 159; 
practice of, 139-40; 144-46; 

Rechaka, 309; result of, 310; 
separate room for, 145; and 
spiritualism, 157; three mo¬ 
tions of, 267; three parts of, 
191; three sort of. j91 
Pratibha, 281; power of, 280 
Pratipakshabha va na. r.6 r 
Pratyahara, 137, t 70-78. 186, 

189, 260, 272, 309; defined, 
268; morbid, 172; result of, 
310; succr in, 174; what is, 
171, 175 

Pratyaksha, 204, 414 
Pravritti, 83-84 
Previous life, memory of, 326 
Pride, demon of, 174 
Priestcraft, 427 
Primitiv healing, 154 
Prison-in dividuality, 12 
Privilege(s), 416-35; Buddhistic 
attempt to breai: down, 423- 
24; elimination" of, 434; idea 
of, bane of human life, 422 
Progret is not in a straight 
line, 415 

Progression, theory of eternal, 
196 

Proofs (see Pramanas), 205; 

three sorts of, 296 
Propensities, 173 
Prophets, perfect themselves in 
one life, 157 
Protestants, 14 

Providence, ever active/ 104-05 
Psychology, 131, 225, 418 
Puraka, 191, 308-09 
Pnranas, 399 

Purification, two sorts of, .no 
Purity (s -e SLaucha), first sign 
of beirg established in, 264 


wiNisr^ 
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irusha(s).. 135-36, 201, 203, 

209-10, 231, 248-50, 253-55, 

258, 281, 285, 288, 293, 298- 
301, 303-04, 3x0, 360; accord¬ 
ing to Yoga philosophy, 248; 
essence of intelligence, 211; 
happiness and blessedness by 
nature, 302; infinite in num¬ 
ber. 251; knowledge of. 280; 
of the nature of knowledge, 
249; of the nature of love, 
249; not material at all, 251; 
only "simple", 287; quali¬ 
fied, 228; special, 215 

Qualified non-dualistic system 
(See Vishishtildvaita) 

Qualities, 209, 211, 229, 251; 

old theory of, 433; transfor¬ 
mation.; of, 303 

Ruga, 237; defined, 239 
K&ja-Harnsa, 236 
Rajas, 34, 202, 209. 231, 248, 
250. 268; men with, 103 
Rftja-Yoga, 117-313; in brief, 

1 89-94; is dangerous without 
perfect chastity, 170; is divi¬ 
ded into eight steps, 137; 
each man is a conduit for 
ocean of knowledge, accord¬ 
ing to, 122; first steps of, 

T 37 - 4 b; goal of, 179; India, 
special strong-hold of, 134; 
mission of, 128-30; mysteri¬ 
ous things should be rejected 
* r 134; no faith or belief 

necessary in study of. 131:- 

32; purifying of nerves bey¬ 
ond domain of, 139; regula¬ 
tions of food necessary in. 

36; requires constant prac¬ 

tice, 132* Sunkhya philoso¬ 
phy, basis of, 134; science of 
121; science of, religion and 
rationale of all worship, 165; 
scope of. 156; starts from 
internal world, 133; Meps ; n 
t8 9 ; teaching of, 13 I 57 ; 

what external world is to, 

132; what its practice leads 
tc, 122 

ivamfinuja, 353 

Rfisctyanas, 290; ideas of, 289- 

90 


Realisation, is real religion, 
232; steps to, 404-15 
Reality, 393, 417; of internal 
ar 1 external world same, 418 
"Real modifications", 283 
Reason(ing), 150. 183, 185, 199, 
232, 413; inadequacy of, 181; 
and inspiration, 185; not for 
God, 198; and Religion, 365- 
Si 

"Receptacle of works", 243 
Rechaka. 191, 308-09 
Reflection, 131 
Reflex actions, 150 
Reflexive power of perfected 
mind, 135 

Regular habits and observances 
(see Nivama) 

Reincarnation. 420; chief argu¬ 
ment for, 241; doctrine of, 
317-18, 240 

Relative existence, 424, 434 
Religion(s), 125, 131. 185. 232, 
315, 431-32; are attempt*; to 
realize the infinite, 331; 
based on Experiences of reli¬ 
gious teachers, 126-27; Bud¬ 
dhistic, 316; Christian, 316; 
comfortable , 94; common 

basis of, 4; comparative 
study of, 315-16; a constitu¬ 
tional necessity of human 
mind, 316; end of all. 322, 
entirely transcendental. 415; 
exclusive truth claimed by 
different votaries of, 367; 
field of, 41/7 foundation prin¬ 
ciples are same of different. 
316; goal of, 257; heterodox, 
548; means expansion, 331; 
millennial. 1 1 1; Mohamme¬ 
dan, 516; non-dualistk stage 
of, 321; not attained through 
brain, 4 n; not the crying 
need of India, ih: is a posi¬ 
tive something . 1 - 9 ; nnd 
priestcraft, 4 - 7 *’ P r °ot of. 
368: and reverence. 414; and 
satisfying principles of gene¬ 
ralization and evolution, 371; 
science of, 190; teach etoi- 
nitv of soul, 320: three parts 
of/ /o; three stages of, 330; 
truth of lb 4*0; two classes 
of, 126; unconnected with 
doctrines and dogmas, 422, 
unity of, 22: useless without 
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■ealisation of God, 324; what 
is, 332-42: what it has to 
deal with, 226; whether to 
justify itself by discoveries 
of reason, 366; whole of, 257 
Religious persecution, absent 
in India. 347-48 
Renunciation (see Vair&gya), 
37 - 33 , 49, 60, 192, 247; defi¬ 
nition of, 209 

Repulsion (see Rajas), 201, 209. 


Samapatti, NirvitarkA, 229-30, 
Savitarka, 229 

Sameness, 424-25, 428, 431. 

433 '35-i absolute, effect of, 
430; of everything, 426; feel¬ 
ing of, 428; impossibility of 
absolute, 433 
Sam.bitas, 343 - 45 - 356 n 
Samprajnata Samadhi, 210; 
Sananda, 210; S&smita, 210; 
Savichara, 210; Savitarka, 


359 

Resistance, 36-37, 405 
“Resist not evil", 405 
Respiratory system. 161 
Restraining of breath (see 
Kumbhaka) 

Retention (see Kumbhaka) 
Retinae, 200 
Revealed bocks, 392 
Revelation, 4 
Reverence, 312 

“Revolving towards” (see Pr; 
vritti) 

Rig-Veda, 3S3 
Rishis, 5, 7, 9> 3 26, 232 
Ritual(s), 356 n; growth of, 

353; necessity of, 70; not 
wise to ignore, 72 
Roman(s), no: catholics. 378 
“Rung”, 309 
Rupa, 362 

Sacral plexus, t6o, 1C4 
Sahasrdra, 160-61, 160 
Salvation, 192, 322, 342, 425; 
Army, 348 

Samddhana, defined, 406 
Samadhi, 137, 179-89, 191,203, 
2io, 212, 215, 231, 233-34, 

236, 260, 270-73, 291, 294. 

298 n, 302; application of, 
181; change resulting from. 
i8t; highest grade of, 159 ; 
known as “Cloud or Virtun ’ , 
302; nature of, 1591 Nirbija, 
233, obstacles to, 281; pro¬ 
perty of every human being, 

188; result of, 3 lo ‘> Sabija, 
231; two varieties of, 210; 
when it comes, 265: when it 
is seedless, 213,. 234, 272; 

“without question”, 229: 
“with question", 229 
Samdna, 282 


210 

Samshaya, 221 

Samskara(s), 52, 207, 219-220, 
2 34, 237-38. 240-41* 24 3, 

245, 247, 275, 207: fine, how 
to control, 242: hinder mind 
from concentration, 233 

Samyama, 271. 275-78, 280-81, 
2S7; constituents of, 186: on 
discrimination between Sat- 
tva and Purusha, 285: on 
Effulgent Light, 278; on 
friendship, mercy, etc., 278: 
on gross and fine forms of 
elements, as liken up by a 
Buddhist sect, 283-84; on hol¬ 
low of throat, 279; on light 
emanating from the top of 
the head, 279; on moon, 279; 
on navel, 279; on nerve 
Kurma, 279; on objectivity 
and power of illumination of 
organs, etc., 284; on a parti¬ 
cle of time, 286-87; on pole- 
star, 270: on “real modifica¬ 
tions”, 283; on relation bet¬ 
ween Akzisha and body, 282- 
83; on relation between ear 
and Akasha, 282; on self- 
centred or:-, 280; on signs in 
another's body, 276; on Sun, 
279 

Samyoga, 256 

Sananda {see Sainprajn&ta Sa¬ 
madhi), 212 

SanatkumAra, 365 

Sankhya(s), 55* 122, i 34 ‘ 35 * 

210, 214, 251, 253, 357, 360- 
61; composition of nature, 
according to. 34: cosmology 
of, 250-51; distinction bet 
worn Manas and Buddhi m, 
350-51; genesis of \ rception 
in, 134-35; God admitted by, 
123; psychology of, i 34"35 
250-51, 359* 393* sufra-S on 
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^Yoga, 310-13; system of, 123; 
on universe, 362; and Yoga 
philosophy, point of difference 
between, 215 

Sannyasin(s), 40, 45-49, 67-68, 
427; ideal, 60 
Sanpo, the, 18 
Sanskrit, 20 

Santosha, 190, 261, 265 
S&smita (see Samprajn&ta Sa- 
madhi) 212 
Sat, 361, 364 
Satan, 142 
Sat-chidanaada, 333 
Saitva, 34, 202, 200, 2r2, 231, 
248, 250, 25 268. 280, 285, 

288; material in body. 100; 
purification of, 264 
Sattvika. men, 103-04, 264 
Satya, 260, when established, 
262 

Savitarka (see Samprajn&ta Sa- 
madhi), 211 

Saviour, symbol of crucified, 71 
Savichara (r,t*e Samprajnata 5 a- 
madhi), 211 
Scepticism, 316 
Schopenhauer, 350 
Science, end and aim of, 133; 
function of, 12; its explana¬ 
tion by habit, 7; meaning of, 
37 o; physical, what it is, 159 
Scientist, recognition of meta¬ 
physics by, 385 
Scriptures, only proof of, 232 
Seconds (see Matr&s), 309 
Sectarianism, 2 
Sects. 323 

Seed (s), (see Ter. 1 enc ies), 213; 

of evil, 285; -word, 309 
Seers (see Rishis), 232 
S d (see Purusha and Atman), 
96 , 104, 114, 141, 164 189, 

209-10, 220, 228, 235, 248, 
* 2 53 . 257, 250, 281, 380, 383. 
4 ° 3 * 434; -abnegation, 83-85, 
( x>'91; can be one, 152; -con¬ 
sciousness, 180; -control, 90; 
essence of this universe. 373^ 
higher, 342; identification 
with indriyas, 238; -Alumina- 
tion, 412; knowledge of, 
realisation of, 264; -restraint, 
Ppwer of, 31; -varrender, 2:1 
^hshness, 98; tentacle of, 99 

^miiic yaceS; 



Sensations. 164, 255; residual, 
164 

Sense (s). 248; -current, 229; 

-obj< :ts, 405; -organs (see 
Indriyas); -pleasures, 247 
Sensory fibres, 163 
Separatists.^ 219 
Serenity, 38 

Sermon on the Mount, 320-27* 

367 

Serpent worship, 332 
Sex energy, 17° 

Sexual selection, 292 
Shabda, 187 # _ .,, . 

Shakva Muni (see Buddha), 
brought out truths from the 
Vedas. 20; first brought mis* 
sionarising, 20; his wonderful 
sympathy for every body, 20; 
logical conclusion of Hindu¬ 
ism, 19', a monk, 20 


sham a, 404-05 

■hankaracharya (see Sbankara). 
362 

jhankara. 353 n; quotation 
from Yajnavalkya by, 3 ° 7 -‘° 
Shaucha, ioo, 261; when estab¬ 
lished, 264 

ShraddhA, 215: defined, 406 
^hramanas, brotherhood of, .24 
r.hruti(s). 156:. ' hiefl y .' 3 r ' ed 
to the Upamshads, 15 ” n 
Sliuka, 89 
Siddhas, 279-80 
Siddhdnta, 235-36 
-iddhia, are not to tie denied, 
,r>; can be g»:ned by chemi¬ 
cal means, 289; bow attained. 
289 

Sin, idea of, 545 
Sleep (see Nidra), 206. ^r 5 - 

deep, 180 

Slough of Despond. 100 
Smriti(s). 204, 215, :D 3 

Socrates. 43 2 

S<ilar regions. 39°-97 
Soma, 3 ° 5 - 343*44 

Co"i (ice Purusha'. 6, 126-2 7 

, s7 ' 160, 212. 228,, 231-32. 
234 , 24d-11. 2 45 > 256 . 280. 
IA V 'O, 361 n, 393 - 399 - 460 , 
ak 4x9-22, 426, 4 2 ?. 435 : 

according to Hindu, 7; best 
proof of (sec God): cause of 
Its taking a bo . l 2 9 ; ’ >.or- 

nal. 420; eternal and immor- 
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tal # 8; experience of, 283; is 
free, 255; freedom of, 243; 
goal of each, 172; God and 
-Religion, 315-27; anc’ God, 
three different stages of ideas 
in regard to, 316; Human, 
eternity of, 318; immortality 
of, 328; Infinite, 420; in it¬ 
self perfect, 317: is not a 
compound, 234; lordship of, 
310; -manifestation, obstacle 
to, 419; migration of, 330, 
must disintegrate to become 
God, 198; nature of, 237; 
only reality, 287; of our souls, 
355; perfect, 8; power of, 
420; real, 20r; real nature of 
man, 234; unity of, 384; 
Universal, 383-84 
Sound, 218-19, 229-30 
Space, 93-95, 97, 21 t , 216, 226, 
296, 362, 417, 419; elemental, 
162; knowledge, 162; Mental 
(See Chitt&kftsha), 162 
Species, 296; of beings, 245 
Spinal column, 137-38; 167, 

169, 224 

Spinal Cord (see Spinal Column), 
i6o-6r, 163, 166 
Spirit(s) , 5, 338, 340, departed, 
157; Fattier of all, 5; nature 
of, 7 

Spiritual help, the greatest 
benefit, 50-51 

Spiritualism, 157, 159, 319 
Spiritual.sts, 150 
Spirituality, 423, 425; pride of, 
428; privilege of, 422; true 
basis of activities. 50 
Stager of life, 40 
State-, three ordinary, 413 
Student, 40 
Study (see Svadly 4 ya) 

Styina, 221 
Sub-consciousness, 241 
Subject and object, duality of, 
229 

Subjt ctive vorld, 425 
Substance and qualities, old 

theory of, 433 

Succession, 303; not for mind 
realising omnipresence, 304 
Suggestion^-), T73; hypnotic, 
172 

Sulphur, 290 

Super conscious. (see percep 
»ion) 150, 165, state, 183; 


danger in stumbling upon, 
1847 its study should be 
based on reason, 184-85 (see 
Samadhi) 

Super-consciousness, i8o-8r, 185, 
2 i 3 , 233 

Superior Being, 108 
Supernatural beings, 122 
Super-sensuous objects, 162 
Superstition. 13, i 22 , 184 
Supreme Being, 127 
Survival of the fittest, 292 
Sushumna, 160, 163-65, 167, 

i6 9 . 1 75* 224, 227; how it 

can be opened, 163; in ordi¬ 
nary persons, 163 
Sutras. i2 2, 357 
Sv&dhisth&na, i6q 
Svadhy&ya, 190, 235, 261 
Svati, 177 
Swastika, 71 

Symbol (s), 15, 219; cross a, 71; 
external, 14; for children, 
323; and forms necessary for 
the ignorant, 322; sound, 72; 
universe a, 70 

Symbology, 70, 388; not wise 
to ignore, 72 

Tamas, 34, 142, 178, 202, 209, 
212, 231, 248, 250, 264, 268 
Tanhfi (see Trishna) 

Tanmatras, 135, 211, 231, 2.15. 
251-52 

Tapas, physical, 190 

Tapah (see Tapas), 235, 261; 

result of, 265 
Tat Tvam Asi, 388 
Teacher, external and internal, 
91 

Telescope, 413 
Temple, idea of, 145 
Tendencies, 213, 319; result of 
conscious actions, 318 
Tension, 153 

Testimony, 231; oi competent 
persons, 232 

“The old man must die“, 86 
Thcisis, 347 

Thinking the contrary (see 
Pratipakshabh&vana), 262 
Thomas, St., 390 
“Thou art That", 373 (see Ta* 
Tvam Asi), 38S 
Thought, 197-99, 210, 217-18, 
224, 302; a forces 201; holy, 
how to make ourselves 
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ilthy by, 145-46; uncon¬ 
scious (see Instinct), whirl¬ 
pools, 152 

Thousand-petalled lotus (see 
Sahasrura), 161 
Thugs , 61 
Tika, 357 n 

Time, (see Kala) 93-95, 97, 21,1, 
216, 226, 296, 362, 419'* 

space and causation, 417 
Tippani, 357 
iiss& (see Trishna) 

Titiksha, defined, 405 
Tolerance, 1 

Transformations of nature, 291 
Trishna, 95 

Truth, 193, 414; Buddhist idea 
of, 431; gradation of, 384; 
ultimate, 338 

Truthfulness (see Satya), 189, 
261; when established, 262-63 

Uddna, 282 
Udghata, 266 
“Unattached", 54 
Unchangeability, ideas of, 416- 
17 

Unconsciousness, 181 
Unification, 429 

Unity (see Advaitism), 384, 
431-33; of all things, 355; 
Buddhist id(.a of, 431, per¬ 
fect, 429; of selves, 381-82; 
ultimate, how reached, 13; 
m variety, 15, 39 
universal, acceptance, 1; bro¬ 
therhood, 391; dissatisfac- 
tion, meaning of, 333; love, 
' v hen possible, 421; religion, 

17 

Universe, 152, 416, 429; con- 
eopt of, 93; a mass of vibra- 
tions, 350; a mer o a ppear- 
• auce > :i 7 ; nature oi, 401; an 
ocean of ether, 158; one 
ocean of matt r, 256, origin 
°T 94, 421; is physically one, 
JP 1 * a play of unity in varie- 
T . t V> 432 

jmnanifest (see Avyakta), 3 & c ' 
Unselfish work, power oi. 41 
Unselfishness, uj; idea of.' 182- 
83'- more paying, 30 
upan 1 shad 1.. 341, 357, 361. 

4 /.o; conception of Lord in, 
337 ; * the Fori st ’.ooks, 357; 
*°8 in number, 356; Isha, 


356; one subject of, 361; 

Save Lash vatara, 139, 305; 

the term, applied to books 

oth^r than Vedic, 356 n 
Uparati, defined, 405 
Upeksha, 222 
Utilitarians, 182 
Uttara Mimamsa, 358 n 

Vada, 235 

Vairagya, 99 , 207-09, 247, 310 
Vaisheshika, 358 
Vamadeva, 312 

Variations, 431-32; very essence 
of life, 434 

Variety, 431-33; concept of, 
337 

Varuna, 343-46, 348. 3 83: song 
m praise of, 344 
Vedanta (and Vedanta Philo¬ 
sophy), 4, 68, 333, 336, 34 *U 
354-55. 3& 1 371- 385, 38S, 

j92, 394. 399; acceptance ot 
infinite variations in religions 
thought by, 389; aphorisms, 
88; background cl ail soc-s, 
387; a bold theory of, 4 * 7 ’ 
certain peculiarities of. 3S6- 
87; can satisfy dem nils of 
science, 373; discovered basis 
of ethics, 383-84. divinity of 
man insisted by, 387; dua- 
listic, 356; as a factor m 
civilisation^ 382-85; founda¬ 
tion-stone of, 354; a good 
effect of, 424; grandest idi 1 
in religion of, 106; great les¬ 
son cf, 390; influence of, 489; 
jiva according to, 305; literal 
meaning of, 356; on mani¬ 
festation of divinity, 3^9 ’» 
morality, gift of, 425: aon- 
dualistic (sec Advaita), 3 :-?> 
402; philosopher, 396 * .Pf actl “ 
cal side oi 424; and privilege, 
416-2S; and Sdnkhya coi 
pared, 360-61 n, school, 122; 
some practical hitorxal 
results ot, 390-91', spirit and 
influence of, 586-91, system, 
have one common psychology. 

VecUntic, ethics. 423; mind. 
431 

Vcdantisni, 35^ 

Vedantists (and Vedantms), 364, 
3 o 4 , 418,' 422; dualize, tbe*. 
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: conception of Atinan, 360-61; 
habit to be given up by, 406; • 
reject the Sankhya* ideas of 
soul and nature, 360; three 
points on which they agree, 

^ 55 b; on unity, 431 
Vedas, 9, 20, 61, 71, 128, 14S- 
49 » I9t» 212, 214, 219, 232, 
324* 32 «, 33 °> 345 * 47 > 35 6 

5 *>, 365, 3 & 3 , 3^6; age of, 

348; cosmological idea^ of, 
349”50,‘ on creation, 5; ex¬ 
ternal worship according to, 
14; fearlessness repeated in, 
45; Ishvara according to, 
216; on nature of soul, 10; 
on nature of world, 329; no 
mention of hell in, 399; reli¬ 
gion of, 4; repeating of, 190; 
their doctrine of love. 9-10; 
their idea of "I", 5-6; two 
portions of, 356 n; what 
they are, 4-3; on Yogi with 
4 'glorification of the body", 
284 

Vedic religious ideals, 345-55 
Vodic s4ge('), 346; his glad 

tidings, 9 

Verbal delusion ig.ee Vikalpa), 
204, 20O 

Verification, 205; perfect proof 
of theory, 7 
V ..coral column, 166 
Vibration (a), 151, 154-55, J5b- 
5 • M, 187, 207, 220-30' 

in brain, 3:64; of Chitia, 220; 
of ether, 213; gross and 
subtle, 152; holy, 145; of 
light, 198; molecular, u.o; oi 
senses, 230; tound, 230; 
super-conscious, 159 
Viohdra, 210 
Videha (see Jana La) 

Vikalpa, 204, 206 
Viparyaya, 204, 206 
Virya, 215 
Viwhi3htddvaita, 

Vishuddha, 169 

Vital forces (see Prana), 153 

Vitaika, 210-11 

Vivaria V'di, 362, 419 

Vows, 260-61 

Vrittis, 193, 200-04, 206-07, 

228. 274 

Vy&dha, 67, 69; secret of his 
lightenwnt 68 
VytaJha GitlfT'M: 


Vyadhi, 221 
Vyapti, meaning of,' 92 
Vyasa, 16, 88-S0, 357. 358 n 
Vyfiba Sutras, 313 

Waking, dream and sleep (see 
states) 

Wealth, function of, 44 
"We help ourselves, not the 
world", 70-78 
"Whirlpool", 201 
Will, 162, 210, 224, 254; -cur¬ 
rent, 172; extraneous, 173; a 
gigantic battery of, 162; idea 
of, corner-stone of Buddhist 
and Vedantic systems and 
basis of Schopenhauer's sys¬ 
tem. 350; -power, 155, 172, 
254; Supreme, 342; when 
transformed into nerve cur¬ 
rents, 162 
Willing, 171 

Wireless telegraphy, 162 n 
Wisdom, Di\ine, 165 
Word(s), 217-18, 230; externa! 

aspect of thought of God, 72; 
its meaning, 229; power of, 
290 

Work(s), 257; composed of 
good < nd evil, 51; to be dene 
as a master 55; end of, 81- 
S2; irrespective of result, 31- 
32; nature ol, 113; are neither 
black nor white for the Yogis, 
294; secret of, 50-60, 69; (see 
Karma) secret of, 81; three¬ 
fold, 294-95; for work's sake, 
,o; as worship, for its own 
sake, 64 

World, definition of, 225-26; a 
grand moral gymnasium, 78' 
like a dog's curly tale 77\ a 
mixture of good and evil, ;8 
Worship, different type- ol, 
334; evolution of, 34°; 
highest, 340; no restriction 
regarding place in, 313; pos¬ 
sible in sitting posture, 313; 
various orts of, 332 

Yajnavalkya. on Yoyo 1 , 307-10 

Yajur-Veda, 56 

Yama 137 189-90, 269, 272: 

virtues covered by, 1 89 - 
Yoga (s) 64, 66-68 91. 99 * 

127 tv- I37'38. t57*59, l 7 *d 


185. 188-89. 


203, 210 




